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1 Year $5, 2 Years $8 


Bank Says Next Year 


May Be Better for 
Hogs than Expected 


CHICAGO—Next year may be a 
better year for the swine industry 
than observers have anticipated, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago in- 
dicates in its latest Agricultural Let- 
ter 

Now that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s June pig crop report is 
out (Feedstuffs, June 24, page 1), the 


Chicago bank notes that “the ques- | 


tion providing much provocation for 
forecasters is the probable size of the 
1962 spring pig crop.” 

If current speculation proves cor- 
rect, the bank’s research department 
“1962 might turn out to be a 
much more favorable year for hog 
producers than had been thought 
likely earlier.” 

The possibility of this heretofore 
unexpected situation developing de- 
pends, in the words of 
publication, on conflicting forces be- 
ing resolved by a small increase in 
the pig crop farrowed next spring. 

The Chicago bank’s researchers 
note that the USDA forecast of a fall 
pig crop of only 3% greater than a 
year earlier, following a 7% increase 

(Turn to HOGS, page 89) 


General Mills Reports 


Net Earnings Increase 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has announced that 
preliminary results for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1961, show net earn- 
ings of approximately $12,800,000, 
about $1,300,000, or 11.2%, above 
those of the previous fiscal year. This 
represents earnings of $1.63 per share 
as compared with $1.46 per share in 


Says 


1959-60. Sales at $575,500,000 reached | 


an all-time high. 

In issuing these estimates, General 
Mills emphasized that details of the 
year’s accounting are not complete 
and that the public accountants have 
not yet finished their review and 
analysis. 

The company said that perform- 
ance of the grocery products division 
was particularly noteworthy in its 
contribution to the improved earn- 


ings. Costs pushed upward by infla- | 


tion and continued keen competition 
(Turn to GENERAL MILLS, page 89) 


| 


the bank’s | 


Controls Killed; Grain Action Not Yet Definite 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—Flickering hopes 
of Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman and his associates that they 
might salvage some small parts of 


Title I of the omnibus farm bill all | 


but expired here this week. Six Dem- 
ocrats joined the GOP minority and 
voted 20 to 15 to kill even the sub- 
stitute bill offered by Harold Cooley 
(D., N.C.), chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

The committee action virtually 
knocked out old Title I of the omni- 
bus bill in its entirety. The majority 


| did, however, 


agree to include lambs, 


turkeys, honey, peanuts and Cali- 
fornia apples under the provisions of 
the existing marketing agreement 


and order law. This does not include 
any of the broader authorities to 
cover virtually every farm commod- 
ity, and at the same time provide 
production controls, compensator) 
payments and even distribution con- 
trols over commodities 


Grain Legislation 


Wheat legislation and a renewal 
of the feed grain bill for another 
year are now bracketed together in 


a new Title I provision of the bill 


which the committee has tentatively 
adopted. The wool bill extension is 
also included with the grain legis- 
lation 

Yet, committee approval, even of 
these limited goals of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, may not mean 
that Congress will finally approve 
the measure if and when it reaches 
the House floor. Members of both 
houses report a definite loss of sup- 
port for new wheat legislation from 
the wheat states—not too great a 
surprise when it is considered that 
some 700,000 wheat farmers have 

(Turn to CONTROLS, page 89) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


BEATING THE HEAT—Least-cost methods of beating the heat in broiler houses 


are discussed on page 32. 


BROILER SERVICEMAN—This feed serviceman has specialized in servicing broiler 


flocks. Page 34. 


PLANT FEASIBILITY WORKSHOP—The second part of a report on the plant 
feasibility workshop at Kansas State University appears on page 50. 


GRAIN BANKING—An Indiana feed man says that grain banking helps him give 


his customers better service. Page 58. 


LEAST-COST RATIONS—This article considers the inability of a 


ration to perform economically. Page 74. 
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California Panel Sees More 
Contract Production of Eggs 


By Special Correspondent 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Although 
only a small percentage of Cali- 
fornia’s eggs are now produced under 
contract, greater use of this type of 
production arrangement is expected 
to be made in the future. 

That was the conclusion of a panel 
which discussed egg contracts which 
pay so many cents per dozen. The 
discussion was presented at the West- 
ern Poultry Congress held here on 
June 20-22. 

One member of the panel said that 


Midwest Financing, Contracting Trends Defined 


AMES, IOWA — Feeder financing 
and contract 
in use by feed manufacturers and 
dealers in the Midwest, but perhaps 


programs have grown | 


not so obvious to all in industry are | 


some of the changes in format and 
scope which these agreements have 
undergone in recent years 

Now some changes have been 
brought into focus by the freshly 
issued report of a thorough study 
started in 1959 by Iowa State Uni- 
versity’s department of economics 


and sociology under contract to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
with the cooperation of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

In his summary of research which 
analyzed feed industry financing and 
contract programs in Iowa and sur- 


rounding states, Dr. Richard Phil- 
lips, Iowa State economist, says the 
noticeable changes apparent since 
1958 in the kinds of financing and 
contracts being used by feed com- 
panies in the Midwest are character- 
ized in three general trends: 

@“In programs where no arrange- 
ments are provided for supplying the 
livestock or marketing the finished 
product, the tendency is away from 
the loose arrangements toward more 
production supervision of the farm- 
er’s operation. 

@ “Under the programs which pro- 
vide it, the tendency is toward more 
complete integration of the supply 


of breeder or feeder stock and the 
(Turn to MIDWEST, page 85) 


egg contracts are more acceptable to 
producers than they were a year ago 

Panelists included: Dale Kelley, 
manager of the field operations de- 
partment of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 
Fresno; James Day of the Roy M. 
Day Co., Turlock, and Ernest Rey- 
nolds, San Francisco, West Coast 
poultry manager of General Mills, 
Inc. W. F. Rooney, California exten- 
sion poultry specialist, acted as mod- 
erator. 

Under contract terms the feed com- 
pany furnishes started pullets about 
16 weeks old, the feed and medica- 
tion. The grower furnishes the hous- 
ing, equipment and labor. Pouitrymen 
receive a payment for managing the 
birds from 16 weeks to egg produc- 
tion. James Day figured 
ment at 1¢ per bird per week. 

Payment Rates 


Ernest Reynolds reported that 
General Mills pays rate for 
each dozen eggs and extra payments 
are made where eggs are sized, can- 
dled and cartoned on 
sliding scale is used by the Day com- 


a set 


this pay- | 


the farm. A | 


pany and is based on the price of | 


large and medium eggs as well as the 
feed conversion obtained by the grow- 
er. In addition there is a bonus for 
the cull hens sold. Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co. has operated on a set payment 


per dozen and a share of the profit | 


at the end of the run. Dale Kelley 


thinks other incentives might be bet- | 


(Turn to CALIFORNIA, page 89) 


Industry Pushes for 


Delaney Clause Change; 
Results Still Not Clear 


Industry groups have been continu- 
ing efforts to obtain changes in the 
Delaney anti-cancer clause of the 
food and drug law—the clause which 
has resulted in serious problems for 
the feed and drug industries in the 
way of new products and new uses 
or combinations of additives. 

Representatives of the Animal 
Health Institute and the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. have made 
certain proposals for legislation 
aimed at easing problems which the 
clause and its interpretation have 
brought for industry while still assur- 
ing no safety problem. (Feedstuffs, 
June 10) However, Food and Drug 
Administration officials have opposed 
industry proposals. At the same time, 
some industry groups have expressed 
opposition to certain FDA proposals 
in regard to amending the food and 
drug legislation. 

At any rate, it appears that there 
will be no immediate action which 
would alter the present situation in 
which industry finds itself, and some 
Washington observers believe that 
Congress will not get to major food 
and drug legislative action at this 
session. 

FDA officials have recently indi- 
cated again that they would go along 

(Turn to DELANEY CLAUSE, page 8) 


Egg 3 Advance 
On Lighter Receipts, 
Pre-Holiday Demand 


NEW YORK-—Lighter receipts and 
increased pre-holiday demand were 
the important factors which pushed 
egg prices upward this week in a 
range of 1¢ in the Midwest to 5%¢ in 
the Northeast. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture said quality continued to play 
a dominant role in most markets. 

Production in the Northeast was 
lighter and most noticeable in the 
available supply of large, extra large 
and jumbo sizes. Interest in smalls 
was slightly improved as some indi- 
cations developed that the maritime 
labor dispute might be lessened, 
thus improving export of small eggs. 

Distributive demand showed im- 
provement in the Midwest, but re- 
ceipts were decreasing and containing 
less desirable size and quality. 

Trading activity in the Southeast 

(Turn to PRICES, page 89) 
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“PACKAGE” DEALS FOR EGG AND BROILER producers in Wisconsin 
came in for some strong criticism from a state official, according to news 
reports this week. (See news story elsewhere in this issue.) Baxter Newton 
who is with the department of agriculture’s markets division, charged that in 
spite of high production, feed and poultry equipment firms are trying to set 
up new and larger operations. “We have to do something to wake up peopl 
who are buying these package deals—-the credit agencies as well as the in- 
dividual! investors,” he is quoted as saying. 

With public statements of this type to 
panies involved in such market planning will have to consider some com- 
munity public relations efforts to explain the merits of their programs t 
more people than just the producers they are attempting to sign up. 

v 

NET FARM INCOME PROSPECTS FOR 1961 are the brightest since 
1958, the First National Bank of Chicago states in its Business and Economic 
Review for June. If the anticipated $13 billion is realized, it will represent a 
10% gain over 1960. Anticipated gross farm income of $40 billion would set 
an all-time record. Higher price supports will be a factor, plus larger volume of 
livestock marketings. Farm costs are expected to increase, too, but only about 
1% above the 1960 level. 


contend with it appears that com- 


v 


A DAIRY AND POULTRY FARMER in New York is employing a nove! 
(and comfortable) means of telling people how he feels about the feed grain 
program. He is driving around in a new Cadillac with a sign attached to it 
on which he states his “thanks” to J.F.K. and Orville and to taxpayers whi 
voted for them. “We didn’t,” the sign says. “‘We bought this car with money 
we received for not growing corn.” He told the Chicago Tribune that he 
particularly likes the car because it serves as a constant reminder to him 
and his neighbors of how the government is squandering the taxpayers 
money. He also said he hopes people who see him driving around in it will 
get angr.’ about it. 

v v 


SOME VIEWS ON INTEGRATION and the egg business are presented 
in Egg Producer from the producer side of the fence. Carroll M. Eiler, owner 
of an 18,000-layer flock in Indiana and president of the National Egg Council 
asks, “If you are an independent producer, is integration about to swallow 
you up? I don’t think so. I think they will just pass you by, profit from you 
as long as you use their feed and services. Then use this same money to 
expand your competition and take over your markets if they can.” 

He predicts, however, that the established egg producers are not going 
to take this lying down. Many inefficient ones may be forced out of the busi- 
ness, but many, especially on general farms in areas where good market out- 
lets and quality programs are established, are not going to be easily dis- 
couraged, he says. 

“These producers in the 800 to 5,000-bird class don’t usually depend on 
eggs entirely for their livelihood,” Mr. Eiler continues. “They have and are 
continuing to employ the latest in research and management. Most of these 
producers use labor that would not otherwise be productive. In most cases, 
labor is not a direct expense. As a result, they can produce through extended 
periods of low prices and still show a small profit and be there ready to 
cash in in good times.” 

He also feels that producers near large population centers who market 
eggs direct to consumers will continue to be an important factor in produc- 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 85) 
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AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


The volume of feed business across the nation continues at about the 
same high level, according to industry spokesmen this week. Some firms 
chalked up sizeable increases for the month of June as compared with a year 
earlier. 

Plants are running about the normal time around the nation. Some manu- 
facturers are anticipating some overtime shifts next week due to the July 4 
holiday. 

Broiler and turkey feeds continue as the big volume feeds. In the swine 
growing areas, hog feeds are doing well. 

Price lists are expected to show some decline over the previous lists. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index dropped 1.6 points to 81.4 this week. 
That compares with 73.6 a year earlier. The feed-grain index edged up to 63.2 
this week from 63.1 last week, and that compared with 65.9 a year earlier. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 15.0 this week as com- 
pared with 14.8 a week ago and 14.4 a year ago. (Major feed market review 
and ingredient quotations appear on pages 86-88.) 


Northwest 


the deadline. Salesmen also stepped 
up their efforts before the fiscal year 


Feed business in the Northwest ended because of contests held by 
continues at about the same high | various companies 
level of the previous week. Some There also was some pre-holiday 
manufacturers report business off | buying, but as a rule, most consumers 


didn't plan ahead but bought for their 
immediate needs 

Dairy feeds for mixing still are 
moving in surprisingly good volume, 
perhaps in reflection of the trend to 
more in-barn feeding 

Egg mashes and growing mashes 
are going good and turkey feeds “are 


slightly, but that is balanced by oth- 
ers who say business is better 

June was a good month for the 
feed manufacturers of the Northwest 
Volume was generally above a year 
earlier with some industry spokes- 
men saying their firms were up from 
10 to 20%. 


Hog feeds are moving very well. | really coming along.” Broiler feeds 
One manufacturer said that hog | trailed the leaders 
starter sales had been a consistent | Broiler prices improved a little and 


10% above a year ago indicating that 
type of increase in hogs in that firm’s 
business area. Turkey and _ broiler 
feeds, of course, accounted for large 
volumes. 

Cattle feed business was re- 
ported to be doing well as drouth 
conditions cut pasturage. Some brood 
cows are reportedly being sold in dry 
areas of the Northwest because of 
lack of feed, and also, in some areas, 
there is no water for the cattle to 
drink. 

Mills have been running the normal 
number of hours. The July 4 holiday 
will cause some manufacturers to go 
on overtime during the coming week 
to keep up with orders. 

Most manufacturers say their price 
lists will be down slightly. 


eggs held about steady. On-the-farm 
prices of large white eggs in the west- 
ern New York area moved up to 
35% @3814¢ a dozen from 31@34¢ a 
week earlier. 

Crops in western New York are in 
good shape, but because of the re- 
duced acreage the area will have to 
look to the outside for some of its 
supplies, and there may be some 
switching to other ingredients. 

Running time of some formula feed 
manufacturers increased to 40 hours 
last week from 36 hours in the pre- 
ceding period. 


Central States 


The month of June went out 
with commercial mixed feeds enjoy- 


also 


ing a good general demand. . . some 

Southwest slightly better and some slightly 

Feed business in the Southwest | Poorer than during the third week 
continues at a satisfactory pace with of the month. 

mixers operating on a full five-day The seemingly recurrent summer- 

basis with some anticipating the need lull in the demand has not yet made 
roges its appearance. Mills are generally 


of a Saturday run. The holiday next 
week is chiefly responsible for the 
full operations this week as several 
mills indicated they were building up 
floor stocks. 

The best volume for most plants 
was again centered around turkey 
and hog feeds. Turkey feed volume 
should continue at a high level for 
the next several months. 

The excellent grass conditions in 
much of this area have been a deter- 
rent to better cattle and dairy busi- 
ness although some sources report a 
fair volume of dairy feeds. 

Price lists will be somewhat lower 
this week due to some lower prices 


operating on a 40 hour week with 
only very little in the way of over- 
time and practically nothing in the 
way of curtailment under the stand- 
ard five day week. 

Poultry feeds are ‘moving well with 
the exception of broiler which is 
showing further signs of tapering off 
due to lower replacement levels. Dairy 
feeds continue to do well despite fact 
that pasture is generally good. The 
move of hogs into higher price terri- 
tory, not covered since the middle of 
March, was encouraging with a top 
of $18.75 reached at Chicago June 28. 


Southeast 


among major ingredients but the ; 
change will be slight. As for previous weeks, formula 
feed business in the Southeast con- 
Northeast ’ tinues to be reported as being about 
unchanged. Manufacturers of broiler 
Several factors combined to give | feeds are still operating at above nor- 


mal capacity although replacements 
of chicks are still being cut back. 
However, earlier replacements are 
still requiring large amounts of feed. 
Broiler prices are beginning to im- 
prove a little with sales being made 
at 13 to 13%¢ Ib. f.o.b. the farms, 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 91) 


demand for formula feeds a lift and 
mixers stepped up their running time 
to cope with the increased turnover. 

A good portion of the increase 
stemmed from the fact that some for- 
mula feed manufacturers’ fiscal year 
ended June 30 and the companies 
wanted “to get everything in’ before 


How’s Busi 
The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the southwestern states | ee 
| 
| Top of the Hopper | 
| | 
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Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


MEET YOUR FEED SPECIALISTS 


Wiley Akins—Vice Pres. and Gen. 
Mgr.— Was pres. of two importont 
feed mfg. assns. 25 years’ manoge- 
ment experience in the feed industry 


Dr. Myron W. Pasvogel—V. P., 


Dir. Research, Poultry Div.—Exper. in 


poultry, feed industries. Former Dir 


Poultry Science Dept., U. of Ariz 


Richard W. Kerley — Coordinotor 
of Sales, Production and Procurement 
Degree in general agricult 


yeors experience in the feed 


Dr. Heino Naelapaa— Coord. Spec 
ond Prod.—Was dir. of res. and nutr 
in U.S. firms and abroad. Ph.D. nutr 
ond physiology, Bonn U., Germany 


Dr. R. “A. Rasmussen—V.P., Re- 
search Director, Animal Div. —Served 
on faculty of 3 universities. Degrees 
in biochemistry and nutrition. 


John R. Linsmer— Dir. Tech. Serv- 
U. of Ill College of Agri- 
culture. More then 12 years exper. in 


all phases of feed formulation. 


ices—UOrad 


Gerald J. Anderson —Tech. Serv- 


ices—M. S. degree in poultry nutrition 
Wos research technician at U. of Idaho 
and nutritionist in feed industry 


Richard W. Kelley — Tech. Serv- 
ices—Wos research asst. at U. of Mo 
ond ot Kansas State. Master's degree 
in onimol nutr., U. of Missouri. 


HAND! 


ability problem. Standing by is Harry White, 
Peter Hand Sales Mgr., with more than 20 years’ 
experience in the feed and pharmaceutical fields. 


Problem solving session-—A Peter Hand 
customer (right) meets with Dr. Rasmussen for 
evaluation of his formulas and to discuss a palat- 


They help solve your feed problems additional cost! 


No other supplier of vitamin premixes offers you the services of a 
more highly-qualified staff of feed experts than does Peter Hand. 
Whether you are a large or small manufacturer, they will be happy 


PETER HAND “RED TAPE” SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE 
AND MONEY Peter Hand assays every ingredient used ip every 

premix. After samples are taken, containers are 
sealed with a distinctive red tape. This red tape cannot be removed 
until the assay verifies quality. 


to work with you or your nutritionists on all types of feed problems. 


HERE ARE SOME SERVICES WE OFFER USERS OF OUR VITAMIN PREMIXES: 


@ Provide, evaluate and consult on 
formulas for all kinds of feeds. 


@ Suggest most practical choice of in- 


feed products. 


gredients based on nutritive value, 


relative cost and availability. 
@ IBM computor serv. on feed formulas. 
@ Provide microscopy service. 


@ Help solve pelleting and palatability 


problems. 


PETER HAND 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


@ Carefully laboratory check the qual- 
ity of ingredients in feed formulas 
and aid in the development of new 


@ Report results on performance of 
formulas and new feed additives 
gained under practical conditions at 
our research farm. 


@ Advise on state and federal regula- 
tions, assist on marketing problems. 


Please send me information on Peter Hand premixes, 
vitamins and valuable services to feed manufacturers. 


Name Title 
Company 

Address — 

City Zone State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FOUNDATION 


130 Howell! Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


— 
| 
| 
i | 
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American Poultry 


Congress & Exposition 
Schedule Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS —- The schedule of 
events for the American Poultry 
Congress & Exposition, which will be 
held in Minneapolis July 18-20, has 
been amnounced by officials of the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration. 

Some of the highlights of the meet- 
ing follow: 

Tuesday, July 18—9 a.m., exhibit 
hall opens at Civic Auditorium; 2 
p.m., education session, including talk 
on “Security and How to Get It” by 
Ray Montsalvatge, psychologist from 
Birmingham-Southern College; 8:30 
p.m., Aqua Follies at Lake Wirth. 

Wednesday, July 19—7:30 a.m., 
“Goo-Ac” Stag breakfast at 
Leamington; 8 a.m., opening of ex- 
hibit hall; 9:30 a.m., APHF directors 


meeting, Hotel Radisson; 2:15 p.m., | 
session featuring hatchery | 


general 
disease control clinic, with Dr. Ben 
Pomeroy, University of Minnesota, in 
charge; talks include “PPLO Control 
Through Dipping Hatching Eggs,” 
Dr. P. P. Levine, Cornell University; 
“Fumigation of Hatching Eggs Prior 
to Incubation,” Dr. Pomeroy; “Early 
Warning System in Hatchery Sani- 
tation,” Dr. V. W. Green, University 
of Minnesota, and “Announcing a 
Vaccine for Epidemic Tremors,” Drs. 
J. R. E. Taylor, DeKalb (Ill.) Agri- 
cuitural Assn., and O. H. Petersen, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa; 8:30 p.m., “Aquatennial 
Torchlight Parade’ through down- 
town shopping area. 

Thursday, July 20—8 a.m., Nation- 
al Egg Council Breakfast, Hotel Rad- 
isson; 9 a.m., exhibit hall opens; 10 
a.m., general session, with talks on 
“Broiler Growing in the Upper Mid- 
west” by Emil Johnson, Armour & 
Co., St. Cloud, Minn.; and “Maine's 
Proposed ‘Disease-Free’ Poultry 
Area,” by Dr. H. L. Chute, Univer- 
sity of Maine; 1:45 pm., National 
Egg Council general session fea- 
turing a panel discussion entitled 
“Where Do You Fit in Tomorrow’s 
Specification Egg Market?” and a 
talk on “Barrier to the Midwest's 
Competitive Position” by Leonard 
Eggleston, Iowa State University; 
6:30 p.m., annual American Poultry 
Congress banquet, Hotel Leamington. 

A special display feature will be 
shown in the lower level of exhibit 
hall during the three-day event. 
Sponsored by the Poultry Industry 
Manufacturers Council and APHF, 
the exhibit will depict the various 
units of automation equipment which 
are said to more than pay their way 
on the basis of labor saving and other 
efficiencies as flock size increases. Dr. 
Glenn Bressler, poultry housing au- 
thority from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, will deliver lectures several 
times daily at the exhibit. 

Various groups are planning allied 
meetings during the event. The pre- 
convention agenda will include APHF 
committee meetings that begin Fri- 
day, July 14, and run through Mon- 
day. 


Light Ressints Boost 
Hog and Lamb Prices 


CHICAGO—-Recovering from a de- 
moralized market early this spring, 
prime spring lambs advanced on the 
Chicago market to $21.25 cwt. June 
29, the highest price recorded this 
year. Receipts here have been fewer 
than expected. 

The current market has been good 
to hog prices, too. Seasonally light 
receipts and active packer demand 
have boosted quotations to the high- 
est levels since April 5. The top price 
for hogs here June 27 was $18.50. 

Anticipated curtailment of slaugh- 
ter over the July Fourth holiday pe- 
riod has trimmed demand for some 
types of steers, and consequently the 
cattle market showed steady to lower 
prices. 


Hotel | 


AMINO ACID DIET 


MADISON, WIS.—Can chickens 
make out all right on just amino 
acids rather than high protein feed- 
stuffs? Since last fall University of 
Wisconsin poultry scientists have fed 
amino acids rather than protein to 
four hens. These birds, according to 
Dr. M. L. Sunde, have gained weight 
and are laying a normal number of 
eggs. 

Speculating on the possibility of 
whether chickens might some day be 
fed amino acids rather than high pro- 
tein feeds, Dr. Sunde noted that a 
chicken probably doesn’t need all of 
the amino acids found in most pro- 
teins. Also, he said, there is the pos- 
sibility that chickens could be fed a 
limited number of amino acids, plus 
extra nitrogen, and from this they 
could make other amino acids. 

The experiment with amino acid 
feeding will be explained at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Farm Field Day 
July 11. 


Broiler Prices, Egg 
Settings Edge Up 


SALISBURY, MD. — Broiler prices 
have started to edge upward, but so 
have egg settings. 

For the week ending June 24, the 
average price paid per pound for 
broilers in Delmarva was 14.60¢. A 
week earlier the price was 13.31¢. 

Last week the national egg set was 
54,089,000. This was 2% above the 
previous week and 5% above the 
same week of last year. For the past 
three respective weeks the egg set 
has been 2, 4 and 5% above the same 
week of 1960. 

Settings were up from the previous 
week in 15 of the 22 states. States re- 
porting sizeable decreases include 
Missouri, Connecticut, Arkansas, Tex- 
as and Mississippi. Settings in Del- 
marva were 1% above the previous 
week and 8% below the comparable 
week last year. 

Chick placements in the 22 states 
totaled 41,173,000 broiler chicks. This 
was 1% below the previous week but 
7% above the corresponding week a 
year ago. Decreases were reported 
for 16 states compared with the pre- 
vious week. States with sizeable de- 
creases were Delaware, Virginia, Cal- 
ifornia, Indiana and Texas. 


Canadian Shipments 
Of Feed Up in April 


OTTAWA, ONT. — Canadian ship- 
ments a April of primary or concen- 
trated feeds increased to 41,322 tons 
from 33,971 a year earlier, and sec- 
ondary or complete feeds increased 
to 232,951 tons from 199,565, while 


deliveries of all other animal feeds | 


decreased to 32,662 tons from 41,882 

January-April shipments followed 
the month’s pattern, shipments of 
primary feeds rising to 164,372 tons 
from 146,151 a year ago, and sec- 
ondary feeds to 900,523 tons from 
807,157, and all other animal feeds 
falling to 171,164 tons from 181,906. 


Heat Continues to 


Take Toll in Birds 


LOS ANGELES—Record high tem- 
peratures and dry winds have con- 
tinued to plague California poultry- 
men. Losses of birds through heat ex- 
haustion continued, but at a lower 


rate than during the middle of June. | 


Some turkey growers had 23-24-lb. 
birds die the day prior to delivery, 
according to reports here. 


FIRE IN BUFFALO 
BUFFALO, N.Y.—A_ two-alarm 


fire here damaged the top floor of a | 


six-story industrial building formerly 
occupied by the Maritime Milling 
Co. Maritime Milling operated the 
building, which was being demolished, 
as a mill until February, 1960. 


Animal Health Sales 
Seminars Announced 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The first in a 
series of sales management seminars 
for animal health distributors will be 
held at Ohio State University, July 
10-12, under the sponsorship of Hess 
& Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 

The management faculty for the 
seminar is headed by Dr. W. Arthur 
Cullman, associate professor of busi- 
ness organization at Ohio State, and 
vice president of management and 

| business services. Dr. Cullman’s as- 
sociates include Dr. Jack S. Schiff, 
professor of marketing and chairman 
of the marketing department, Pace 
| College, New York City, and Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Davidson, professor of busi- 
| ness organization at Ohio State Uni- 
| versity. 

Subjects to be covered in the three 
days of lectures, seminars and work- 
shop case studies include territory 
management, sales training, compen- 
sation and motivation, supervision 
and communication and merchandis- 
ing techniques. 

According to James R. Pfeil, man- 
ager of Hess & Clark’s animal health 
products division, 50 registrants have 
signed up for the initial seminar. 
Registrations were limited to this 
number so that each workshop group 
would permit maximum individual 
participation. 

Classes will be held at the Ohio 
Union Building on the Columbus cam- 
pus of Ohio State University. Regis- 
trants will stay at the Olentangy Inn, 
where evening case study sessions 

| will be conducted. 

Hess & Clark will host the animal 
health distributor management group 


July 11, for a tour of the firm’s re- 
search facilities and an outdoor ox- 
roast at Ashland. 


11% Soybean Acreage 


| tive. This provides 


Increase Estimated 


CHICAGO—An increase of 11% in 
1961 soybean acreage compared with 
last year has been estimated by the 
National Soybean Crop Improvement 
Council here. 

Robert W. Judd, the council’s man- 
aging director, reported June 28 that 
the organization’s estimated total of 
26,935,000 acres planted to soybeans 
is 2,660,000 acres more than was 
planted in 1960 and it is about 509,- 
000 acres than was indicated by the 
US. Department of Agriculture's 
March 1 report of intentions to plant. 

About 5% of the intended acreage 
was yet to be planted as of June 24, 
the council said. 

Illinois is expected to continue as 
the major soybean growing state with 
an estimated 5,514,000 acres reserved 
for the crop. States with estimated 
acreages exceeding 2 million acres in- 
clude Iowa, Indiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri and Minnesota. 


West Coast Pillebury 
Post to N. T. Newkirk 


MINNEAPOLIS — N. T. (Tom) 
Newkirk has been named manager 
of The Pillsbury Co.’s West Coast 
feed manufactur- 
ing operations lo- 
cated at Turlock 
and Reedley, Cal., 
according to an- 
nouncement by L. 
R. Wright, opera- 
tions manager of 
the central - west 
region of Pills- 


bury’s feed divi- 
sion. 

was formerly area 
sales manager at Pillsbury’s Clinton, 
Iowa, feed plant. Following gradua- 
tion from the University of Missouri 
in 1954, Mr. Newkirk entered the feed 
industry in California and was then 
transferred to his previous assign- 
| ment at Clinton. 


USDA-Publicker Deal 


Follows on Heels 
Of Molasses Landing 


In action following the landing of 
more than 2 million gallons of Cuban 
molasses at New Orleans, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has signed 
a one-year contract for the sale of 
14 million bushels of surplus corn to 
the Publicker Chemical Co., Phila- 
delphia, for use in the production of 
industrial non-beverage alcohol. 

It was reported that Publicker 
agreed to pay 64¢ bu. for the govern- 
ment-owned, low-grade corn and to 
stop importing molasses from Cuba 
for the duration of the contract. 

USDA's June 23 formal announce- 
ment of its deal with Publicker re- 
ferred to the department’s April 21 
statement which specified that con- 
tractors accepted under its bargain- 
price offer of corn would not be per- 

(Turn to USDA-PUBLICKER, page 90) 


Grain 
For Drouth Aid 


WASHINGTON — Telegrams from 
the drouth areas of northern Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana have literally swamped the 
desks of US. Department of Agri- 
culture officials in charge of drouth 


| aid programs. 


Early this week Agriculture Secre- 
tary Orville Freeman designated 
counties in northwestern Minnesota 


on Tuesday afternoon and evening, | and most of North Dakota for drouth 


help, and as soon as incoming wires 
have been analyzed, it seems certain 
that relief will be made available to 


| other states. 


In North Dakota, the disaster feed 
grain program has been made opera- 
that stocks of 
CCC grain may be made available to 


| drouth-stricken farms under admin- 


istrative decision of USDA. Under 
this law, CCC stocks may be made 
available at the support price of the 
county where delivered. 


Garvey Acquires K.C., 


Chicago Storage 


KANSAS CITY—Garvey grain in- 
terests have announced the acquisi- 
tion of grain storage facilities in Kan- 
sas City and Chicago. 

Willard W. Garvey, president of 
Garvey Grain, Inc., Wichita, Kansas, 
announced the purchase of the Norris 
elevator in Chicago from the Norris 
Grain Co. The elevator has a total 


| capacity of 2,150,000 bu. C. William 


Swaby has been appointed manager 
for the company in Chicago. 

The Lincoln-K.C. Grain Co., a divi- 
sion of Lincoln Grain, Inc., Kansas 
City, has assumed operation of the 


| elevator of the Chicago, Burlington & 


| Quincy Railroad 


in North Kansas 
City, according to George A. Lincoln, 
president of the company. The Bur- 
lington house has a 2%4-million-bushel 
capacity. It formerly was operated 
under lease by the Norris Grain Co. 
W. Lowell Gordon will manage the 
Kansas City operation. 

Gary W. McKinney will succeed 
Mr. Gordon as manager of the Atchi- 
son, Kansas, elevator, according to 
H. Bernard Fink, president of C-G-F 
Grain Co., Inc., Topeka, Kansas. The 
Atchison unit has a 13-million-bushel 
storage capacity. 

In another announcement, Mrs. 
Olive Garvey, president of Grain 
Merchants, Inc., Wichita, announced 
that the merchandising and traffic 
departments of Grain Merchants have 
established headquarters in Kansas 
City. Ralph J. Crawford, executive 
vice president of Grain Merchants, 
will move his offices from Wichita to 
Kansas City. 


— 
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from Dr. Salsbury's exclusively 


Dr. Salsbury’s famous Wavac (drinking-water vaccine) is now packaged 
in a new ten-pack container that makes it easier to stock, handle, and sell. 
Note the new look . . . neat, compact appearance . .. ten bottles of Wavac nested : 
in a glistening, frosty white carton made of expandable polystyrene. 

Two kinds of Wavac to meet every flock need: Wavac in combined form 

to protect against Newcastle disease and infectious bronchitis; and 

Newcastle Wavac in single form. Wavac in the new Vac-Pak is being advertised 
to your customers. They’re looking for the “new look” in vaccine packaging — 
Vac-Pak. So stock and sell Wavac in the new Vac-Pak carton. 

Contact your Dr. Salsbury’s representative or write direct. 


e@ Convenient, easy to handle and store, highly 
resistant to impact damage. 


e@ Vac-Pak is color-coded. Sealing tape identifies the 
contents, serial number, expiration date. 


e@ Same high-quality Wavac so well known to 
poultrymen everywhere. 


e@ Each bottle completely labeled—all directions 
on or inside fold-out label (see at right) 4 


LABORATORIES 
towa, U.S.A. 
MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 4 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charites City 


Get Famous WAVAC 
- 
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Condemnation Sleuth Alabama Alabama Feed, Poultry Pfizer Acquires 
To Study Production Factors 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
one of the younger states in poultry 
production and one of the first to 
jump into thorough research to re- 
duce condemnations from the proces- 


Alabama, 


sor level, is going to concentrate on | 


research from the production level 
to see if the controversial condem- 
nations can be reduced still further. 

There is a possibility the state will 
provide some funds to aid in the 
work, which has largely been financed 
through regular channels at Auburn 
University and the state’s poultry in- 
dustry itself. 

Announcements to this effect were 
made at the annual convention of the 
Alabama Poultry Industry Assn.’s 
ninth annual convention here June 
20-21. Dr. S. Allen Edgar, poultry 
pathologist at Auburn, pointed out 
that the “heat off” now on high 
rates of condemnations 
low more time and effort toward re- 
search on the production level. At 
the conclusion of Dr. Edgar's talk, 
which consisted of a report on prog- 
ress in reducing condemnations, John 
Livingston of Albertville, who was 
presiding, announced that state of- 
ficials believed it would be possible 
to assist financially in the work. 


is 


Cooperation Praised 

Much progress has been made in 
reducing condemnations not only 
from the processing level but in pro- 
duction, two speakers told the meet- 
ing. Dr. Edgar and James R. Hub- 
bard, extension poultryman at Au- 
burn, lauded the industry in the state 
for its cooperation in getting the 
jump on condemnations when they 
were at a high peak 

In 1959, Alabama was one of the 
first states to launch an industry- 
wide effort to find out why condem- 
nations were so high. Much of the 
research was done in the processing 
plants or with condemned birds taken 
from throw-off barrels and sent to 
the laboratories. Researchers fol- 
lowed production lines all the 
from scalding tanks to the 
lines. They worked closely with in- 
spectors all the way, and learned that 
condemnations were due to disease 
mainly but. processors were at fault, 
too. 

“At that time relationship between 
the processors and the inspectors was 
poor, and we launched efforts to find 
out the reasons for such high con- 
demnations all the way from the kill 
tanks in plants right on through,” 
Dr. Edgar said 

“At the time we would pick 
10 to 20 birds from the condemnation 
barrels and we studied them. We 
went behind the inspectors to select 
chickens for diagnosis.” 

Respiratory and CRD in those days 
were by far the biggest reason for 
condemnations but other factors also 
showed, these being scaldings, bruises 
and other plant errors. 


Percentage of Agreement 
Early in this period, from April 18 
to July 1, 1960, researchers’ checks 
agreed with inspectors’ findings only 


This will al- | 


| 
| 


way | 
finish | 


32% of the time. Then percentages 
of agreement started climbing, and 


from April to July 1, the percentage 
of agreement with inspectors had 
climbed to 68%. And from that time 
through September affirmative 
findings with inspectors’ either 
climbed higher or remained about the 
same. For the entire period agree- 
ment was around 56%, and by Jan. 1 
1961, the percentage of agreement 
had reached 63%. 

With an emergency on, he said, re- 
searchers looked for plant errors as 
well as disease factors. Water tanks 
were checked to see if more bacteria 
developed after a batch had been run 
through. In some instances, bacteria 
showed an increase during the day’s 
run while in other cases they did not 
In some cases, where a lot of water 
was used, bacteria showed an in- 
crease. Therefore, it appears, that 
there “is not much rhyme or reason 
whether birds come through tanks 
first or later,” he said. There were 
times, Dr. Edgar said, when bacteria 
readings were made that indicated 
plants had not done a good job of 
cleaning up the day before. 

“There is still a great deal to be 
learned about how to stop condem- 
nations and we're going to look into 
the production side more thoroughly 
We'll spend more time with flocks 
and study good management prac- 
tices. To do this we're going to need 
good records and we'd like your co- 
operation to help us find out what 
is wrong,” he said. 

Stressing that since progress has 
been made in reduction of condem- 
nations since January, 1960, from the 
processing level, Dr. Edgar said such 


things as weather, worms, housing, 
(Turn to ALABAMA, pabe 9%) 


‘Poultry Trade Should 
Tell Cholesterol Facts’ 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Egg peo- 
ple as well as the poultry industry in 
general should do everything possi- 
ble to offset publicity regarding cho- 
lesterol content of eggs, Curtis Col- 
lier, manager of the southern Poultry 
and Egg National Board office, said 
at last week’s annual convention of 
the Alabama Poultry Industry Assn 

He suggested stronger activities 
among school authorities and teach- 
ers, as well as local doctors to get 
the true facts about eggs to them 
PENB is taking advertising space in 
the American Medical Journal to tell 
the story. “It would be foolish to try 
to tell the layman that eggs are not 
responsible for cholesterol effects if 
doctors tell him otherwise,” he said 

Mr. Collier pointed out that publi- 
cations have been told the true story 
about eggs and that many of the 
syndicated medical column writers 
are doing much to correct the misin- 
formation. 

He also urged egg men to do as 
Florida is doing—put demonstrators 
in stores to tell the public about eggs 
and to distribute booklets containing 
recipes on how to prepare eggs for 
meals other than breakfast. 


HEAD ALABAMA GROUP—New officers of the Alabama Feed Assn. chosen 
at the group’s annual business meeting in Montgomery include, left to right: 
W. D. Swafford, Birmingham, secretary-treasurer; Dr. George Ingram, vice 
president; H. J, Harrell, president, and E. B. Medlock, retiring president. 


Groups Elect Officers 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—H. J. Har- 
| rell of Enterprise was elected presi- 
| dent of the Alabama Feed Assn. at 

its annual business meeting held in 
conjunction with the annual conven- 
| tion of the Alabama Poultry Industry 
Assn. last week. He succeeds E. B. 
Medlock, Dixie Home Feeds, Albert- 
ville 

TD 
has been serving as secretary-treas- 
urer, was elevated to vice president, 
and W. D. Swafford, Birmingham, 
was named secretary-treasurer. 

Five new two-year directors were 
chosen also. They are John Bank- 
head, Mr. Harrell, Mr. Medlock, 
Charles Miller and John Weeks. 
Dewey Walley was chosen for a two- 
year unexpired term. 

John Livingston, Albertville, was 
elevated from the vice presidency of 
the poultry association to president. 
He succeeds J. C. Woodward, Bir- 
mingham. E. O. Creel and Royce 
Wood, Decatur, were named vice 
presidents. Walter L. Walsh, Mont- 
gomery, was re-named _secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Alabama Turkey Assn. and the 
Alabama Poultry Processors organi- 
zation also held annual business meet- 
ings and elected officers. 

Elmert Snyder was reelected pres- 
ident of the Alabama Turkey Assn 
Other officers included W. C. Bates, 
Jr., Ft. Deposit, vice president, and 


George Ingram, Cullman, who 


M. E. Wilson, Oneonta, secretary- | 
treasurer. 
The processors reelected Morris 


Putnam president, Roosevelt Papper | 


vice president and W. E. Campbell 
secretary-treasurer. 

The feed association decided to 
support whatever bill in the state 


legislature Alabama poultry 
tries support for dealing with con- 
lemnation pits. 


indus- | 


Enzyme Firm 


NEW YORK Signing of a con- 
| tract for the acquisition by Chas 
| Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, of all 
| the outstanding capital stock of Paul- 
| Lewis Laboratories, Inc., Milwaukee, 

a company specializing in enzyme 
production, research and technoiogy, 
has been announced by John E. Mc- 
| Keen, Pfizer president, and Paul 
Halmbacher, president of the Paul- 
| Lewis company. 

The acquisition is based on an ex- 
change of approximately 60,000 
shares of Pfizer common stock for 
the stock of Paul-Lewis, which will 
become a subsidiary of Pfizer, a man- 
ufacturer of pharmaceuticals, chemi- 
cals and agricultural products. Mr 
Halmbacher will remain as president 
of Paul-Lewis Laboratories, Inc. 
Paul-Lewis’ plant and offices are 
located in Milwaukee. It manufactures 
enzyme products principally for the 
dairy and brewing industries, as well 
several specialty enzymes. Its 
major dairy product is rennet extract 
used in making cheese. For the brew- 


as 


ing industry, Paul-Lewis manufac- 
tures proteolytic and diastatic en- 
zyme preparations. The company’s 
specialty enzymes are used in the 
pharmaceutical, food and paper in- 
dustries. 

In making the acquisition an- 


nouncement, Mr. McKeen pointed out 
that the research efforts of the two 
organizations would be mutually ad- 
vantageous and that Pfizer's fermen- 
tation experience would be especially 
helpful to the Paul-Lewis organiza- 
tion in the development of a broader 
range of enzyme products. It 
means diversification for Pfizer 
a field that has interesting 
potential, he said. 


also 
into 
growth 


New Chicken Uses Featured at Festival 


SEAFORD, DEL. - 
Chicken Festival visitors’ responses 
are any indication, new chicken prod- 
ucts like chickenburgers and chicken 
wieners (bird dogs) should be com- 
mercial successes. 

That's the word following the 14th 
innual Delmarva Chicken Festival 
held here June 15-17. Members of the 
Seaford Lions Club reported that 
they were unable to cook the chicken- 
burgers fast enough for the crowds 
that sometimes lined up three-deep 
iround the chickenburger sales coun- 
ter. It was said to be the first large- 
cale commercial test for the new 
hicken product. 

Visitors also got sample tastes of 

hicken cold cuts, chicken wieners, 

hicken cocktail rolls and other new 

hicken product innovations at a 

Chicken Product Showcase,” de- 

gned and assembled by Willard T. 
McAllister, extension marketing spe- 

ilist at the University of Delaware. 
Mr. McAllister said the usual re- 
ponse of the persons tasting the new 

hicken products was “Where can I 
buy it?” 

The new products are reported to 
have been the hit of the show al- 
hough a beauty contest, two cooking 
ontests and a parade were also part 

f the festival program. 

Among the products in Mr. Mc- 
Allister’s exhibit, in addition to chick- 
enburgers and chicken wieners, were 
chicken scrapple, smoked chicken, 
chicken liver paté, chicken cold cuts, 
chicken - on-a-stick, chicken cro- 
quettes, chicken hors d'oeuvres, 
chicken corn soup, chicken meat loaf, 
heat-and-serve chicken ala-king 
chicken spread, chicken cocktail rolls 
and fully cooked heat-and-eat barbe- 
cued chickens. 

Also: Canned stewed chicken, 
shredded chicken, boned whole chick- 
en, fricassee of chicken wings, giblet 
| gravy, frozen-dehydrated chicken 
| pieces, whole frozen chickens and 


If Delmarva | 


chicken 


parts. including’ wings, 

thighs, drumsticks, breasts and liv- 
ers. 

Mr. McAllister described them as 


exciting, new and different products 
that have great potential in expand- 
ing the market for broiler meat. 
Miss Delmarva Named 

In the Miss Delmarva Pageant, 
blonde Betsy Rickards of Selbyville, 
Del., took the honors. She 
lected as Miss Delmarva the 14th 
from a field of 22 winners of com- 
munity contests held earlier on the 
Eastern Shore. As winner of the Miss 
Delmarva title, she won a $750 schol- 
arship among other gifts. 

In the culinary competition, a Del- 
aware mother of eight children won 
FESTIVAL, 90) 


was se- 
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Lindsey-Robinson Mill 
Acquired by Bank 


By Special Correspondent 


ROANOKE, VA. — The Bank of 
Virginia has acquired the closed 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc., mill 


here at a foreclosure sale. The bank's 
bid of $300,000 was reported to have 
been the only one offered at the sale. 
A deed of trust for the property has 
been held by the bank since March, 
1959. 

Lindsey-Robinson’s milling opera- 
tions here, closed last August, have 
been valued at more than $1 million. 
The foreclosure sale is the latest and 
perhaps final development in the 
firm’s liquidation procedures started 
nearly a year ago. 

Lewis P. Thomas, vice president of 
the bank, which is one of Lindsey- 
Robinson’s major creditors, said sale 
of the milling property for industrial 

| use is being promoted through the 
Roanoke Chamber of Commerce. 

| Some prospects have shown interest, 
it was reported. 
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Special Barge to Lift 
Grain at Wheeler Dam 


By Special Correspondent 
DECATUR, ALA.—A floating grain 
elevator on its way to Wheeler Dam 
and a temporary around the 
will 


road 
dam 


help start grain moving 
igain on the Tennessee River below 
the spot where a collapsed lock has 


tied up shipping since June 2. 

The special barge, a solution de- 
by engineers of Cargill, Inc 
handling firm headquartered 
it Minneapolis, is expected to relieve 
the pinch being felt by the broiler in- 
lustry of Georgia and Alabama which 
depends on the river for movement 


f TO 


sed 


million bushels of feed grain a 
year 
The 243-ft. Cargill barge with spe 
il elevating and conveying machi! 


ery aboard will be sunk in 8 ft. of 
water on the downriver of the 
Grain barges will tie up along- 
the barge elevator, which will 
lift their cargoes to a conveyor across 
the top of the dam and the conveyor 
deposit the grain into waiting 
barges on the upriver side. Total ele- 
vation from barge to barge will be 
60 ft. The barge will be refloated 
when the lock resumes operation 

The elevator barge is now en route 
from Chicago to the and is ex- 
pected to begin operating within a 
month. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
will rent the equipment from Cargill 
and the Minneapolis firm and 10 
other grain companies will share the 
operating costs 

For now, TVA temporary 
road has been built around the dan 
iS an emergency measure which will 
enable trucks to carry grain 
barges below the dam to those ¢ 

Meanwhile, 100 barges and several 
towboats are marooned on the river 
ibove the dam. Grain is being shipped 
by rail and truck until the elevator 
barge begins operating 

W. M. Berger, Cargill manager in 
Chattanooga, said the higher cost of 
rail shipment has resulted in an in- 
crease in corn price of from 9 to 12¢ 
a bushel at Gainesville, Ga., heart of 
the Georgia poultry industry. He add- 
ed that Georgia poultrymen presently 
ire feeding 40 million broilers. 


side 


side 


will 


site 


said, a 


Grain comprises about 65% of the 
tonnage moved past the Wheeler 
Dam. It comes from midwest farm 


areas and is shipped from such points 
as Minneapolis, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Kansas City 

Sections of the north wall 
lock collapsed June 2 


of the 
Estimates of 


the time required to repair it range 
from eight months to a year or more 


OVER THE TOP — Grain is moved 
from one barge to another in this 
engineer's drawing of grain shippers’ 
solution to getting cargoes past 
Wheeler Dam on the Tennessee Riv- 
er, where a collapsed lock has sty- 
mied shipping upriver from Florence- 
Sheffield, Ala. Elevating machinery 
lifts grain from the barge at left, 
transferring it to the self-loading 
craft adapted to the situation by 
Cargill, Inc. Equipment on Cargill's 
eraft (A) further elevates the grain 
to a conveyor (B) which lifts it the 
remaining 60 ft. over the dam into 
the barge (C) for delivery upriver 
from the lock and dam. 


TENNESSEE RIVER GRAIN 
TRAFFIC LEAPS 


ATLANTA — Movement of grain 
and other agricultural commodities 
on the Tennessee River increased in 
volume 10 times from 1949 to 1957, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced. 

The importance of the river as a 
means of transportation to the indus- 
try was also emphasized the first part 
of June when a lock at Wheeler Dam, 
near Decatur, Ala., collapsed throw- 
ing the grain and commodities move- 
ment into a stalemate. Mills in the 
area found themselves running short 
of corn to feed the Southeast’s poul- 
try industry. Plans are now under- 
way to transfer commodities from 
barges around the dam where they 
will be re-loaded. 

During 1957 the gross volume of 
agricultural products, mostly grain, 
carried on the river totaled 1,134,000 
tons as compared with 108,787 tons 
in 1949. Grain and other feed ingredi- 
ents amounted to 905,903 tons in 1957 
as compared with 105,099 tons in 
1949. 


Dealer Management 


Series Set by Kent 
MUSCATINE, IOWA—Kent Feeds, 


Inc., has announced the first in a 
eries of dealer management meet- 
‘rs on financial aspects of retail 


1 businesses 


The firm says that because of a 30- 
tudent limit on the classes and the 
nterest shown in the subjects to be 
»vered, classes will be held in both 
Muscatine and Sioux City. According 
to Roy Luce, sales training director 
for Kent, there is a possibility that 
1 third location for the series will 
ilso have to be arranged 

The Muscatine class will hold its 
first meeting July 12 and the Sioux 


City class will meet for the first time 
July 17. The first sessions at both 
ocations will include such topics as 
balance sheet analysis, profit and loss 
statement analysis, financial ratios, 
okkeeping and budgeting and cash 
flow, according to W. F. Schafen- 
icker, Kent manager 
Conducting the sessions will be O 
W. Joiner, vice president 


saies 


and gen- 


eral manager; F. G. Hocking, treas- 
urer; Joe Flynn, dealer development 
nanager; Don Kolar, assistant con- 
troller; John Schumacher, auditor, 
ind Mr. Schafenacker. Part of the 
meeting will be devoted to private 
counseling with dealers who may 
iave specific financial problems or 
questions, Mr. Schafenacker com- 


mented. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Schafenacker said: “Proper financial] 
nanagement of the retail feed busi- 
can be the key to its 
failure, especially now and in the 
mmediate future. The aim of this 
educational program for Kent deal- 
rs is to help owner-managers build 
their business on a solid financial 
footing.” 


ness success 


or 


Omaha Feed Club 


OMAHA, NEB. — Max K. Mason, 
ranch manager of the Thompson- 
Hayward Chemical Co. here, was 


elected president of the Omaha Feed 
Club at the group’s recent meeting 
it the Happy Hollow Club. He suc- 
Leonard Chittenden, manager 
of the Allied Mills, Inc., plant here. 

Elected first and second vice presi- 
lents respectively were Don Brad- 
dock, Cereal Byproducts, Inc., and 
Frank Johnson, president of South 
Omaha Supply Co. 

Glenn Scott of Allied Mills was 
elected secretary and Murray Peter- 
son, manager of the Omaha Flour 
Mills, was elected treasurer. 

W. P. Mann of W. P. Mann Sales 
Co., and William Bates of Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills were elected to 
three-year terms each on the board 
of directors, 


ceeds 


Harold E. Ford Joins 
Mar-Jac Poultry Co. 


GAINESVILLE, GA The Mar- 
Jac Poultry Co., Gainesy has an 
nounced that Harold E 1 will join 


he company’s 


nanagement team 
within the next 
ew weeks 

Max Ward pres- 
ident of Mar-Jac 
announced that 
Mr. Ford will di 
rect the company’s 
market develop- 

lent and_ public 
relations pro 2 

ran “The addi 
tion of Mi Ford Harold E. Ford 
to our management team has con 
pleted the company’s move toward 
a concentrated program of service 
to our customers in the fields of mer- 
chandising and sales aids,’”’ Mr. Ward 
stated. “His knowledge of the poul- 
try industry and the retail food in- 
lustry will enable us to provide a 
diversified, high quality consume! 
product with rigid specifications that 
can be controlled from farm produc- 
tion to the consume! 

Mr. |} d has been associated with 
the Southeastern P & Egg 
Assn. for the past six years. Prior t 
his work with Southeastern, he was 
employed by the Chain Stores Cou 


Rains, Winds Damage 
Southern Grain Crop 


ATLANTA—Rain and wind in tie 
Alabama, Geergia and South Caro- 
lina area last week whipped the sma 
rain crop and in some cases stoppe 
the 1961 harvest 

Up t € n inches of i vas re- 
ported in me parts of the three- 
state area 

At Anderson, S.C., cente 
‘rain production in Sout} 
the heavy rains stopped 
The barley crop was a 
vested and the farmers 


starting on oO 
ginning to ripen 


rain beat it down 


its 


At the Anderson Elevato 
Co Charles Terpenins manager 
said that approximately 80,000 bush- 
els had been stored within a 10-day) 
period but that the rain put a halt to 
movements 

South Carolina is expected to pro- 
duce bout $700,000 worth of oats 
and about $175,000 worth of barley 
this year. Both crops are showing 
a large increase in acreage since 
there are no restrictions 

South Alabama, where corn is rap- 
idly maturing, was also hard hit by 
the rain 

How much damage was done will 
not be known for several days, how- 
ever 


The sudden heavy rains and a late 
spring have both affected crops gen- 


throughout the South 
Feed Firm Damaged 


COCHRAN, GA. 
accompanying the heavy 1 
swept the South, damaged 
lonial Feed & Seed Co 

The twister ripped the 
caused damage estimated at 
$15,000 and $20,000, according 
Jimmy Dykes, part owner 


erally 


A small tornado, 
iins which 
the Co- 


roof and 
between 


to 


The storm came within 300 feet of 


Dykes’ home where 16 young girls 
were attending a party, leaped over 
the home and hit the feed business. 


Hugh Bragdon Dies 


TERRE HAUTE, IND Funeral 
services were held here June 26 for 
Hugh C. Bragdon, 58, who for 28 
years had been connected with the 
animal nutrition department of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute 
Mr. Bragdon died June 23 after a 
short illness. 
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State Official Raps 
Industry Promotion 
Of Poultry Projects 


MADISON, WIS.—A state depart- 
ment of agriculture official here had 
published comments this week 
on feed and poultry equipment firms’ 
promotion of poultry projects. 

Baxter Newton of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture’s markets 
division was quoted as saying that 
the situation in Wisconsin's poultry 


some 


industry may become one in which 
“giants are killing giants.” 

He termed as “giants” the feed 
ind poultry equipment firms that 


‘ expansion of poultry enterprises. 
He said that excessive production has 
ight a crisis in the form of low 
irket prices for eggs, turkeys and 
chicken broilers. 
“Each time we go through a crisis 
this, a competitor, which may be 
ked by one of the giants, is pushed 
out of business,” Mr. Newton said. 
He said that, in spite of the already 
high level of poultry and egg pro- 
duction, “feed and poultry equipment 
firms are offering Wisconsin poultry- 
men package deals aimed at setting 
up new and larger operations.” 
Mr. Newton said that in one such 
package,” a feed company offers the 


financing for a laying house of from 
5,000 to 10,000 bird capacity, the feed 
for the flock and an outlet for the 
produced. He said such opera- 
cost between $4 and $8 per 
with an investment that could 
run to $40,000. 


ergs 


picture of the kind of return 
these investments can make _ isn’t 
sy, but that’s the way they are 


being presented to farmers and lend- 

ing institutions,’’ Mr. Newton said. 
“We have to do something to wake 
ip people who are buying these pack- 
als—the credit agencies as well 
individual investors.” 

Newton said that in the case 

f chicken broilers, price guarantees 


of 18¢ lb. are offered, while birds on 

the market recently were bringing 
11 to 14¢ Ib. 

He was also quoted as saying that 


the independent operator who has no 
connection with a large firm “also 
becomes a victim of the situation be- 
“ause he still gets the low price even 
though not involved in the industry 
expansion program.” 


FDA Amends Order 
Covering Hygromycin 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
a change in its food additive regula- 
tion for hygromycin B in chicken 
feed. 

FDA said in the June 24 Federal 
Register that the order was being 


amended to delete a provision requir- 
ing labeling to the effect that the 
medicated feed should not be fed to 
laying hens. The Elanco Products Co., 
division of Eli Lilly & Co., had pe- 
titioned for the amendment. 


ALL FEEDS SUBJECT TO 
FDA REGULATION 


CHICAGO — Two recent federal 
court decisions have upheld the Food 
and Drug Administration’s conten- 
tion that it has jurisdiction over foods 
and drugs processed and sold wholly 
within one state if any of the ingre- 
dients have crossed state lines. This 
was pointed out this week by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The court decisions are noted as 
being of significance to “intrastate” 
feed manufacturers because they indi- 
cate that such manufacturers prob- 
ably are subject to the provisions of 
the food and drug law. It is almost 
impossible, AFMA points out, to con- 
ceive of a modern manufactured feed 
composed entirely of ingredients that 
have not been shipped in interstate 
commerce. 
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CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


BY JOHN CIPPERLY 


Aroused Over Supports 


WASHINGTON Announcement 


last week of extension of price sup- | 


ports on 196l-crop soybeans to pro- 


ducer-owned and controlled soybean | 


marketing cooperatives has aroused 
resentment among the proprietary 
grain, feed and warehouse trade. 

There is feeling among these per- 
sons that the grant of price support 
through warehouse-storage Joans and 
purchase agreements has the elements 
of a grant of advantage to farmer 
cooperatives — particularly those 
which have crushing facilities. 

Last week’s announcement 
stuffs, June 24, page 8) involved a 
cooperative in Arkansas which has 
been primarily a rice cooperative, but 
now that 
major crop, this cooperative 
moved into the soybean field. 

It also noted that there 


has 


1S are 


other major soybean elevators among | 


the cooperatives—also with crushing 
facilities—and that they may ulti- 
mately benefit with a head start mar- 
ket-wise on proprietary producers of 
feeds. 
Opposed by Benson 

This proposal was consistently op- 
posed by the Benson administration 
and likely will be again vigorously 
fought by the eastern farm coopera- 
tives which would be penalized by 
this ruling by Secretary of Agricul- 


ture Orville Freeman 
But this is an administrative ac- 
tion by Assistant Secretary James 


T. Ralph and cannot be changed at 
this point, unless, of course, the soy- 
bean producers rise to protest. 

Some observers here say the great 
danger now is that Mr. Ralph, a sup- 
porter of marketing agreements and 
orders, may move to bring the en- 
tire soybean crop under marketing 
agreements and orders, which is a 
discretion available to him under the 
existing law. 

There is some faint hope in trade 
circles that the marketing agree- 
ment and orders act might be amend- 
ed to remove soybeans from this 
law. But reliable Senate sources say 
that the basic fight against the omni- 
bus bill is enough for them to handle 
at this session of Congress and that 
any obstacles to further expansion 
of the Ralph philosophy must be 
taken on the administrative end 


Grain Buyers Alarmed 


WASHINGTON—-Two recent news 
announcements from this city are 
said to have caused alarm and in- 
decision on the part of foreign buy- 
ers of feed grains. The first of these 
was an announcement of a spokes- 
man from Congress representing the 
mining industry stating that the U.S 
was prepared to take over a $60 mil- 
lion surplus of lead and zinc from 
U.S. smelters and pay for the cost 
of this take-over through the sales 
of US. agricultural commodities at 
discount prices to nations which 
would pay either in dollars or hard 
currencies 

The first reaction came from the 
recently formed Feed Grain Coun- 
cil, whose purpose is to stimulate 
sale and use of US. feed grain in 
foreign countries. Spokesmen for the 
Feed Grain Council were little short 
of aghast when this information was 
made available to them. Subsequent- 
ly, it was learned that White House 
officials who okayed this proposal 
did not sense the commodity market 


(Feed- | 


soybeans have become a | 


aspect of this deal and that they 
had been acting on assurances of pol- 
icy makers at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture that such a discount 
offer for the purpose of obtaining 
dollars or hard currency payments 
would not influence international! 
commodity markets. 

Top U.S. policy makers say that 
the use of the term discount was 
unfortunate and they would not con- 
cur in it. But at the same time 
they admitted that the news story 
appearing in the usually reliable New 
York Times was otherwise totally 
correct and that there was pending 
a lead-zine deal in the making from 
U.S. smelters. 

Canadian Barter Deal 

This information followed a pre- 
vious news item which gained littl 
public attention. The Canadian min 
ister of agriculture told Parliament 
that he had no immediate knowledge 
of a barter deal between this coun- 
try and the Consolidated Mining 
Company of Canada wherein the U.S 
would pick up lead stocks from ths 
Canadian corporation and compen- 
sate through sales of U.S. surplus 
grains in world markets or even in 
Canada. 

This deal takes on more import- 
ance, as it now appears that Canada 
may be in danger of most severe 
crop losses in this year’s crops due 
to drouth conditions. 

In fact, the old man-bites-dog stor) 
may be enacted this year if the U.S 
were to sell grain to Canada, even on 
a barter basis. 

Disclosure of this seemingly un- 
related news has aroused the barter 
interests as well as USDA and other 
interests who do not seem in har- 
mony with White House policy. To 
use an old southern expression, the 
White House does not seem to be 
on “kissin’ cousin” relationship with 
some of the other agencies. 

Much in Common 

There is now little doubt that thes« 
two seemingly isolated lead barte: 
deals have much in common. 

These isolated positions of the gov- 
ernment have previously been report- 
ed. This week when US. govern- 
ment and Canadian agencies were 
questioned on the issue, it was found 
that while both governments wer: 
willing to admit concern, there was 
a dead-end where no further infor- 
mation was available. 

Possibly this news may forecast 
that the Kennedy administration is 
now bent on international commod- 
ity agreements throughout the world 
And, this instance of a lead-zine dea! 

plus its silver potential, which is 
subordinated—is merely a short-cut- 
ting of an international commodity 
agreement in these metals whereby 
USDA through administrative action 
may put itself in the position of hold- 


ing world lead producers’ buffer 
stocks, allegedly for U.S. strategic 
stockpiles. 


This situation is now on dead cen- 
ter, possibly due to these disclosures 
But, it is not dead. There are deals 
a-cooking. 

World commodity market condi- 
tions may lend plausibility to such 
deals, but the commodity trade, proc- 
essors and others should watch their 
positions henceforth 

But, from the cynic’s chair, world 
commodity markets always show ap- 
prehension over buffer stocks held by 
any government, since the political 
urge, like sex, is hard to subdue. 


| 


DELANEY CLAUSE 


(Continued from page 1) 


with a change in the law which pro- 
vides that the Delaney clause would 
not apply to a feed additive if there 
were no harm to the animal and if 
no residue could be found in the end 
products. The AFMA has told FDA 
that the feed industry would be will- 
ing to support this proposal. How- 
ever, one problem in all of this is that 
FDA at the same time wants more 
authority to revoke “prior sanctions” 
something which presumably would 
be opposed by many industries. 
AFMA Outlines Situation 

An AFMA bulletin this week out- 
lined the extensive work which 
AFMA and AHI have been doing in 
seeking legislation to modify the 
Delaney clause of the food additives 
iumendment. 

Since May of 1959, AFMA points 
out, FDA has held that certain addi- 
tives can no longer be used unless the 
manufacturer’s use of such additives 
is covered under the “prior sanction” 
clause of the food additive law. Prior 
sanction does not apply to the addi- 
tive as such but only to a specific 
sanction for use by a particular man- 
ufacturer under a specific new drug 
application. The result has been that 
feed manufacturers have not been 
ible to obtain any effective NDA’s 
for new uses of stilbestrol, dienestrol 
diacetate and certain arsenicals. This 
has involved problems in additive 
combinations, feed formulation 
changes, etc., as well as new uses of 
specific additives. 

AFMA notes that in May, indus- 
try presented to FDA a legislative 
proposal calling for modification of 
the Delaney clause. Basically, this 
proposal called for establishment of 
a scientific advisory committee. This 
committee would review all pertinent 


data and would then recommend, on 


the basis of scientific judgment, 
whether or not an additive should be 
prohibited under the Delaney clause. 

FDA officials, AFMA notes, stated 
that they would oppose the industry 
proposal because they believed that 
it would, in effect, repeal the Delaney 
provision. Industry spokesmen, how- 
ever, did not agree with this conten- 
tion. 

FDA Position 

The FDA did indicate that it 
would support a modification of the 
Delaney clause with respect to a sub- 


stance used in feed if two conditions 


could be met. These conditions, 
AFMA said, are: (1) That, under con- 
ditions of use for feeding, specified 
on proper labeling and reasonably 
certain to be followed, the additive 
will not adversely affect the animal; 
and (2) that no residue of the addi- 
tive will be found by methods of ex- 


amination prescribed or approved by | 
the Secretary of Health, Education 


and Welfare in any edible portion of 
such animal after slaughter or in any 


food yielded by or derived from the | 


live animal. 

The AFMA said: “AFMA, 
careful consideration, has officially 
informed FDA that the feed manu- 
facturing industry would be willing 
to support the above FDA proposal. 
We have no word of endorsement by 
AHI, although we feel this organiza- 
tion probably will not oppose the 
FDA approach.” 

The AHI has not announced an offi- 


after | 


cial position on this, and the group’s 


board will not meet until later this 
month. 

FDA told industry representatives 
that the proposal on modification of 
the Delaney clause would also include 
legislation which would greatly lib- 
eralize FDA authority to revoke the 
prior sanction or “grandfather 
clause” protection that now applies 
to many additives. 

AFMA commented: “AFMA is very 
concerned about FDA's insistence 
that additional authority to revoke 
prior sanctions must be a necessary 
part of any legislative proposal to 


amend the Delaney clause. The impli- 


cations involved in the revocation of 


prior sanction go far beyond the 
scope of the Delaney clause since the 
revocation would apply to all addi- 
tives. 

“Many industries would be inter- 
ested in legislation pertaining to prior 
sanction. It is likely that the drug, 
chemical and certain segments of the 
food industry would seriously oppose 
this part of the FDA proposed legis- 
lative ‘package.’ 

“Unless this prior sanction ‘road- 
block’ can be removed, the possibili- 
ties of action by Congress to modify 
the Delaney clause during this ses- 
sion would be practically nil. The net 
result would be continuation of the 
present untenable situation which is 
unrealistic and unfair to many mem- 
bers of our industry. 

“Negotiations are continuing and 
further developments will be report- 
ed.” 

Some persons believe that there 
could be problems for industry in the 
“no residue” modification of the 
Delaney clause as proposed by FDA. 
Also, according to Washington ob- 
servers, it is expected that many in- 
dustries, including feed additive sup- 
pliers, would strongly oppose liber- 
alized authority to revoke prior sanc- 
tions. Industry spokesmen point out 
that they, like others, want to be 
certain of safety of use of various 
substances and note that there has 
been no showing of a threat to public 
health in the use of presently cleared 
additives. 

As noted by the AFMA, the prior 
sanction change proposal may be one 
factor in making legislative action 
unlikely this year. Some Washington 
observers believe it is unlikely that 
an FDA omnibus bill will be acted on 
at this session. 

Drug company representatives have 
pointed out previously that scientific 
work on the regulatory problems has 
been continuing, and some hope that 
some solutions to problems can be 
found through additional scientific 
data also. For example, feed and drug 
industry representatives have repeat- 
edly pointed out that no problems 
have been shown with organic ar- 
senicals used in feeds. 


USDA Announces ’61 


Corn Support Rates 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
1961 crop corn county minimum 
price-support rates. 

These rates are based on the 1961 
minimum national average support 
price of $1.20 per bushel. The rates 
announced reflect a 14¢-per-bushel 
increase from 1960 rates due to the 
higher 1961 support price. The sup- 
port price for the 1960 crop corn was 
$1.06 per bushel. 

The method followed in determin- 
ing county support rates is the same 
as in previous years. Relationships 
among the rates for the various coun- 
ties are unchanged from those for 
the 1960 program. 

Corn producers who participate in 
the 1961 feed grain program will be 
eligible for price support on their 
1961 production. 

Producers of corn who do not par- 
ticipate in the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram will not be eligible for support 
on 1961 corn production. 

The accompanying table shows the 
range of 1961 crop county support 
rates for the 10 states producing 100 
million bushels or more in 1960, com- 
pared to the range of rates for the 
1960 crop. 


Range of County Support Rater for 
10 States 


Range of 

State 1961 Rates 1960 Rates 

(per bu.) (per bu.) 
Spree. $1.22 to $1.29 $1.08 to $1.15 
Indiana 1.20to 1.23 1.06to 1.09 
1.19to 1.24 1.05to 1.10 
1.21 to 1.24 1.07 to 1.10 
1.18 to 1.23 1.04to 1.09 
Minnesota ....... 1.09 to 1.14 95to 1.00 
Missouri .... 1.24 1.04to 1.10 
South Dakota 1.09 to 1.18 95 to 1.04 
Nebraska ........ 1.13 to 1.20 99 to 1.06 
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Zinc Bacitracin 


CLEARED FOR USE WITH 


ZOALENE AND AMPROLIUM 


Baciferm® (zinc bacitracin) antibiotic supplement is now cleared for 
use in poultry feeds containing zoalene and amprolium. Official clear- 
ance was granted by the Food and Drug Administration and published 
in The Federal Register on June 15, 1961. Zinc bacitracin levels of 4 
to 50 grams per ton may be used to promote growth and improve feed 


efficiency, in combination with these new coccidiostats. 


Users of these new coccidiostats can once again obtain the excep- 
tional growth-promoting characteristics and superior stability of zinc 
bacitracin. In tests conducted by feed manufacturers during the last 
several years, under a wide variety of conditions, zinc bacitracin has 
yielded uniformly good results while the response to penicillin has 
been quite variable. Baciferm gives the consistently good results your 
customers demand. 


At the request of FDA, our research staff developed an assay pro- 
cedure which is capable of accurately measuring levels of zinc baci- 
tracin as low as four grams per ton of feed. This remarkable procedure 
was developed to enable you to take advantage of the unparalleled 
growth-promoting effectiveness of zinc bacitracin at the four gram per 


ton level. No other antibiotic gives consistently good results at this level. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI NEW YORK 16, N. Y. AGNEW, CALIFORNIA 
7890 Folk Avenue 260 Madison Avenue Box 151—San Jose 3 
Mission 5-3330 LExington 2-6420 AMherst 2-2474 (San Jose) 
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Letters 


the Editor 


ADULTERATED GRAIN 


Williamstown, N.J. 
To the Editor: 

A civil suit which was commenced 
against A. Carino & Sons by John 
Reginak went to trial June 12 in 
Bridgeton before Judge A. J. Cafiero. 
During the recess at noon, after testi- 
mony of Mr. Reginak, there was a 
conference among the attorneys and 
the judge, and the case was settled 
out of court and is now terminated. 

In my opinion, we people in the 
feed industry and the public still do 
not have protection against adulter- 
ated grain, and this adulterated grain 
can still get into feed channels. As a 
matter of fact, I think that the seed 
people have done a poor job of keep- 
ing adulterated grains from getting 
into feed channels. 

I have proven beyond any question 
of doubt that in New Jersey adulter- 
ated grain passed through a lot of 
hands and even passed by the inspec- 
tors. It is my understanding that in 
passing on the grade, the inspector 
does not have to make a chemical 
analysis. 

I have taken this problem up with 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants and the New Jersey Feed 
Dealers, all of whom passed resolu- 
tions to the effect that grain should 
be colored at the time it is treated 
for use as seed. In this way, we in 
the feed industry could easily tell 
whether this grain might be commin- 
gled with other grain. 

I understand that many feed com- 


panies have encountered the problem 
of purchasing contaminated grain un- 
knowingly through normal channels 
and incorporated it into feeds. 

I would suggest that every feed 
dealer and poultryman as well as the 
public do everything possible to ob- 
tain some kind of national legislation 
so that treated grain could be colored 
at the time it is treated. In that way 
we could have some protection. The 
way the grain standards are now set 
up, we could easily get a carload of 
grain with the inspection certificate 
indicating No. 1 grain, although it 
could still have chemicals on it that 
could cause trouble. An inspector still! 
would not be able to detect this, and 
I have a letter in my file to prove 
this statement. 

Peter Carino, 
A. Carino & Sons 

(The beginning of the above letter 
refers to a civil suit between A 
Carino & Sons, feed manufacturer at 
Williamstown, N.J., and John Regi- 
nak, grain dealer at Millville. The 
case was settled out of court after 
testimony the first morning. It was 
announced that Mr. Reginak agreed 
to reimburse the Carino firm for 
damages caused by adulterated corn 
treated for use as seed which Mr 
Reginak had sold to the Carino com- 
pany. The grain was used in feed 
which caused reduced egg production 
on some farms. The Carino company 
agreed to pay for corn received from 
the grain dealer which was not adul- 
terated.) 


Agricultural Research 

Department at Groton 

Announced by Pfizer 
NEW YORK—Creation of an agri- 


cultural research department within 
the recently dedicated Pfizer Medi- 


cal Research Lab- | 


oratories in Gro- 
ton, Conn. has 


by Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. 

The new depart- 
ment is to screen 
and study new 
agents discovered 


there for potential 
application in ani- 
mal health and nu- 
trition. It will be under the super- 
vision of Dr. John E. Fahey, section 
manager. (Feedstuffs, June 24.) 

According to the announcement, 
the department will supplement and 
support the allied agricultural re- 
search and development activities 
carried out under the supervision of 
Warren Reynolds, manager of Pfizer's 
Agricultural Research Center at 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Dr. Fahey was formerly manager 
of the influenza vaccine and bacterial 
products department at the firm's 
Vigo Plant at Terre Haute, Ind. He 
was appointed to this position upon 
joining Pfizer in 1957. 

Previously he was a research asso- 
ciate at the University of Toronto for 
five years where he earned a B.A. 
degree in science, M.A. in bacteriolo- 
gy and a Ph.D. in virology. 

Creation of the new agricultural 
research department as an integral 
part of the Groton laboratories fol- 
lowed by less than a year the dedi- 


Dr. John Fahey 


and developed | 


been announced | 


HOUSTON CONVENTION SITE— 
W. L. Alley, president of the Midwest 
‘eed Manufacturers Assn., Kansas 
City (right), congratulates W. R. 
Archer, Jr., Uncle Johnny Mills, 
Houston, Texas, who is convention 
chairman of the 1962 Midwest annual 
meeting at the Shamrock-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Houston. The convention dates 
are Jan. 28-30. Selection of Houston 
as the place for the 1962 meeting was 
announced recently. (Feedstuffs, 
June 24) 


cation of Pfizer’s newest and largest 
scientific research center in a 177,- 
000 sq. ft. structure on 19 acres over- 
looking the Thames River at Groton. 
“These laboratories represent a con- 
solidation of Pfizer scientific studies 
offering a broader research base in 
the chemical, biochemical and macro- 
biological fields for new developments 
and products to serve medicine, agri- 
culture and industry,” the firm said. 


IOWA ELEVATOR BURNS 


SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA—Fire of un- 
known origin destroyed the elevator 
of the Spirit Lake Grain Exchange, 
Inc., recently. 


ELIMINATES THE GUESSWORK... 


in your swine feed program 


Take the guesswork out of your swine formula 


feed program with T-H Mix. Unnec- 


essary duplication and over-fortification can be both costly and time consuming. Now 


you can customize your feed program to fit your particular needs. 


There are three T-H MIXES for swine: No. 
1 is for pig starter rations; No. 2 is for pig 
grower, grower concentrates, pre-gestation 
and gestation rations and No. 3 is for pig 


needs. Let them... 


finisher and finisher concentrates. 


THOMPSON - 
HAYWARD 


P. 0. Box 768 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 


state feed laws, 


better feeds 


It is the sole purpose of this 


are invited to take advantage of this service. 


ote 


A staff of trained feed specialists is avail- 
able to serve you and your feed program 
and T-H Mix. 
you take the guesswork out of feeding. 


. help 


o better satisfy the needs of our most 
stomers, the Thompson-Hayward Fe 4 7 
0 ps yward Feed 


Division maintains a skilled 

ly-qualified staff of feed nutr Pa 

tionists. Constantly in touch with the a3 

numerous research programs being con 

ducted by eges and ersities .* 

across the nation, this nutritional staff 

stands ready to supply amy necessary ed 
nformation or consultation concerning =: 

disease control, specialized feed formulation — 
staff to help you manufacture ze 

through more effective use of feed additives. You x4 

« 
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Note Little Cutback 
In Mississippi Area, 
But Some Quitting 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 
FOREST, MISS.—Calhoun County 
has become one of the leading broiler 
areas of the nation, and there are no 
that it will willingly take a 
back seat to any area in broiler pro- 
duction. Though the steady increase 
which pushed it to the 10-million 


signs 


mark has slowed down, there has 
been very little cutback in the face 
of low prices. 


Yet there are plenty of rumors that 
some of the smaller operators are 
ready to throw in the towel. These 
are said to be mostly the owners who 
have the houses and perhaps a feed 
mill, but buy chicks from a _ hatch- 
ery and sell the broilers to a process- 
ing plant. 

One of these who frankly admits 
that he could no longer continue at 
present prices is young Jack Calhoun, 
who recently sold out to a larger 
company. Mr. Calhoun had 250,000 
birds out on nine farms. He furnished 
the broilers and hired farmers to tend 
the chickens, then sold the birds to 
a processing plant. 

“The only way to survive is to con- 
trol the entire operation from hatch 
ery to the processing and selling of 
the birds,” Mr. Calhoun said. “It is 
quite likely that a lot of other small 
producers will be out before this pres 
ent price situation corrects itself.” 

In addition to Mr. Calhoun, another 
producer with over half a million 
birds was reported to be quitting 

Opinions from the large integra- 
tors are in full agreement that pro- 
ducers must expect low prices fo! 
several months yet. However, most o! 
them expect to stay in business. By 
spreading the losses of a few low 
months over a long period of time 
when higher prices will prevail, they 
think there will be some profit to 
show for the next 12 months’ opera- 
tions 


Report Sales Gain 


DANVILLE, ILL.—The number o! 
new Swisher Feed Service mills fran 


chised by the Swisher feed division 
of William Davies Co. increased more 
than 50% during the past year, ac- 
cording to a statement from Robert 
Freeman, sales manager. He said 
that this is the second straight year 
with such an increase, resulting in 


a “substantial increase” in sales for 
the fiscal year just ended. Dan Lav- 
ery, general manager, said that there 
is a “logical trend toward local man- 
ufacturing of feeds with strong mer- 
chandising backing.” 


IRRADIATED DE 


KILLS RATS MICE 


A rat and mouse killer which does the job 
better than any other brand, will bring re- 
peat and increased sales and customer 
good will. This has been the case with 
amazingly effective FERRET. Mr. Jim Hau- 
ser. owner of International Supply Co., 
Eldora, lowa, says: ‘‘This is the 2nd year 
| have been handling Ferret. The customers’ 
acclaim of this product has been beyond 
my wildest expectations. Along with the 
growing sales of Ferret, | also picked up 
new sales out of my area." 
For attractive deal, write for further 
information. 


FERRET LABORATORIES 


Box 210, Rt. 2, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


teat 


Ewing to Distribute 
New Tissue Culture 


Newcastle Vaccine 


PASADENA, CAL. The Ray 
Ewing Co. announced this week that 
it will be national distributor of 
TCND, a new vaccine to control New- 
disease. Ray Ewing officials 
said that the vaccine is now being 
produced in sufficient quantity to be 
available throughout the U.S. 

The tissue culture Newcastle vac- 
cine was conceived by Dr. R. A. 
Bankowski, University of California 
scientist. A Ewing spokesman noted 
that it was field-tested on more than 
250,000 chickens before being market- 
ed and that it was shown to be suc- 
cessful by more than 7 million doses 
in commercial use. Through intra- 
muscular vaccination, one dose _ is 
said to protect broilers up to market 


castle 
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TURKEY RESEARCH—Construction is well under way on this new turkey 
growing unit at Central Soya’s Decatur, Ind., feed research farm. Here, Rich- 
ard G. Childs, left, poultry research specialist; Dr. Leo Curtin, assistant di- 
rector of feed research, and Dr. W. W. Cravens, director, review plans for 
the 240 ft. long growing house. When completed, it will house 16 pens with 
a capacity of 100 mature, market-size turkeys or 200 turkey broilers. 


time, and two doses to protect layers 
up to 101 weeks of age. 
“TCND can be administered safely 


with no adverse reaction following | no 
injection,” according to the Ray | eases.” 
Ewing Co. Dr 


The announcement pointed out that | of the 


this tissue culture attenuated live | tissue 


Herbert Wilgus, vice 
Ewing 
culture 


virus vaccine is grown in cultures of 
pig kidney cells and 
transference of 


that 
other 


firm, 
Newcastle 


“there 
avian 


president 
described TCND 


vaccine 


one of the most important steps for- 
ward in control of this disease.” 

The product is manufactured by 
Poultry Health Laboratories, Davis, 
Cal., from patents held by the Uni- 
versity of California and nationally 
distributed by Ewing. 


only Fanrco unloads AND loads 
=: from the rear AND front! 


PAMCO’s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new. PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs... . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PRODUCTIVE 
ACRES 
MFG. CO. 


1406 S$. 7th ST. OSKALOOSA, IOWA Ph. ORchard 2-2576 
INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUYING OR 
SERVICE: Portland Ore. @ East Grand Forks, Minn. @ 
Oskaoosa, lowa @ Tulsa, Okla. @ Dallas, Texas @ Tu- 
pelo, Miss. @ Franklin, Ky. @ St. Paris, Ohio @ Shelby, 
N. C. @ Jefferson, Ga. @ Bridgeville, Del 

BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio—Phone JUniper 3-642) 
Jefferson, Georgie—Phone EMerson 7-8594 
EXPORT OFFICE: 101 W. 3ist St. New York 1, N.Y. 
CABLE: ““HOLZDUF’’, New York 


— . 


COMBINATION 

BACK SAVER WITH 
R PNEUMATI 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


BULK-MATE 
GEAR UNIT 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- 
en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12" up- 
tight auger and 9° boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakege. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


= 


SEMI-TRAILER 
SKOOP SKIPPER 
AUGER OR PNEUMATIC 


| 


BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL 


Pamco's New “BIG DADDY” 


E-Z UNLOADER =— 


SKOOP SKIPPER 
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Allows chicks to develop immunity against “coccy”’ 


... Requires No Withdrawal 
... Offers Long-Term Stability 


Whether you sell to broiler or replacement growers, Zoamix’ 
coccidiostat serves you best! A ‘‘full stable” of coccidiostats merely 


confuses customers and creates stock duplication problems for 
you. One coccidiostat— Zoamix—is approved for feeding both to 


broilers and replacement birds with no withdrawal period 
required ...and provides unsurpassed protection. 


And here’s another benefit for formulators. Zoamix remains 
stable longer! It can be carried over for as long as 2! years under 
normal storage conditions with no loss of potency. Further, 
Zoamix is most economical ... quick and easy to assay... poses no 
mixing problems. It allows maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. It will not cause physical injury if accidentally fed to 
laying hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 


i Why inventory several specific products when one—just one—will 2 
do the job? You'll have fewer problems... make more profits with 
Zoamix coccidiostat. For further information and data to aid you in 2 

registration, write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road * 
: Buildings, Midland, Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales Section. * 

= 


1-Minute Test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- , 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading bbs 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow i 
representative. representative for details. - 


- Free educational film. “Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,”’ a 22-minute 

‘ sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, is now available 
for screening or group showings. Film has many references to the 

poultry industry. For bookings, contaet your Dow Feed Industry Sales representative. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY Midland, Michigan 


Pr. 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


RED TAPE 


The term “Red Tape” usually is used 
to describe endless details which tend 
to bog down and hamper progress 
Peter Hand “Red Tape,” on the con- 
trary, is the detailed Quality Control 
program developed to protect the 
integrity of Peter Hand products. It 
derives its name from the red tape 
which is used to identify any ingredi- 
ent coming into the Peter Hand 
plant. The red tape remains on the 
ingredient until it has been sampled 
by a trained sampler, tested in the 
Peter Hand Quality Control Labora- 
tory and approved after meeting all 
specifications set up for that specific 
ingredient. 


These specifications have been work- 
ed out by our Director of Quality 
Control. Some of the the tests are for 
mesh size, potency, moisture, protein 
digestibility and urease activity. Uni- 
formity of particles and particle size 
are essential for proper dispersion of 
vitamins throughout a premix and 
then throughout the feed. Mesh size 
also important in controlling the 
density of premixes fed into the pro- 
duction line by Draver feeders. Ur- 
ease activity is run on all grits 
or soybean millfeed used as popular 
carriers in many of our custom pre- 
mixes. 


Is 


Soy 


A protein digestibility test is a 
“must” on all fish products used in 
Peter Hand FW-premixes. Potency 
is checked on all vitamin ingredients 
regardless of the size or reputation 
of the supplier from which they are 
obtained. We have found that even 
the largest and most reputable man- 
ufacturers can err and we do not in- 
tend to let their errors continue on 
into our products and then into your 
feeds. 


Quality Control procedures on some 
ingredients take a long time and 
therefore require that we maintain 
large inventories. Calcium Panto- 
thenate is one vitamin that requires a 
long time before it can be approved 
for use. Samples of this vitamin are 
always sent to two outside labora- 
tories where micro-biological assays 
are run. Since only the d-Calcium 
Pantothenate active biologically, 
we must know the biologically active 
d-Calcium Pantothenate isomer con- 
tent as well as that of the inactive 
“lI” isomer. We have found less than 
85% of full potency in some Calcium 
*antothenate samples. 


1S 


Peter Hand “Red Tape” is designed 
to save you time, trouble and money 
by assuring you full potency prod- 


ucts which disperse readily through- 


out the feed. Let Peter Hand “Red 
Tape” take the guesswork out of 
your feed fortification. 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


~ * & 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
130 HOWELL STREET « DALLAS 7 


SHIRT-SLEEVE HUDDLE—The normally cool weather of western Oregon 
did a turn about and the mercury crowded the 100 degree mark during the 
convention of the Oregon Poultry & Hatchery Federation. That brought about 
this shirt-sleeve huddle. From left to right are: Dick Hanson, Corvallis, poul- 


tryman; Hermon I. Miller, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


poultry division 


director; Noel Bennion, Oregon State University, poultry specialist, and Don 


Turnbull, executive secretary of the 


tion. 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federa- 


Panelists Discuss Market Egg 
Procurement at Oregon Event 


By Special Correspondent 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—A panel dis- 
cussion on market egg procurement 
programs was one of the highlights of 
the Oregon Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration convention held here. 
research with midget 
layers being done at Oregon State 
University, recommendations for ag- 
marketing and a skeptical 
look at the proposed farm legislation 
were aiso a part of the program. 

The panel discussion on market egg 
procurement programs stressed the 
importance of new organizational 
procedures and techniques within the 
industry to insure high quality eggs 
that can compete with other foods. 

Panel members were Pat Driscoll, 
Albers Milling Co., Portland; James 
Brewster, Fred Meyer retail stores 
Portland; Neil Castner, Western 
Farmers Assn., Seattle; and Ray 


Reports on 


gressive 


Holt, Mutual Produce, Corvallis, Ore 
Mr. Brewster reviewed the retail 
food chain's sales philosophy that 


centered on “satisfied customers” as 
the prime requisite. Sub-quality eggs 
not only lose a customer for the store 
but for the entire egg industry, he 
said 

The Fred Meyer Stores operate a 
tight egg procurement program with 
about 20 producers in the region, Mr. 
Brewster said. Each producer has a 
weekly quota for clean, fresh eggs 
and is permitted only a 15% toler- 
ance above or below the quota in or- 
der to regulate total supply for the 
stores. 

Eggs are delivered to the stores’ 
central plant twice a week where 
they are graded and cartoned. Eggs 
must arrive clean since no eggs are 
oiled or cleaned at the plant, he said. 

Asked if Fred Meyer Stores would 
ever go into producing market eggs 
on their own, Mr. Brewster said they 
would “only if they could not obtain 
a supply of good eggs from pro- 
ducers.” 


Program 

Mr. Castner stressed the value of 
the “fresh fancy” grade program used 
by Western Farmers Assn. in the 
state of Washington. The organiza- 
tion was a west coast leader in ob- 
taining federal permission to use the 
grade, he commented. 

Mr. Castner said the association 
has a long list of producers waiting 
to come under the program. Reason 
for this delay, he added, is that some 
producers cannot qualify and are io- 

| cated where it is impractical to check 


“Fresh Fancy 


ind gather the eggs as often as nec- 
essary. 

Under the program, a sample of a 
producer’s eggs is broken out and 
the quality checked by measuring the 
Haugh units once a week to deter- 
mine the grade. Egg quality is meas- 
ured on the basis of observable yolk 
condition and in terms of scale read- 
ings based on the weight of an egg 
ind the micrometer measurement of 
the height of its thick albumen that 
clings close to the yolk. 

Mr. Castner said flock owners un- 
der the program must meet certain 
standards including pullet flocks, re- 
frigerated egg rooms and a minimum 
number of birds. 

More Contracts Seen 

Mr. Driscoll said he was surprised 
to find out how many eggs are being 
produced on yearly contracts. He pre- 
dicted that the trend would grow, 
eliminating some of the risk in mar- 
keting eggs. 

He pointed out, however, that long- 
er production cycles for laying flocks 
make such a program popuial 
than it is with broiler and turkey op- 
erations. 

Mr. Holt described himself as a 
small, independent egg handler—"“a 
type of operator who is rapidly be- 
coming extinct and who must become 
more efficient to stay in business.” 

Mr. Holt’s organization § stresses 
quality control with a selected group 
of producers who grade and carton 
their eggs on the farm. Producers are 


less 
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paid 2¢ a dozen for cleaning, grading 
and putting eggs in cartons furnished 
by the organization. Eggs are trucked 
by Mutual Produce directly from the 


farm to retail outlets throughout 
Oregon, and this saving is passed 
back to the producer, Mr. Holt ex- 
plained. 

Noel Bennion, Oregon State Uni- 
versity extension poultryman and 
secretary of the association, said 


Oregon has been in close balance in 
production and use of market eggs 
for several years. He noted, however, 
that Oregonians are still eating 
least 30% more broilers than are be- 
ing produced locally. 


al 


Research Reported 

Another highlight was a_ special 
session on poultry production re- 
search with a report on the possible 
future role of midget chickens. 

Dr. Paul E. Bernier, Oregon State 
University poultry geneticist, said 
trials with midget chickens appea! 
more promising as the research pro 
gresses into its third year. 

The midget White Leghorns— about 
two-thirds the size of normal hens 
are laying 90% as well as their nor- 
mal sisters and are requiring less 
space and less feed to do the job 

The important advantage, Dr. Ber- 
nier emphasized, is the fact that the 
dwarf layers are laying the same 
mass of eggs with 12% less feed. 

Tests began three years ago with 
six true dwarfs that, except for size, 
were apparently normal in all re- 
spects. Dr. Bernier said the dwarfing 
is caused by true mutation which in- 
sures that the strain can breed true 

Normally, dwarf chickens would be 
culled from flocks on the assumption 
that performance would not measure 
up. However, OSU researchers en- 
couraged by preliminary findings are 
conducting long-range research to 
learn if dwarf hens’ yearly and life- 
time production can be maintained at 
levels equal to present commercial 
strains. 

Between 300 and 400 dwarfs are 
now being screened for superior char- 
acteristics and to learn how well they 
can stand the strain of high produc- 
tion over a long period. 

During the past year, researchers 
have increased egg production of 
dwarfs from 83° of normal hens to 
90%. During the same period, egg 
size of dwarf layers has increased 
from 89% of normal to 92% as large 
as eggs from normal sisters. 

Dr. Bernier pointed out that the 
dwarf birds benefit more from addi- 
tional calcium than do normal birds 

Lighting Program Tests 

W. H. McCluskey, OSU poultry de- 
partment, reported increased inter 
est among researchers and producers 
in testing different lighting programs 
for all types of poultry operations 
He said evidence indicates that pul- 
lets may be delayed in sexual ma- 
turity by light-control during the 
growing period and that delayed ma- 
turity may prove beneficial during 
the laying year. 

The researchers added that no con- 


LAYERS 
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68 
73 
90 


PERF emnaniCt Pertenece of dwarf chickens in Oregon State Univer- 
sity trials shows promise in the third year of testing, according to Dr. Paul 
Bernier, geneticist, shgwn here with one of his charts. 
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Hammermills 
T 
L 


for every grinding need 


With Jacobson you “fit the hammermill to 
the job," not “the job to the hammermill." 


Jacobson offers a complete line of hammer- 


mills, with variations in size, capacity, style 


and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal 


mill installation. Thus, the mill owner is assured 


of most efficient use of power, constant uni- 
form grinding, and ‘maximum output" with 


"minimum maintenance." 


— 
j 
> : 
ies 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C" 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


MONO-CAST BASE FOR LONG LIFE 
AND VIBRATION - FREE OPERATION 


The Jacobson hammermill base is a single 
massive casting, ribbed for strength. This type 
of construction makes it unnecessary to connect 
separate bases for the hammermill and motor 
by bolts or welding. Instead, the rigidity and 
heavy weight eliminate harmful vibration. 


The rotor bearing and motor mounting surfaces 
are planed to perfect alignment in one operation. 
After the rotor head and motor are mounted, 
they are dowelled to maintain this perfect align- 
ment. 


A familiar demonstration by Jacobson hammer- 
mill owners is the balancing of a ten penny nail 
on its head on the hammermill while grinding. 
This illustrates the smooth operation which results 
from the Jacobson Mono-Cast Base . . . and which 
assures years of maximum production with 
minimum maintenance. 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


U ‘ 

5, 

h for Jacobson Users! | 

| ..... Another PLUS for Jacobson Users! & 

= 

| Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative : 


ingredients at the right price. 


and other feed ingredients. 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 
Grain & Jobbing Division 


Call Ed Gumbert for 
grain or feed ingredients! 


Market specialist E. A. Gumbert at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 


Clip this as a reminder to call Ed for 
B® soybean meal, @ all grains, @ rolled oats, 
B oat mill feed, & packers products, 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


DANNEN 


sistent advantages have been report- 
ed for high intensity light or any spe- 
cific color of light. 

Charles Fischer, OSU poultry mar- 
keting specialist, reviewed the new 
| USDA “fresh fancy” egg quality pro- 
| gram which is not yet being used in 
Oregon but which has been adopted 
elsewhere in the Pacific Northwest. 

He explained that the program is 
based on two premises: that it is pos- 
sible to produce high quality eggs so 
uniformly that they need not be 
individually candled to segregate 
quality, and that through proper han- 
dling this high quality can be main- 
tained for a specific period of time. 

Constant control of two factors— 
temperature and humidity — coupled 
with rapid handling are keys to main- 
taining quality, he said. Under this 
program, he commented, a sample of 
a producer’s eggs is broken out and 
checked once a week to determine 
the grade instead of being candled. 
In his talk to the group, Hermon 


for 


VITAMIN-ANTIBIOTIC PREMIX 


Maximum quality control insures a 
full measure of calculated nutrients 


No doubts, no hesitations, no need for costly 


overages with Perma-Mix in your premix hopper 
When the control panel flashes “weighing com- 
plete,” you’re sure your feed contains just the 
right amount of micro-ingredients. Maximum sta- 
bility of Perma-Mix ingredients means minimum 
loss of potency during storage and pelleting. Here’s 
why! Every Perma-Mix premix is made with our 
famous Permadry vitamin A and the other vita- 
mins in the Perma family of unique stabilized 


vitamins. Our “years ahead” experience as a 


A Basic Source For Your Vitamins: PERMADRY-— Vitamin A; PERMA-D —Vitamin D2 and D3; PERMA-E — 


pioneer and basic producer of stabilized vitamin 
products, coupled with the most rigid controls 
for quality and compatibility of ingredients, 
make Perma-Mix your best premix buy for all 
your rations. 


Perma-Mix is available in six standardized 
combinations of vitamins and antibiotics — or, 
blended to your exact specifications. Write for 


the full story on Perma-Mix. Immediate service 
from our strategically located distributing and 
manufacturing facilities. 


ibiotics; CHOLINE CHLORIDE SUPPLEMENTS 


Vitamin E; PERMA-SOL— Water dispersible vit 


CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


and 
and all other vitamins used in formula feeds 


Stabilized Vitamins Division 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
Seinen 126-150 MONROE STREET ¢ GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY © TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 


TELETYPE PAS No. 600 


I. Miller, poultry division director, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
urged the poultrymen to sharpen up 
their sales promotion with such mer- 
chandising programs as the “fresh 
fancy” grade of eggs recently made 
available. 

Mr. Miller had an optimistic note 
for the industry in predicting higher 
egg prices for next fall. Lower sup- 
plies of dried and frozen eggs ex- 
pected next fall, coupled with pres- 
ent good demand for eggs, could 
brighten the market picture, he said. 

Farm Legislation 

Turning to the area of farm legis- 
lation, another speaker said that 
many unanswered questions in the 
proposed farm bill must be studied 
and cleared before agriculture could 
accept it with much confidence. 

Don Turnbull, Kansas City, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation, explained 
that the bill, or enabling act, would 
provide the machinery for producers 
to impose marketing orders and quo- 
tas on any commodity, including eggs 
and poultry. 

The big question, he said, is “Who 
qualifies as a producer to vote in a 
national referendum on marketing 
orders and quotas? In integrated 
poultry operations, should the right 
to vote go to the poultry producer, 
the feed company, processor or the 
person or group financing the opera- 
tion?” Mr. Turnbull asked. 

The speaker also questioned the re- 
sponsibility that would be placed on 
poultrymen under such a plan. A 
good producer isn’t necessarily a good 
economist with sufficient background 
to write such legislation, he stated. 

The problem of establishing base 
quotas for states and regions was 
also raised. California and Minneso- 
ta, for example, now produce about 
40% of the nation’s turkeys, he point- 
ed out. Georgia raises approximate- 
ly 325 million broilers annually. 
Growers in other areas are question- 
ing the possibility of “freezing” the 
present production set-up as a base, 
he said. 

The association’s annual banquet 
honored J. A. Hanson, Corvallis, for 
his work in developing the Hanson 
strain of White Leghorn chickens. 

Melvin Jenks, Tangent, was elected 
president for the coming year, and 
Mrs. Earl Ryals, Newberg, was elect- 
ed president of the ladies auxiliary. 


Font 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The Happy- 
holme Farm Feed Mill near here has 
been expanded by owner George Em- 
de. Mr. Emde was host at an open 
house held at the mill recently. 

During the open house visitors 
toured the plant to see the new fa- 
cilities which include two 200 ton 
silos, a new pellet mill supplied by 
the California Pellet Mill Co. and a 
pushbutton control panel for auto- 
matic custom milling. 

Lyle Hoyt is sales manager of 
Happyholme. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BUY . . . the most versatile 
mobile feed plant in the in- 
dustry 


MOOERSMOBILE 


Now available in single 
engine units. 


Windom, Mina. Phone TE 1.2644 
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3,650,000 BUSHELS OF REASONS MM il A) 


PNRWESZ-E YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


7O% corn distillers solubles 


Fermentation Product from Corn 


This makes SOLULAC the richest source of unidentified 
growth factors. This means you get more feed value 

for your feed ingredient dollar. And today, more than 
ever, you can’t skimp on growth factors in your feed and 
still maintain quality. Distillers Feed Research Council 
has on file many years’ records of research tests, 4 
conducted at leading universities and colleges. These 
tests prove that unidentified growth factors. are 
fundamental to good feedlot performance.* Because feed 
sales are made on a history of good feedlot performance, 
it will pay you to keep SOLULAC in your feed formulas. 
It’s your most economical source of unidentified growth 
factors . . . guaranteed free flowing in 50 and 100 lb. bags 
or bulk carloads . . . available 52 weeks a year. 


J . *Additional Information on Request from 


| A MUSCATINE, IOWA 


Primary Fermentation Proé 
IL 
gee Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNC 


wer 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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FOR THE LOWEST COST PER UNIT 
OF PHOSPHATE TURN TO... | 

, 23: 

§ 

£2302 


COLUMBIA 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


FROM THE WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF HORIZONTAL 


STILL THE LEADER! 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer MIXES DRY MATERIALS 


to any mixing problem. You need only one @ Feed 

mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all @ Minerals & Vitamins 
your mixing and blending requirements, the oe 

MARION MIXER. 


BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 
with LIQUID ADDITIVES 
@ Molasses 
@ Fish Solubles 
@ Animal Fats 


ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY 


The MARION MIXER'S EXCLUSIVE 
CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives 
your materials the most thorough mix or 
blend possible. The MARION MIXER will 
turn out the most exacting laboratory for- 
mula with absolute consistency . . . batch 


after batch. 


ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


887 Street, Marion, lowe 
; Please Send Me Literature on Marion 


Phone DRake 7-0280 


Mixing Equipment Ib. capacity 
MACHINERY CO, | 
! 
ADDRESS 
city 


887 St., MARION, IOWA 
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Total production cost 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION COSTS IN RELATION TO ADDED 
INCOME FOR MODEL PELLETING COST CENTER 
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(THOUS. TONS PELLETS AND CRUMBLES) 


NEG. 6333-60/12) ace LTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Labor, Capital Requirements for Model 
Pelleting Unit Shown by USDA Research 


WASHINGTON 
the 
operation 


Labor cost was 
biggest single item in the cost of 
of a model pelleting cost 
the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Of the estimated yearly operating 
cost of $18,068, labor cost is estimat- 


| ed at $5,015 


Cost of the model pelleting unit and 
installation was estimated at $26,607 
to $31,359, according to the USDA 
research report entitled “Labor and 
Capital for Pelleting Formula Feeds.” 

A mode! pelleting cost center with 


an annual capacity of 7,800 tons of | 


pellets and crumbles has a total op- 
erating cost of $18,068 or $2.32 per 


TABLE 1. 
Cost of Equipment in the Model Pelleting 
Cost Center Producing 15 Tons of Pellets 
and 15 Tons of Crumbles Per 8-Hour Day 


Approximate 


Equipment and Approximate | 


| 


| 


Equipment* Size cost range 
dollars 
Pellet mill 75 h.p 9,220-10,373 
Boiler 40 4,500- 5,111 | 
| Cooler vertical 3,33!- 4,083 
Crumbler 6''x60"' 1,752- 2,444 
Scalper 60°'«72"" 1,202- 1,567 


| Total equipment 


cost 
Estimated installa- 
tion costs? 6,602- 7,781 
Total equipment and installa- 
tion costs 26607-31359 


*Each group of equipment contains all elec- 
tric motors and accessories, except elevators 
and necessary for complete 
stallation 

Finstallation costs are estimated at 33% of 
equipment costs 


conveyors, in- 


20,005-23,578 


ton, USDA said. With an average in- 
come of $2.50 per ton more for pel- 
lets and crumbles than for mash, the 
break-even point for this model is 
about 6,700 tons per year, the report 
said. 

The labor cost of $5,015 assumes 
one operator full time and a foreman 
or supervisor for one hour per eight- 
hour shift, the research report states. 
Of the total labor cost, $4,300 is the 
operator’s wages. 

This USDA report says that elec- 
tricity is the second largest expense 
at $4,660 a year. The cost of steam 
is estimated at $1,716. Charges for 
depreciation of equipment and stor- 
age bins total $2,161, of which $227 
is depreciation of bins. Interest on 
the average total investment is com- 
puted at $1,006 a year. Depreciation 
and interest for building space are 
not included because of the many 
problems in making such estimates, 
USDA noted. 

The cost of replacing dies and roll- 
ers and maintaining equipment is es- 
timated at $3,510. 


Estimated Cost 

A 75-h.p. pellet mill is the nucleus 
of the model; other equipment is of 
a size appropriate for this mill and 
for efficient operation. The installed 
cost of all equipment in the model 
is estimated from $26 607 to $31,359. 

A model pelleting cost center with 
a capacity twice that of the model 
described above requires approxi- 
mately twice as much equipment but 
only slightly more labor. (Table 7.) 
Better use of labor in the larger mod- 
el reduces the labor requirement from 
about 0.30 man-hour a ton to about 
0.158 man-hour. Therefore, a_ feed 


TABLE 2. Estimated Labor Requirements for a Model Pelleting Cost Center 
Producing 15 Tons of Pellets and 15 Tons of Crumbles Per 8-Hour Day 


Total 
Times Time Man-hours man-hours 
Job per day required per day per day 
Labor Standards: 
Machines idle— 
Set up and adjust machines . , | 15 min 25 
Change die 30 min 50 
Change formula 6 15 min 1.50 
Total standards ... 2.25 
Labor Allocation: 
Machines running— 
Check back to equipment .. 20 6 min. 2.00 
Clean up ........+ 60 min. 1.00 
Miscellaneous* 2.75 
Total allocation ....... 5.75 
8.00 


Foremant 


minor maintenance jobs, etc. 


1.50 


#An allowance of 10% for worker's personal requirements {amount recognized by industrial 
engineers) is included in each standard and allocation. 


¢Allocation of foreman's time is based on man-hours required for the pelleting cost center in 
proportion to total man-hours for the entire plant. 
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TABLE 3. Electric Power: Annual Requirements and Costs for Model Pelleting 
Cost Center Producing 15 Tons of Pellets and 15 Tons of Crumbles Per 


8-Hour Day 
Processing operation Kilowatt- 
Adjusted Times Time hours Cost 
Equipment horsepower* per day required consumedt per year? 
Number Hours Dollars 
Pellet mill 
Mill motor 88.23 6 5.75 98,400 3,198 
Mixer motor 17.64 6 5.75 19,473 633 
Feeder motor 88 6 5.75 98) 32 
Pellet cooler 
Exhaust motor 17.64 6 5.75 19,473 633 
Discharge motor 88 6 5.75 98) 32 
Crumbler 
Drive motor 5.88 3 3.00 3,422 it 
Scalper 
Drive motor 59 ! 5.75 658 2! 
Total 131.74 143,388 4,660 


*Electric motors under 100 h.p. must be adjusted for average efficiency by use of 0.85 con- 


version factor 
*Kilowatt-hours (kw.-hr 


Conversion factor 


Number of hours operating per day x adjusted horsepower x kw.hr 
746) x number of operating days (260) 


tAverage cost per kw-hr. used was 3.25 cents 


mill pelleting and crumbling over 
9,500 tons a year may greatly in- 
crease its income from pelleting with 
the larger installation, according to 
the report 

The model cost center or depart- 
ment, described in this report, is a 
standard for an important segment 
of the formula feed industry: the 
many small manufacturers, according 
to USDA. The model has a capacity 
of only 30 tons of mixed feed per 
eight-hour day, or 7,800 tons a year, 
divided equally between pellets and 
crumbles. It fits well into a plant 
with an annual output of about 12,000 
tons of mixed feed, of which about 
a third is mash that does not move 
through the pelleting cost center 

USDA stated that information for 
developing the model was obtained 
through a mail survey of feed mix- 


TABLE 4—Annual Depreciation Charges 

for Model Equipment and Storage Facili- 

ties Producing 15 Tons of Pellets and 
15 Tons of Crumbles Per 8-Hour Day 


Approx- Annual 
Average imate depre 
Equipment life* cost? ciation 
Years Dollars Dollars 

Pellet mill 15 13,029 8469 
Cooler 15 4,930 329 
Crumbier 15 2,790 186 
Scalper 15 84) 123 
Total 22,590 1,507 
Boiler 15 6,392 427 
Storage bins 20 4,549 227 

Total equipment 
& facilities 33,531 2,16 


*The average life shown is merely a guide 
to what might be considered normal periods 
of useful life 

+Average of range shown in Table | 
installation charge at 33% of machine cost 


Includes 


ing plants, mainly in the Midwest 
and from feed equipment manufac- 
turers. The equipment and methods 
of operation are similar to those now 
used by many plants in the industry, 
it was pointed out. 


TABLE 5. Model Cost Center Operating 


Costs* 
Annual Total 
cost annual cost % of 
Cost items per ton for model total 
Dollars Dollars % 
Labor 
Production 55 4,300 24 
Foreman 09 715 4 
Electricity 60 4,660 26 
Steam 22 1,716 9 
Depreciation 
Equipment 25 1,934 i 
Bins 03 227 1 
Interest on in- 
vestment 13 1,006 5 
Die and roller 
replacement 20 1,560 9 
Maintenance 25 1,950 
Total 2.32 18,068 100 


*Assuming a total mixed feed production of 
12,000 tons annually with the model produc- 
ng 3,900 tons of pellets and 3,900 tons of 


crumbles 


TABLE 6. Annual Tonnage Mixed and 

Minimum Percent of Tonnage Mixed That 

Must Be Pelleted for Break-Even Opera- 
tion in the Pelleting Cost Center* 


Annual tonnage mixed Minimum % pelleted 


8,000 83 
10,000 67 
11,000 6! 
12,000 56 
14,000 48 


"Based on figure 2 with the model pelleting 
equipment 


TABLE 7. Estimated Labor Requirement for a Model Pelleting Cost Center Producing 
30 Tons of Pellets and 30 Tons of Crumbles Per 8-Hour Day 


Total 
Times Time Man-hours man-hours 
Job per day required per day per day 
Labor Standards: 
Machines idie— 
Set up and adjust machines 2 15 min. 50 
Change die 2 30 min 1.00 
Change formula 8 15 min. 2.00 
Total standards 3.50 
Labor Allocation: 
Machines running— 
Check back to equipment ‘ ; 30 3 min. 1.50 
Clean up ne 1.50 hr. 1.50 
Miscellaneous* 1.50 
Total laborS 8.00 


*includes such items as observation of equ 
minor maintenance jobs, etc. 


1.50 hr. 1.50 


ipment, lubrication, cleaning bins and machines, 


*#Worker's time allocated; however, machines operate 5.75 hr. per day to obtain production 


tAn allowance of 10% for worker's personal 


requirements (an amount recognized by industria! 


engineers) is included in each standard and allocation. 
**Allocation of foreman's time is based on man-hours required for the pelleting cost center in 


proportion to total man-hours for the entire plan 
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-W Roll ar Hammermills 
are the choice of those who want the FINES T 


W-W Hammermills with exclusive star 
cylinder handles all grinding assign- 
ments more efficiently with less power. 
to perfectly Special heat-treated hammers, hard- 
surfaced with Tungston carbide — 
always maintain cutting edge. Quality 
construction for long, trouble-free serv- 
cie. All sizes up to 150 h.p. Prices 
$154 to $2,183.98.* C-361 
* All prices f.0.b. Wichita 
Attractive time-payment plan available. 
2957 WN MARKET 


DEPT 311 
WICHITA 19, KANSAS 


W-W Roller Mills are built to last a life- 
time... have every feature demanded 
by big mill operators. A irate 
control-wheel adjustment 
process more capacity of feed per 
horsepower than any other. Aday 

to any power including PTO. S 

to 36”... prices $189.50 to $1,787° 


single- 


Send for complete literature and prices 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


FORTIFY 
YOUR 
FEEDS 


YEAST CULTURE 


The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Values 
1, Enzymes . 2. Unidentified Factors € 3. B Vitamins including By 
4. Increased Palatability and Appetite Appeal @ 5. Other Important Elements 
FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, CHICKENS, TURKEYS 
Yeast Culture Values Proven by State College Tests 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. * Cedar Rapids, lowa 


= 


RIGHT BALANCE 


OF VITAMINS AND MINERALS 


~ 


PROPER LIVESTOCK, POULTRY RIGHT PRICE 


FOR MORE PROFITS y 
FOR THE FEED MILL | 


AND SWINE NUTRITION 


~ \ 


EED FORTIFIER 


Trust Lamkin’s to make a better vitamin and 
mineral concentrate. We’ve been manufactur- 
ing minerals since 1932. Our VI-MIN feed 
fortifier is the result of extensive research 
and testing, which we offer to the maker of 
formula feeds without qualification. For a 
complete livestock, poultry or swine ration, 
one that will contain a perfect balance of all 
the needed vitamins, minerals and growth 
factors, mix one pound of VI-MIN with 
every 100 pounds of feed. Adding VI-MIN 
adds little to your cost. 


NOW! CONTAINS 
VEGETABLE OIL 
FOR ADDED ENERGY 
MAIL COUPON NOW FOR 


LAMKIN BROTHERS 
BOX 494 * BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


I am interested in VI-MIN Feed Fortifier. 
Please send complete information and prices. 


INFORMATION! 


Your Guarantee 
of Dependable, 
Low-Cost Nutrition 


Name. 
LAMKIN Company 
BROTHERS } 
| Town __ State 


Box 494 e Brownwood, Texas 
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still 
prevents 


blackhead best 


...and this year, many more millions of turkeys will be 
protected with this No. 7 blackhead preventive 


Every year, for ten years now, more and more turkeys have been raised on feed 
containing Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Why? Because growers have found that ay 
Histostat-5S0 consistently protects their flocks against mortality and weight loss from 
blackhead. That’s reason enough, because this kind of disease prevention is their best 


assurance of strong, healthy birds, the kind that are necessary to profit. In addition, 


test after test at experiment stations have given similar results: Histostat-50 prevents 
blackhead best. So encourage growers not to take chances with turkey profits. Mix 
Histostat-50 in all rations for turkeys on range and advise that it be fed continuously. 
Growers may need to feed Histostat-50 earlier, if they’ve had trouble with black- 


head in the brooder house. Remember—growers can’t make money on dead birds. 


Histostat-SO is widely advertised 4 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers know of Histostat-50’s 


superior blackhead protection. That’s why it is steadily growing in popularity. Make 5 
sure your turkey feeds can measure up—mix Histostat-50 in rations for range birds. 

Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s 

representative to call personally and talk with you about Histostat-50, the feed additive 

that is the nation’s No. 1 blackhead preventive! 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS=—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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Economists See Integration Moving 
Slowly in N.J. Poultry Industry 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J Al- 
though integration in New Jersey's 
poultry industry has expanded mod- 
estly in recent years and is likely 
remain, it is the conclusion of two 
tute agriculture economists that 
the industry in their state, especially 
the dominant table egg segment, 
not change as rapidly or as complete- 
ly as it did in the South 

‘Independent operations will con- 
tinue to be important in the New 
Jersey poultry industry,” say Dr. A 
Robert Koch and Charles P. Logg in 
a New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station bulletin based on a 1959 
survey of poultry industry integra- 
tion in the state 

“Quality improvement will tend to 
be given increased emphasis, but un- 


rers 


to 


| 


will | 


less producers’ attitudes change, con- 
tract egg production will not control 
the New Jersey poultry industry as 
broiler contracting controls the na- 
tional broiler industry.” 


Some of the Reasons 

Here are some of the reasons why 
the researchers say the New Jersey 
table-egg industry will not move rap- 
idly from independent to integrated 
operations: 

“1. The duration of the table-egg 
production cycle is approximately 14- 
21 months in comparison with about 
9-15 weeks in broiler contracting. The 
contractor's capital which is tied up 
for approximately 14 weeks in broiler 
production is thus tied up for about 
15 months with table-egg programs. 


“2. Techniques of table-egg produc- 
tion cannot generally be acquired in 
as short a time as in the broiler in- 
dustry. A problem encountered with 
contract egg production in Georgia 
been the difficulty in securing 
good poultrymen and, where the pro- 
ducer has had little experience in 
using unskilled labor, excessive 
cracks and dirty and stained eggs 
have been commonplace in table-egg 
programs. 

“3. Contractors have found that 
table-egg production is more difficult 
to supervise and control than broiler 
production. Broiler programs do not 
encounter problems of continuous 
marketing and supervision of produc- 
tion to maintain such aspects as rate 
of lay and egg quality.” 

Degree of Integration 

The Rutgers survey found that in 
September, 1959, 3-5% of New Jer- 
sey'’s layers were under an integrat- 
ed program of some type. Less than 
2% of the state’s table-egg producers 
were affiliated with integration. 


has 
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SAVES MONEY FOR 
FEED MANUFACTURERS 


New kind of paper stretches to reduce 
multiwall costs...improve performance 
CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls g-i-v-e to absorb impact 


and strain.. 


. give even better performance than conventional 


kraft bags of heavier basis weight 


paper tonnage savings, plus other major benefits: 


FILLING: Multiwalls fill faster and more evenly ... reduce 
breakage . . . prevent costly interruptions in filling line 


schedules. 


HANDLING: Withstand boxcar manhandling by absorbing 
- minimize loss from product damage and waste. 


WAREHOUSING: Take rougher handling, higher stacking, 


impact . 


without splitting or bursting. 


Today 15% to 25% of all industrial multiwalls are made of 
CLUPAK extensible paper. Savings are the reason! Ask the 
man who sells you paper for a test shipment! 


CLUPAK EXTENSIBLE KRAFT PAPER 


produce substantial 


kraft of equal basis weight has: 


© Up to 7 times more controlled machine direction stretch. 

© 3 to 5 times greater ability to withstand impact and shock. 
© 10 to 20% increase in cross direction stretch. 

© 40% improved puncture resistance. 

© Identical smoothness and printability. 


Compared to conventional 


CL UOPAK: 


EXTENSIBLE 


PAPER 


“IT STRETCHES TO SHRINK YOUR oe 


*ciupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. c.upax, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


i! ORDINARY KRAFT PAPER a . 


STRETCH 


Dr. Koch and Mr. Logg report that 
contract-production operations, mar- 
keting-quality-control programs and 
owner-integrated plans were evident 
within the table-egg phase of the 
New Jersey poultry industry. Mar- 
keting-quality-control programs, in 
which the producer agrees to market 
eggs under certain conditions, were 
more important than owner-integrat- 
ed operations and more important 
than contract-production plans in 
which the producer agrees to produce 
the product for a specific firm. 

The survey showed that 
relatively more integration present 
in the broiler phase of New Jersey's 
poultry industry than in its table-egg 
production. In 1959, approximately 
15% of New Jersey's broilers were 
produced under contract programs 
included in the Rutgers study. 

Loosely organized verbal agree- 
ments characterized integration in 
the hatchery phase of the industry. 

Much of New Jersey's broiler and 
table-egg production integration has 
stemmed from feed firms, the survey 
showed. And the desire to maintain 
or increase feed sales has been an 
important factor influencing decisions 
to expand vertically. 


there is 


More from Survey 

Further integra- 
tion in the New Jersey poultry scene 
of 1959, the researchers said: 

“More control of the decision-mak- 
ing and risk-bearing functions was 
exercised by feed dealers after con- 
tracts had been signed. The majority 
of feed dealers made decisions con- 
cerning marketing, feed, medication 
requirements and when to commence 
»perations. However, farmers did not 
relinquish all decision-making 
sponsibility. Decisions on time of 
feeding and culling practices were 
made by farmers and contractors in 
in equal number of programs. 

“Risks of disease, accidents, low 
juality, mortality, loss of market and 
price decrease were assumed by 75% 
of the feed-dealer integrators. In one 
program, risks related to disease and 
nortality were shared equally by 
armer and contractor; in this pro- 
gram the contractor also assumed the 
risk of market loss, while the farmer 
was responsible for low quality and 
price decreases. 

“Managerial ability and present fa- 
cilities on the farm were the most 
important considerations of feed 
dealers when deciding with whom to 
‘orm an agreement. 

“Cooperatives and egg dealers were 
participating in marketing—dquality- 
control table-egg programs; approxi- 
mately 155 producers were also par- 
ticipating. 

Hatchery Operators 

“Hatchery operators were con- 
tracting started-pullet and hatching- 
egg production. The desire to diversi- 
fy was the most frequently stated 
factor for commencing integrated op- 
erations. Either the need for greater 
hatchery capacity or expansion of the 
enterprise to include started-pullet 


HEADQUARTERS 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Few Equal, None Excel 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


“ADVENTURES OF BUCKY ELEVATOR™ 
UNIV2RSAL HOISTS GOCOWILL AMBASSADOR 


; ; | x 7} © © © 
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Despite 
torture, 
the 
vitamin A 
claim 
stays 
honest 


Inside a pellet, after the ingredients have been 
subjected to the heat, the moisture, and the 
pressure, will there still be enough vitamin 
A potency to match the claim? 

If you use PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A, peace of 
mind comes cheap. In 15 different mill tests, 
for example, PGB-250 averaged out at 92% 
vitamin A recovery after pelleting and a week 
to 10 days’ storage. There are two good rea 
sons why you can count on this same good 
performance yourself 

One, PGB-250 is made of the inherently 
more stable ester, vitamin A palmitate. Two, 
the coating is properly prepared edible gela 
tin. The tiny gelatin spheres withstand the 
heat and crush of pelleting better than any 
matrix we've tried, and we tried a lot of them 

Survival-prone PGB-250 comes to you in 30 
to 120 mesh, 250,000 USP vitamin A units to 
the gram. It can also be supplied in 10,000 or 
20,000 or 30,000 units-per-gram potencies 
At any potency, it’s the one you want for 
best resistance to pelleting torture. Try a 
sample and see. Get the sample by writing 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago * 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is distributed by 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
1315-17 Walnut Street Box 840 2215 Forest Avenue 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Des Moines 11, lowa 
E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3418 Swann Avenue, Office 5 418 Flour Exchange 3270 Southside Avenue 
Tampa 9, Florida Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 48, California 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 
703 Welch Road 
Palo Alto, California 


LAVERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenve 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


IN CANADA 


Also... distilled monoglycerides... 


leaders in research 50] ° 
and D IW) some 3900 Eastman Organic 


production of vitamins A and E 


Distillation Products Industries is « division «¢ Eastman Kodak Company 


Chemicals for science and industry 
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KENTUCKY COLONEL COMMISSIONS—Two men well known in the feed 
industry were presented Kentucky Colonel Commissions at the recent meet- 
ing of the Association of Southern Feed, Fertilizer & Pesticide Control Of- 
ficials in Lexington, Ky. In the first photo, Bruce Poundstone, right, Kentucky 


control official and secretary of the 


Association of American Feed Control 


Officials, presents one of the commissions to Les Bopst, Maryland control 
official, who formerly was secretary of the AAFCO. In the second photo, Mr. 
Poundstone makes a similar presentation to W. E. Glennon, president of the 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago. 


In the foreground of both 


photos is Maurice Rowe, Virginia Agriculture Department, Richmond, who 
is secretary-treasurer of the southern control group. The commissions were 
signed by the Kentucky governor, Bert Combs. 


and chick production were reasons 
for diversifying. 

“Hatchery operators did not as- 
sume as much control over the de- 


cision-making and risk-bearing func- 
tions as did feed dealers. Generally, 
in those programs where decision- 
making responsibility was assumed 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


CHIEF 


M ie SUPPLY CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1930 


| feature 


| 


|} had 


by hatchery operators, risks were al- 
so assumed; similarly, as the integra- 
tors’ control over decisions dimin- 
ished so did the assumption of risk. 
“Managerial ability and integrity 
were the essential factors that hatch- 
ery operators considered when decid- 
ing with whom to form an agreement. 


Production Contracts 
“Two types of production contracts 
been accepted by New Jersey 
producers in the table-egg phase of 
the industry. 

‘Contract A coordinated financial 
assistance programs—the feed com- 
pany provided pullets and feed; pro- 
ducers agreed to pay a rental price 
per bird for the pullets and assumed 
egg-marketing responsibility. An es- 
crow account to pay debts incurred 
in the operation was an important 
of Contract A, which ap- 
peared to be the contract best suited 
for poultry producers who were in- 
terested in expansion but were with- 
out the capital it required. 

“Contract B coordinated a flat-fee 
program in which the producer re- 
ceived $1 per bird per year as pay- 
ment for labor, buildings and equip- 
ment; the integrator retained own- 
ership of the flock and eggs pro- 
duced, and was responsible for egg- 
marketing. 

Case Study 
“A selected case study of an inte- 


grated, financial-assistance, table-egg | 


program was compared with above- 
average, average, and below-average 
independent operations. The results 
indicate that (a) with a ready access 
to working capital, average or above- 
average producers would have little 
to gain by signing a bird-rental con- 
tract, and (b) other than providing 


| a means of acquiring working capi- 


tal and obtaining managerial assist- 
ance and risk reduction in the event 
of loss, the performance of the inte- 
grated farm compared unfavorably 
with independent operations. 

“A survey of 50 table-egg prod- 
ucers disclosed that nine of the pro- 


ducers had been approached by feed | 


dealers concerning contract table-egg 
production. Seven producers were 
willing to sign a contract, seven 
were undecided, and 36 were unwill- 
ing. Thus, of the table-egg producers 
28° were at least interested in con- 
tract table-egg production or mar- 
keting.” 

The Rutgers pubiication reporting 
the analysis of Dr. Koch and Mr. 
Logg is Bulletin 798, “Integration 
and New Jersey Agriculture — The 
Poultry Industry.” 


Simmons Heads Pacific 
N.W. Grain Group 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Clifford E. 
| Simmons, manager of the Rockford 
(Wash.) Grain Growers, was elected 
president of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn. at its 40th an- 
nual convention here. Mr. Simmons 
succeeds Jack X. Finch, Aslin-Finch 
Co., Spokane. 

Herb Blunk, Almira (Wash.) Farm- 
ers Warehouse Co., moved up from 
second vice president to first vice 
president. He was succeeded by Don- 
ald D, Danekas, manager of Ritz- 
ville (Wash.) Warehouse Co. 

R. H. Stephens, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Spokane, was re-elected 
treasurer of the association, and Mer- 
rill D. Sather, Spokane, was retained 
as executive secretary. 

Elected to the association's board 
of directors for three year terms 
were: R. H. Gemberling, Spokane, 
representing independent county deal- 
ers, elevator operators and warehouse 
companies (one year incumbent); J. 
C. Hodgen, Pendleton, Ore., repre- 
senting millers and line operators; 
Paul A. Tubbs, Almira, Wash., repre- 
senting grain cooperatives; T. D. Sul- 
livan, Spokane, representing export- 
ers, terminal elevator operators and 
merchandisers; and Don E. Henry, 
Seattle, representing feed dealers and 
miscellaneous grain interests. 

Directors at large, elected for one 
year terms, include Charles J. Hen- 
dricks, Burley, Idaho; Richard L. Pen- 
nell, Portland; and Wayne Daggett, 
Portland (one year term incumbent). 

Cc. B. Anderson of Great Falls, 
Mont., was elected to the board to 
complete the term of O. S. Thorvil- 
son, Great Falls, who resigned. 


G.L.F. Adds New Bulk 
Facility at Albany 


ITHACA, N.Y.—A _ new $180,000 
bulk facility addition has been made 
| by Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
| Ithaca, at its Albany, N.Y., mill. 

Fred H. Marks, plant manager, 
says that trucks from G.L.F. service 
| agencies and farms within an 80- 

mile radius will load at the mill, 

which has a daily production of 1,100 
| tons, 38% of it in bulk. 

More than 90% of the bulk feed 

| going by rail is loaded in hopper 

cars, At present, the cooperative re- 

ceives 95% of its ingredients in bulk 
by rail, truck and water. 

| Operating on two daily shifts, the 

expanded mill employs 165 persons. 


NEW-IMPROVED 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


100% 
TRIPLE SCREENED KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


SHELL CORP. 7 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


HERE IS WHY— 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P.O. Box 784 


Houston, Texas 


Tel. OR 2-9441 


“SNOW 


IS 


A BETTER OYSTER SHELL 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
USE THIS COUPON 


Oyster Shell. 


Company ..... 


City-State 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 
P.O. Box 784 Houston, Texa; 


Send us samples and carlot quotations on Mayo's Snow-Flake 
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Three consecutive years of field testing- have more than 
demonstrated the value of ®@FERMACTO 400 in improving lay- 
ing rations. Flocks on FERMACTO 400—Borden’s exclusive 
blend of multiple fermentation factors—showed an average 
increase of nine eggs per hen (on a hen housed, no 
culling basis), an extra 20.86 dozen eggs per ton of 
feed. With eggs at 40¢ a dozen, a gross return of $8.34 
was reported. Minus the 20¢ cost of FERMACTO 400 
(two pounds/ton of feed), there was an average profit 
of $8.14 per ton of feed. Whether you augment or 


A penny a dozen... 


that’s all it costs for the 20 dozen extra eggs produced 
per ton of feed fortified with Borden’s Fermacto 400/ 


replace costly animal proteins or other U.G.F. sources with 
FERMACTO 400, your growers are assured of consistent and 
significant boosts in egg production and feed efficiency. Use 
FERMACTO 400 in your next batch of feed and save dollars in 
the mill... make dollars on the farm! 

Write for a complete set of data and current price 
quotations. Be sure to ask about our complete, cus- 
tom service. We can help you build a better feed, 
more economically, too. Borden’s Feed Supplements 
Division, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Better products through Borden Research 
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A NEW SUMMER 
MARKET FOR FEED 
CREATED BY 
AUREOMYCIN 


Dramatic results have been obtained in the control of insect-borne 


anaplasmosis by Aureomycin in formula feeds. This has opened up 


a new summer market for feed manufacturers serving 
Southern areas ...and may be expanded still further. 


Anaplasmosis — a disease which 
reached near-epidemic proportions 
in 1958 and 1959—can be controlled 
with AUREOMYCIN® in good for- 
mula feeds. That’s the report com- 
ing from all areas in the Southland 
where this wide-spectrum antibiotic 
has been given to cattle. 

Theeffectiveness of AUREOMYCIN 
has, in fact, created a new summer 
market for a number of feed com- 
panies who have formulated special 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN to 
combat anaplasmosis. 

Since it appears that anaplas- 
mosis may be spreading to other 
areas (it has been diagnosed in 32 
states), more feed companies may 
seek the opportunity of opening up 
a new market by serving their cus- 
tomers with similar feeds. 

What is anaplasmosis ? 
Anaplasmosis is a disease caused by 
microscopic parasites that live in 
red blood cells. It is spread by ticks, 
mosquitoes and horse flies which 
bite infected animals and carry the 
disease to healthy animals. It also 
can be spread by non-sterilized vac- 
cinating needles and dehorning in- 
struments. Anaplasmosis occurs in 
late summer and fall and may be 
found almost anywhere cattle are 
raised. It is most prevalent in 
warmer areas: in the Gulf coast 


states, lower plain states and 
California. 

Anaplasmosis is characterized 
by anemia, fever, loss of appetite, 
loss of weight and yellow mem- 
branes. Youngcalvesaresusceptible, 
but rarely show symptoms even 
though they undergo the disease. 
Yearling cattle show symptoms but 
rarely die. After cattle are two to 
three years of age or older, they 
show severe symptoms and up to 
50% of affected cattle may die. Re- 
covered cattle remain carriers of 
the disease but are immune. Even 
though the recovered cattle are im- 
mune, they should not be left in the 
herd but should be disposed of — as 
they may be a hazard to the remain- 
ing susceptible cattle. 

How to control anaplasmosis 
Diagnosis and treatment of ana- 
plasmosis should be left up to a 
veterinarian. If anaplasmosis is 
suspected, a veterinarian should be 
called promptly since it is essential 
to apply treatment early in the 
course of the disease. 

The one best way to control 
anaplasmosis is to prevent it by 
(1) insect control, and (2) use of 
good formula feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN. Insect control can be 
achieved by spraying or dipping 
cattle at frequent intervals with in- 


secticides. AUREOMYCIN can be fed 
in a complete feed or in a pasture 
supplement. These feeds should be 
formulated so that the daily intake 
per animal is 0.5 milligrams of 
AUREOMYCIN per pound of body 
weight. When your feeds provide 
this recommended level, your feed 
tags can carry a disease claim for 
the prevention of anaplasmosis. 
Cyanamid promotes formula 
feeds for anaplasmosis 
The advertisement on the opposite 
page will appear during the summer 
monthsin areas where anaplasmosis 
is most prevalent. This advertise- 
ment promotes the use of formula 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN—and 
describes an experiment conducted 
at the University of Oklahoma in 
which the effectiveness of AUREO- 
MYCIN was convincingly shown. 
Feed manufacturers who may 
be interested in providing formula 
feeds for the control of anaplas- 
mosis are invited to get in touch 
with their Cyanamid Representa- 
tive who will be glad to furnish 
additional information. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 
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THERE’S ONLY 
= 
And that’s by Preventing it wit), good formula feeds 
containing Aureomycin, Many southern cattlemen have 
done just that, and saved thousands of dollars, 
Nothing has proved 4s effective Aureomycin Proved effective trate without AUREOMYCIN plus free 
against anaplasmosis as AUREO- The exceptional effectiveness of choice of Prairie hay. The other two 
MYCIN®! This has been shown in AUREOMYCIN in controlling anaplas- 8roups received the same ration with 
three Successive years, when AUREo- MOsis was Shown in a trial conducted the additi, n of AUREOMYCIN to the 
MYCIN Bave exceptionally fine results at the Oklahoma Agricultura] Ex- concentrate at the levels Shown in 
in Preventing and Controlling this periment Station in cooperati, n with the table. Note in the chart below 
costly, insect-borne disease in many the Schoo] of Veterinary Medicine. that none Of the steers fed AUREO.- 
Southern areas. Fifteen yearling steers were inocu- MYCIN became infected wit} ana- 


Says one report: “Around 15,000 lated with anaplasmosis-infecteg plasmosis, while all of the animals 
head of cattle were feq AUREOMYCIN blood. They were then divided into not recei, ‘Ng AUREOMYCIN did. 


in Louisiana, Arkansas and Missis- 3 groups of 5 each and placed in Following the 60-day feeding 
SIppi in 1958 and 1, 88 than 1% were Special pens for observation. Period, the animals were removed 
affected with an tplasmosis.” In 1959 Starting one week after the in- from the Pens and placed On pasture 
and 1960 thousands of cattle were oculation and continuing for 60 days, for an additi nal 60 days, 

#1ven AUREOMYCIN in the anaplasmo. one of these Sroups (known as the At the end of the trial, 120 days 


Sis season with equally good results, “contro]” 8roup) was fed &@ concen- after the experiment began and 60 
days after the feeding of AUREO- 
MYCIN was dise ntinued, blood Sam- 


py What one rancher reports ples were taken from the 10 Steers 
’ Says Mr. George Shepherd, manager Milliken fed avrzomyciy, and injected into 
Plantation, Lake Provid, nee, La.: “Prior to the 10 anaplasmosis-s 'sceptible calves. 
introduction of feeds containing AUREOMYCIN for Non, of the 10 anaplasmosis-s iscep- 
: me Ur 1300-head herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle, our tible calves was infected by the blood 
# death losses from anaplasmosis ran about 20. In Of the 10 steer. fed AUREOM; CIN. 

5 addition to the deaths Caused by anaplasmosis, ap- Talk to your feed manufacturer 
Proximately 30, of our brood Cows aborted as a re- Many feed comp; 
Sult of the Sickness, In dollars and cents this would 
run about $400 to $500 per 100 head of cattle, 
Al REOMYCIN, | am convinced, is responsible for cut- 
ting these losses Practically to zero,” 


make Specia] 
feeds Containing AUREOMYcIN for 
control of anaplasmosis. Get in 
touch with your feed manufacturer 
or feed dealer, American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultura] Divisi, n, | 
New York 20, N. Y. @ar REOMYCIN 
Feeding AUREOMYCIN for contro] of anaplasmosis (120-day trial) ts American Cyanamid Coy pany’s 


without aurtomyciy with AuReomycin trademark for ch rtetracycline. 


lah istry ictiones On ye a 

Treated Group 2 Treated Group 3 The labe roducts ta 

Control Group 1 1 ™M&. per Ib ~) Mg. per Ib. Cyanan id ingredic 4 are the re alt 

body wt. daily body wt. daily of years of researc) and have been 

accepted by Fede» ul and or State G 

Number animals ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow @rections for use, 


Number inoculated 
with anaplasmosis 
Carrier blood 


Number becoming 
infected with 
anaplasmosis 


YCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES 4 BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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Buying Started Pullets 


The number of poultrymen pur- 
chasing started pullets is growing. 


MeNiece, acting head of the exten- 
sion poultry department at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Mr. MeNiece gives the following 


Feed Service 
BULLETIN BOARD | 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


feel that the started pullets are 
priced too high—and they could be 

but be sure to figure all costs be- 
fore making a decision. These costs 


(2) Buy only started pullets that 
have good egg production qualities. 
Check the results of the random sam- 
ple egg laying tests in making your 
decision. 

(3) Deal only with a pullet grower 
of high standards and integrity, but 
don’t assume that because he is a 
“nice fellow” that he will do an ad- 
equate job of growing the pullets. 

(4) Buy started pullets from a 
grower on an “all-in and all-out” pro- 
gram or one who keeps the different 
age groups completely isolated. You 
should also check the pullet grower’s 
grow-out program to determine 
whether the pullets are completely 
isolated from old _ hens. Isolation 
brooding reduces the incidence of dis- 
ease problems and is one of the most 
important ways to reduce losses from 
leucosis. 


Some persons will be satisfied with recommendations for those trying to include: chick cost, fuel cost, lights, (5) Obtain a contract with the 
the production from these pullets and decide whether or not to grow their | litter, medication (including vac- grower covering all phases of the 
others will be disappointed that they own replacement pullets and to be | cines), mortality, labor, deprecia- transaction. The contract with the 


tion on housing and equipment, taxes, 
insurance and interest on investment. 


did not “peak out” as high as had 
been expected, according to Dewey 


sure of obtaining a good pullet: 


‘ grower should include specifications 
(1) Consider all costs. You may | on z 


on management, vaccination, feeding, 
disease control, sanitation, strain of 
birds, starting date, approximate de- 
livery date and amount of deposit re- 
quired. You should check with the 
grower several times during the 
growing period to see if all specifica- 
tions in the contract are being met. 

(6) The pullets should be wormed 
with a suitable worming preparation 
(such as piperazine) two days before 
they are moved. This helps break the 
life cycle of the round worm, allows 
sufficient time for elimination of ma- 
ture worms, and minimizes the pos- 
sibility of a re-infestation. 

(7) Keep pullets on grower’s farm 
until the vaccination program is com- 
pleted. 


Numbers for Bulk Bins 


Bulk feed bins can create prob- 
lems for bulk feed delivery truck 
drivers. They may have problems 
in knowing which bin they are to un- 
load the feed, it was pointed out in 
a Nulaid Farmers Assn. publication. 

Nulaid suggests avoiding loss of 
driver time in locating .the feed pat- 
ron for further details or the prob- 
lems of delivery of feed in the wrong 
bin by advising patrons to number or 
letter their bins and give this desig- 
nation with the feed order. ' 

How Big a Dairy Farm? 

Modern dairymen operate business- 
es with more and better cows than a 
decade ago, but they have a series of 
perennial questions. Those questions, 
according to Dr. John W. Wysong, 
agricultural economist at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, are: How big should 
I become? How is my production ef- 
ficiency likely to increase with ex- 
pansion in cow numbers? Will the net 
effect of economies and diseconomies 
of large size increase my net farm 
income? 

Dr. Wysong says that on the basis 
of Maryland data, there would seem 
to be few operating efficiencies avail- 
able to most dairymen after about 80 
cows per herd is attained. However, 
it was noted that, in most cases, the 
net farm income to the operator will 
continue to increase with increased 
size of herd and volume of milk sales 
if labor, capital, land and managerial 
ability are available. 

Hogs Keep ‘Real Cool’ 

Shower baths, shaded patios and 
fans are things humans have enjoyed 
in the summer. Now they are becom- 
ing part of the program of hog farm- 
ers to keep their hogs cool during 
the summer in order to produce high 
quality pork at reasonable costs. 

With the trend to confinement 
methods of raising hogs, there are 
also increased problems of keeping 
hogs cool, according to Ohio State 
University swine specialists. They 
say that under confinement methods 
animals can’t get under a tree in the 
pasture or in a mud hole down by 


MASTER-~CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 


When Farmers Elevator Co. of Valley 
Center, Kansas, needed additional storage 
for the big milo harvest of the area — 
Columbian Big Bins were the answer. In 
just 5 days, Dana Clark Equipment Co., 
Inc. of Wichita, a Columbian distributor- 
contractor, had erected five Columbian Big 
Bins—with 112,500 bu. total storage ca- 
pacity on available ground—some 450 ft. 
from the elevator. The bins were quickly 
filled with wheat moved from the elevator 
by leased portable pneumatic equipment 
leaving the elevator ready to handle and 
store the milo crop. 


Installations such as this show how easy, 

fast and economical it is to erect additional 

Columbian Big Bin storage capacity when- 

\ ever and wherever you need it. Experienced 
Columbian distributors and contractors in 
your area can build you strong, tight, fire- 
safe mastercrafted Columbian Big Bins, 
Tall Tanks or Bolted Steel Tanks in short 
order. When you need extra capacity at low 
investment, for bigger profit, think of 
Columbian first! 


Big Storage-Fast! Above, the 5 Columbian Big Bins erected for 
Farmers Elevator Co. in 5 days at Valley Center, Kansos. Below— 
the bins in relation to the elevator itself. Note the Columbian 
Bolted Steel Tanks, part of the permanent elevator. 


Columbian engineers will be 
glad to help you plan your 
expansion, and recommend 
an expert Columbian con- 
tractor to do the job. 


Anchored to a Firm Foundation—Using a corrugated 
bottom ring as a form gave the Formers Elevator Big 
Bins a stronger, corrugated-sides foundation. Anchors 
set into the concrete were used to tie the bins securely 
te the foundation by angle irons on the bin sides. Note 
how sealing compound makes the bin tight where it 
rests on the foundation. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 
P. O. Box 4048- R Kansas City, Mo. 
Member, American Ase ee mets Association; Associate member, Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Master-Crajted Columbian .. . First. for Lasting ‘Bi 
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HOW DOES COST 
STACK UP AGAINST 
EFFECTIVENESS 

IN YOUR BLUE ECOMB 


If you're not presently using Pro-StreP, your growers are paying more to treat 
outbreaks of bluecomb than they need to! 

This highly effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin helps cut losses 
from outbreaks of bluecomb or sinusitis. It also helps prevent early mortality from 
organisms susceptible to penicillin and streptomycin. Too, it aids in reducing off- 
feed slumps and weight losses following periods of stress. Best of all, Pro-STREP 
does it all more economically than any single antibiotic—narrow- or broad-spectrum! 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are 
switching to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want—an effective combina- 
tion of antibiotics that can promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Stack up the cost of Pro-StREP against its effectiveness—and you'll find that 
no other product comes close! Make it a part of your positive program for turkey 
health—when your growers profit, you do also. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO TREP4:5 


Penicillin and Streptomycin GEV 


-» FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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the creek and farmers are now pro- 2 in. of blanket-type insulation and 
viding artificial means of keeping ventilation systems are being in- 
the animals cool. stalled to change the air 30 to 40 
Imp orters and W holesalers The specialists say that hogs do times per hour during hot weather. 
not perspire and thus their only way Shades over feeders, waterers and 
i S 1 of eliminating body heat is by radi- restin 3 : : 
at Is g areas are becoming quite 
Oo ” anadian creenings ation or conduction to their sur- common and some farmers are using 
roundings or by breathing out mois- snow fencing painted white on the 
SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY ture from the lungs. They say that’s | upper side to provide protection 
why hogs often pant on a hot day. from direct sun. Others have areas 
Board of Trade Duluth 2. Minn Hogs become uncomfortable when equipped with overhead fog nozzles 
. : : temperatures reach the 80’s and are | to spray-cool the hogs in extended 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 in distress when the mercury reaches periods of hot weather. 
Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association the 90's, and they make less efficient | e 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association use of their feed. USDA tests have 


shown that a 100 lb. hog requires | 
nearly twice as much feed to pro- | 
| 
| 


Best Oats for Silage 


Oats make the best silage when 
| cut in the dough stage, Dr. F. P 

| Gardner, Iowa State University 
| 90 as at 7 


| agronomist, has advised farmers. 

F E E D S FF S The Ohio specialists say that heat He says that oats cut in the dough 
] U can be a highly critical factor affect- | | . 

stage produced more tons of silage 

ing pregnant sows, both in terms of | a 

LEADER IN THE FIELD live pigs born and in the number of | i "hest. His remarks were based on i 
Pigs which are saved. Thus opal | four years of tention silane from 
ing houses are being insulated with oats harvested at five different sta- 
= ges of maturity. 

Oxts cut in the early or late-dough 
silage as oats cut in the boot or head- 
ing stages. Silage made from oats 
‘ut in the dough stage contained 25 


a - o 33% grain. Silage made from oats 
Tr cut at earlier stages contained only 
co O ed eA 7 Ss I leaves and stalks, according to Dr. 
Gardner. Thus, it was lower in carbo- 


| hydrates. 
Dr. Gardner said that a moisture 


duce a pound of gain at 90 degrees as 
it does at 70. For a 200 Ib. hog, it 
takes three times as much feed at 


ne content of 60 to 70% is considered 
i fo LEADERSHIP THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP best for ensiling most crops The 
| ae | moisture usually will be within that 
range if oats are cut at the dough 
Gerburgo Gerburgo stage with a field chopper and put 
ene DISTRIBUTORS ang SERVICE tor directly in the silo. Seepage and foul- 
|KLOTOGEN | ARSANILIC ACID | smelling silage may result, he warns, 
as if the moisture content is higher than 
THE LIME OF LEADERSHIP Representative of Amburgo’s Line of Leadership are these | 
Vi) , superlative feed products from America’s leading manufacturers, | 
purna | basic suppliers of arsenicals, vitamin K, water and fat soluble 
vitamins and fermentation products—delivered in generous 
a. cameo 00. ma overages on which you can capitalize. They are one reason 
A eee igi “It's good business to do business with Amburgo.” The other: 
ee the knowledge and experience inherent in the Personal Touch 
Service rendered by Amburgo field representatives. 


Combine Amburgo’s Line of Leadership with Amburgo’s You spent 
Personal Touch Service and you get prescription-type $300,000,000 


: formulas devised precisely to solve your specific feeding on chewing gum 
:, a. rt amen £0. mc problems. For the products and service that could well mean | last year! 
$: the difference between profit and loss in your operation, 
‘ gave to fight cancer. 
— Follow The Line of Leadership—look to Amburgo. Shocking? Yes. And here’s another 


shocking fact: in 1961 cancer will 
strike in approximately two out of 
three American homes. 

Chew all the gum you like. 
For every penny you spend for 
| chewing gum, give a penny to 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


the American Cancer Society. 
THE CO., INC 
asserted potencies soybean this year. More than nine times 
OFFICES . Kingsley 6-1355 and a check to the American 
1636 N, CALAVERAS ST., FRESNO, CALIF. Cancer Society. 


| 
THE LIN FADERSHIP 
MyvaMix 
y 424, 
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How Union-Camp’s 
5-Star Multiwall Plan 
increased a pallet payload 
by 400 lbs. ..without 
increasing its size! 


A leading supplier of high density 
resins* had been packing his product 
in 50-lb. sewn-bottom multiwalls. 
This gave him an efficient, 40-bag 
(2,000 lb.) pallet load. 

When he added a low density resin 
to his line, however, he found his 
existing bag wouldn’t accommodate 
50 lbs. of the new resin due to its 
increased volume. A slightly larger, 
sewn-bottom multiwall was _ tried, 
but this reduced the pallet payload 
to 32 bags (1,600 lbs.). Net “‘loss’’: 
400 lbs. Net result: more handling 
... more trips to the warehouse... 
higher cost. 

Heightening the pallets to 10 tiers 
instead of 8, offered no solution— 
they wouldn’t pass through the exist- 
ing archways. To say nothing of the 
problem of loading trucks and trailer 
cars. 


New bag does the trick 


At this point, the 5-Star Packaging 
Efficiency Plan went to work. Union- 
Camp multiwall specialists experi- 
mented with several different bag 
sizes and styles. Their solution—a 
multiwall with a pasted bottom and 
side gussets, a rectangular-shaped base 
—and 20 per cent more capacity! 
With the new design, 50 lbs. of the 
low density resin can now be packed 
in each bag. Most importantly, the 
pasted bottom bags can be palletized 
five to a tier, eight tiers to a skid for 


* NAME ON REQUEST 


a total payload of 2,000 lbs.—the 
same as the high density resins. 


Warehouse space saved 


The pasted-bottom bag offered 
several outstanding advantages. It 
permitted better use of warehouse 
space. It increased the yield per 
warehouseman to 1,000,000 lbs. a 
month. And it initiated the develop- 
ment of a similar design for the 
company’s high density resins, which 
could increase the present pallet pay- 
load to 2,500 lbs. 


Space-saving secret is in bottom of bag. New design 
(left) with rectangular-shaped base has 20 per cent 
more capacity than sewn-bottom bag (right). 


Works for you five ways 


Apart from bag construction and 
materials handling, Union-Camp’s 
5-Star Plan covers bag design, pack- 
aging machinery and specifications 
control. An improvement in any one 
of these areas conceivably could re- 
sult in substantial savings for you. In 
any case, it costs nothing to find out. 


See your local Union-Camp man for 
complete details. 


2,000 pallet load of new, low density resin bags fits 
easily through existing doors. 


FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 


Write Dept. M-3 today for a 
free copy of Union-Camp’s new 
5-Star Plan booklet. It describes 
many case histories showing how 
packers like yourself have 
achieved greater efficiency and 
economy in their multiwall 
operation. 


UNION-CAMP: 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation- 233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y 
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Least Cost Methods of 
BEATING THE HEAT 
In Broiler Houses 


By Clarence Fisher, Jr. 
Athens (Ga.) Poultry Co. 


Let's look at least-cost ways to 
beat the heat. Not all of the ways 


listed below will work for all broiler | 


houses at all times, however some 
of them will work for most opera- 
tions. 

Some factors that need to be taken 
into consideratioin are: 

1. Extreme heat is an economic 
problem for broiler producers. It can | 
push feed conversion up, it is likely | 
to result in lighter birds and it may 
boost mortality 5-10%. 

2. Birds have no sweat glands so | 


they cool themselves by: Drinking 
more water, spreading their wings 
and scratching in the litter in order 
to reach the cool dirt floor. 

3. In housing there are two prin- 
ciples used to beat the heat: (a) 
Keep heat out of the house and (b) 
let heat escape from the house. 


Methods Listed 
With these factors in mind, let’s 


| list, in order of increasing cost, ways 


to beat the heat. 
1. Wind Tunnel Type Ventilation. 


Some houses will have very good 
ventilation by closing all side win- 
dows and opening end doors, depend- 
ing upon air drainage and prevailing 
breeze. This method can move a lot 
of air through the house. 

2. Chimney Type Ventilation. This 
can be achieved in some houses by 
closing the house except for the ridge 
ventilators and bottom ventilators. 
This draws air across the birds from 
the bottom ventilators and out of the 
ridge ventilator. 

3. Floor Space. Allow at least 1 
sq. ft. per bird. More birds produce 
more heat. 

4. Weeds. Tall weeds must be cut 
down around broiler house for prop- 
er air circulation. 

5. Grass around broiler house is 
several degrees cooler than bare 
ground. 

6. Trees are very desirable around 
broiler houses but be sure all the 
limbs are cut off below roof level. 

7. Litter. Built up litter is hot, be 
sure houses are cleaned out to the 
ground for summer growing. 

8. Lights. It’s a well known fact 


CK is OK for Profit...Service...Quality 


With 
Econolass in Your Feed 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 


(85% feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent <= 
Dehydrated on Soybean Mill Feed) 


Why? Because’ CK Econolass is 
economical AND is of uniformly 
high quality. In fact, you can’t buy 
a better dry blackstrap molasses 
feed ingredient. 


You'll like the ease with which 
Econolass mixes, and you'll like 
the convenience of the moisture- 
resistant 50 lb. bags. 


You'll like the FAST service 
your orders get from CK—and your 
customers will like the fast, healthy 
gains your feeds provide with the 
added palatability of Econolass. 


Econosol — 
Fish solubies 
dried on soymeal. 
e New Econoloc — 
Soyoil and lecithin 
carried on soymeal. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Some time 
when you're sweating on a good and 
hot summer day and you don't feel 
like turning out the work you might 
in more comfortable weather, apply 
how you feel to what it's like in a 
stuffy, crowded broiler house. Broil- 
er houses don’t have to be uncom- 
fortable in hot weather. The beat- 
the-heat suggestions presented here 
are from a talk given by Clarence 
Fisher, Jr., broiler coordinator, 
Athens (Ga.) Poultry Co., during the 
Broiler Short Course and Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow Day program at the 
University of Georgia. 


that during hot weather birds eat 
better at night. So let’s encourage 
them by all-night lights and early 
morning and late afternoon feedings. 

9. Water. (a) Evaporation of 50 
gal. of water has the same cooling ef- 
fect as the melting of 2,800 Ib. ice. 

(b) According to tests run by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture at 
Beltsville, Md., and by the University 
of California, broilers consume 2 Ib. 
water for each pound of feed con- 
sumed at 65° F. However, at 95° F. 
these same birds consume 4.7 lb. wa- 
ter for each pound of feed. 

(c) If your broilers consume twice 
as much water, then provide more 
waterer space. If you are using 5-ft. 
feeder troughs then 4 or 5 troughs for 
each 1,000 birds may be filled with 
water to provide extra waterer space. 
Otherwise foot tubs or buckets will 
help. 

(d) No broiler should have to walk 
more than 10 ft. for water. Are your 
waterers placed properly? 

(e) Cool water will increase water 
consumption. Lower the water level 
in waterers (causes water to run 
more often and therefore is cooler), 
and put ice in the medication barrel. 

(f) A garden type soaker hose on 
the ridge ventilator will lower house 
temperature 7-10 degrees. 

(g) Wet 4-6 in. of straw or pine 
boughs on broiler house roof. This 
extra evaporation helps reduce house 
temperature. 

(h) Fans and fan fogger combina- 
tions give added air circulation and 
cool by evaporation. 

10. White Wash. A broiler house 
roof white washed will lower inside 
temperature 10°-15° F. About $8 for 
materials and some elbow grease will 
white wash the roof of a 10,000 broil- 
er house. Materials needed are 4 bags 
of lime, 12 oz. alum, 25 Ib. salt (salt 
should be omitted if whitewash is 
used on metal roofs) and 4 pints of 
molasses. 

11. Roof insulation. 


Dependable 
LAB QUALITY CONTROL 
Feeds, Ingredients, Fat Sta- 
bility, Feed Additives and 
Medications — Protect your 
Feed Quality. 


Pope 
TESTING LABORATORIES 


OVERALL 


OUTLOOK 


on industry devel- 
opments comes to 

you weekly... 
while it’s still news in 


FEEDSTUFFS 


| 
>) 
I 
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\\ Box 903 Dallas, Texas 
| (REDFIELD, Iowa 
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Minimum Wa eLaw | in the act for the handling 
| well as the | MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 


Applications to | Big Savings for Poultrymen 


restaurants and other food 
Feed Firms Cited service enterprises and to re- 
port the results with recom- 
mendations to the next ses- 
sion of this Congress. 
Effective date—120 days 
after enactment. 
Still to be interpreted by the Wage- 
Hour Division is the phrase “if no 
more than five employees are em- 


A summary of changes in the min- 
imum wage and hour legislation | 8 
which becomes effective Sept. 2 has 
been distributed by the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. and is cur- 
rently appearing in the state bul- 


— ployed by the establishment in such LOWEST COST CALCIUM SUPPLEMENT FOR 
changes as ap- operations.” Does this mean five em- LAYING HENS—DOES A GOOD GRIT JOB, TOO. 
ploy ees — Shellmaker is produced from high calcium limestone formed millions of 
vator or five employet S engagec years ago from shell and other calcareous deposits under the sea that one 
ange S : d in operations of a the selling and servicing of feed prod- time covered the entire land crea now known as the Mississippi River basin. 
— ” OWE: ucts operations in a country elevator? Shallmaker is slowly soluble in the gizzard to supply most effectively all 

A. For presently covered em- No legislative change was made in the extra calcium the hen needs for building strong egg shells. It is also 
ployees, the minimum wage is in- the “area of production” exemption. hard enough to do a good grit job as shown in feeding trials at several 
creased to $1.15 an hour for the first When question is made by an in- state experiment stations. 2 
two years after the effective date and dividual firm to determine if the op- Write for information and prices today. ; 
$1.25 an hour beginning two years eration comes under the Fair Labor 
ifter Sept. 2, 1961. Standards Act, the operator should be 


employees | advised to consult legal counsel, the CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 


B. For newly - covered 
association bulletins say. 520 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


the minimum wage and overtime will 
be as follows, with the minimum 
wage listed first and the time after | 


which overtime rate must be paid: | | . Tl 
First year after effective date, $1, no , 
overtime requirements; second year i 
ifter effective date, $1, no overtime | 
requirements; third year after effec- ~~ 
tive date, $1, 44 hours a week; fourth 
year after effective date, $1.15, 42 { 
hours a week, and fifth year 
effective date, $1.25, 40 hours a week 
C. Retail Trade: 
1. Retail and service enterprises 
—The act covers retail ente1 f | 
prises which have $10 million | 
or more in annual sales (ex — AHI AIRE 
clusive of excise taxes at => 
retail level) and which pur- ° —~ 4 GRAINDRYER = 
chase or receive goods foi specia in 
resale that move or have 4 
moved across state line D RY| N ~< ; 
nual dollar volume to $250 
000 or more. >~ ” 
2. Exemption from retail cover- WEATH F é 
age—From this coverage in 
the retail trade the act ex 
cludes the following: MAD t 
a. Any small store which has - E TO ORDER = 7 
less than $250,000 in an 
nual sales even if it is in ‘ 
an enterprise that has 
3. Special provisions for retail b 
trade—In addition, the act Why settle for a grain dryer that is ‘‘almost’’ right for your needs? =e 
makes the following special Now with Arid-Aire you can have your choice of the style and model 7 
provisions for particula to match your requirements exactly. Only Arid-Aire gives you a choice 
problems in the retail and of a large, carload capacity, Terminal model or continuous flow ‘ 
service trades: Models “L”’ and ‘‘4’’. 
a. Commission employees in 
retail stores will “be ex- TERMINAL MODEL ee a 
empt from overtime if 
more than half their pay ARID-AIRE s new profit maker with carload drying power ARID-AIRE i 
te from commissions and if dries faster, dries more by using all four sides of the dryer It uses all the ; +1 j : 
they earn at least time and heat. Four-side circulating and drying increases efficiency —decreases oper- ba ; e 
one-half the minimum ating costs. ARID-AIRE temperature control regulates balance of heat 
rate. when grain condition varies. Completely automatic and absolutely safe ‘ 
. and exclusive Terminal design operates with little if any dust or chaff i 


Assistant managers of re- 
tail stores will be exempt 
even if they perform up to 


40% non-executive and ? 3 
non-administrative work STYLES MODELS — ail dry grain efficiently, economically, cotonolly 
c. Student workers may be 

employed in retail trades 


at sub-minimum rates un- | | MODEL MODEL “an 


discharge . . . it’s truly a “‘clean”’ dryer. a 


der certificates issued by | * 

he secretar} ARID-AIRE’s popular horizontal models. Exclusive features: 
tions not ordinarily given | - Continuous flow design keeps product moving and drying 


to full-time employees. ' @AN/U-AIRE prver ; gently and efficiently as it moves. Automatic operation—no © 
D. Other Provisions: CONTINUOUS | loading, unloading or full time supervision needed. Self clean- ie 
A FLOW 4 ing—saves time and labor. Horizontal design—delivered com- 
D pletely assembled ready for fuel and electrical connections 
ployees in country elevator ask about TRIAL PLAN! 
establishments in the area of - as AL AN! 


production, which may also 
sell products and _ services | D 
_ in the may ol Don't buy any grain dryer until you have 159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minnesota : 
arm, are exempt Irom D¢ check -Ai i i 
minimum wage and overtime cked what Arid-Aire offers. Write today | Please send me complete information about 
eon mere than fee om for complete information. Find out how | Arid-Aire dryers. | am interested in: 
ployees are employed by the one promotes | Vertical type Terminal model 
establishment in such opera- usiness—pays for itself. | Horizontal style Models “‘L" and “4” : 
tions. : 0) Have Arid-Aire representative contact me 
9 , ee 
and of wage rates in hotels DAY Company Address 
and restaurants—The secre- 0 ING Minneapolis 3 Minn I 
tary will study the compli- Telephone FEderal 6.9671 | City State 
cated system of exemptions | 


3 
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FEED, DRUG, CHEMICAL and 
ALL-PURPOSE BATCH MIXERS 
Have PASSED Every Laboratory 
Test For 45 YEARS 


AMERICA'S GREATEST Al PIONEERS IN FEEDS 
purpose Roller Mill KRIMPER 

KRACKER @ reduces process AND FEEDING 

cous 10 het of AUTOMATION . 
ventional methods. 25 to 80 

or more bushels hourly Established 1894 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG, discover how 


H.C.DAVIS SONS’ 


?.0. Box MMI85, Bonner Springs, Kenses/Phone HA 2.3000 
Home of the Great AGRICULTURAL HALL OF FAME 


Read 
CAPITAL 
COMMENT 
in 
FEEDSTUFFS 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


SERVICING FLOCKS—In the photo at the left above, 
the serviceman mixes up fresh sanitizer for scrubbing his 
boots. Boots are scrubbed both before and after each farm 
visit. The serviceman carries a pan, a long-handled brush 
and a bottle of sanitizer for scrubbing his boots. In the 
center photo, after scrubbing his boots, Mr. Taylor checks 
the feed room record for livability and feed consumption 


In Servicing Broiler 


For five days a week, and some- 
times six and seven, Harold “Hap” 
Taylor of Dover, N.H., a regional 
broiler specialist for Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange, Inc., a farmer 
cooperative with headquarters in 
West Springfield, Mass., services up 
to 175,000 meat birds in southeastern 
New Hampshire and southern Maine. 
Whether he’s working with an in- 
dependent grower or a contractor, his 
customer services include a complete 
grower package. 

Mr. Taylor, who has been working 
with meat birds since 1933, points out 
that back in 1947 the broiler industry 
in his section was practically non- 
existent. Several feed companies 
came to the rescue with various con- 
tract growing deals. In 1957 Eastern 
States tried meat bird contracts on a 
trial basis. This firm had the feed, 
the dressing plant and the growers. 
When the dressing plant burned, 
Eastern States, growing about 120,- 
000 birds at the time in southeastern 
New Hampshire, closed out its local 
broiler contract program in Novem- 
ber, 1959. The growing program was 
turned over to private contractors 
and individuals who had the know- 
how and the market for their birds. 
Depending on the season, the growing 
| program in this area now ranges 
| from 120,000 to 170,000 birds. 
| Mr. Taylor points out that Eastern 


left above, Harold 


CHECKING FLOCK PROGRESS—In the photo at the 


“Hap” Taylor, left, discusses the 
flock situation with contract grower Adelaide Belair. Mr. 
Taylor makes a written poultry supervisor’s report on 
each farm visit. In the photo at the right above, Mr. 
Taylor, standing, checks flock records with Leon Calef, 


By Charles L. Stratton 


Special Writer 
States feeds are sold only by the 
local farmer representative (called 


“rep”) or service center. As the num- 
ber of meat birds grown on this feed 
has increased, the local broiler serv- 
iceman has become more important. 
Earlier, the service centers and local | 
reps serviced their own customers’ 
flocks. But with disease and manage- 
ment problems becoming more com- 
plex, it was decided that it was far 
safer to let a specialist take over on 
a full time basis. 


Assured of Sound Program 


In the complete package offered 
the grower or contractor using East- 
ern States feeds, Mr. Taylor assures 
the customer a sound growing pro- 
gram. He services the flocks which 
includes seeing that good manage- 
ment and feeding practices are car- 
ried out on each contract farm, and 
that all disease problems are taken 
care of promptly and efficiently and 
special medicated feeds provided as 
needed. The contractor places the 
flock management in Mr. Taylor's 
hands and he receives a weekly re- 
port on the condition of each flock. 

Presently Mr. Taylor is servicing 
about half a dozen meat bird con- 
tractors who have flocks ranging in 
size from 1,500 to 20,000 birds on 
each farm. Houses range from con- | 
verted barns and old laying houses to 


all of Mr. Calef’s 


before entering the pen and casually walking among the 
birds to observe flock health. In the photo at the right, 
Mr. Taylor blows at the breast to part feathers to check 
pinfeathering and color of birds being grown for the 
Kosher market. Starting after the 13th week, he also 
checks the plumpness of birds being grown for this 
market. 


Feed Serviceman Specializes 


Flocks 


modern broiler plants. All birds are 
grown at 1 sq. ft. per bird. He gen- 
erally calls at each farm once a week. 
If a flock comes down with a disease 
or other problem, he makes a repeat 
call during the week. He also makes 
it a point never to pass a farm in 
his daily travels without stopping and 
checking on the flock’s condition. 

Most contractors have set up their 
own growing programs and selected 
their growers. However, Mr. Taylor, 
upon request, does occasionally locate 
growers and set up a growing pro- 
gram for contractors and processors 
who wish to use Eastern States feeds. 
The contract payments in his area 
vary like everywhere else, averaging 
around %¢ per bird per week to 
0.8¢ per square foot of floor space 
per week. Regardless of the type or 
rate of payment, he claims the most 
important factors regarding contracts 
are: (1) Who do you like to do busi- 
ness with? (2) Steadiness of con- 
tractor—how frequently are houses 
filled after cleanout? (3) Quality and 
dependability of service and (4) 
Quality and profit potential of the 
feed. 


Although Mr. Taylor’s _ station 
wagon is well loaded with various 
medications and sanitizers and his 


duties include promoting a full line 
of his firm’s commodities, he always 
works in conjunction with the local 


an independent meat bird contractor. Mr. Taylor services 
flocks including seeing that good man- 
agement and feeding practices are being carried out on 
each contract farm and that all disease problems are 
taken care of promptly and efficiently and special feeds 
provided as needed. 
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| mends straw litter instead of shav- 
| ings for an improved cushioning ef- 
| fect to avoid breast blisters. Growers 
scatter fresh baled straw as required I can help you improve sales and profits 
every other day, feeding a little 
cracked corn some: time during each 
day so birds will scratch and keep 
litter fluffed up. 

Most of the farms under this pro- 
gram were small, and the standard 
poultry equipment, metal hoppers or 
round hanging feeders were in use. 
| No mechanical feeders were seen on 
| any of the farms. Mr. Taylor pointed 

out that he recommends nylon ropes 

instead of wire for hanging feeders 

as wire is a hazard to catching crews. 
Written Report 

Mr. Taylor makes a written poul- 


try supervisor's report on each farm | 
in quadruplet. Other than the stand- | 


For a modest yearly retainer, | work with your sales 
personnel with continued, regular visits to your head- 
quarters developing, training and supervising sales 
and marketing programs. 


For Complete information Write or Phone: 


RALPH EVERETT 


EMPIRE SALES TRAINING, INC. 
443 N.E. 103 St., Miami 38, Flo. 


POST MORTEM—Although Harold 
Taylor frequently performs post mor- 


Seon BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CiTy 5,M0O. BA 1-0337 


tems on the farm, he takes sick birds 
to the nearest state diagnostic labo- ard flock information, the report in- COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
ratory for a more complete identifica- cludes his approval or disapproval of . KC-252 : 
tion of the disease problems. 14 checkpoints, ranging from heat 177 Feed Jugredtents : 
and litter to growth, production and id, ee 
rep. All orders received or requests (Turn to SERVICEMAN, page 57) — Y : Ss the Heart of ementea 
for medicated feeds are turned over | 
to the local dealer in whose territory 
he happens to be working. The rep 
distributes the orders and gets the 
commissions. But as a rule, Mr. Tay- 
lor doesn't take a feed or commodity 
order except as a customer service 
Needs Sixth Sense sg 
This serviceman carries a pan, a = 
long handled brush and a bottle ol “One of the best features * 
sanitizer for scrubbing his boots be- of the Brower Feeder is the ee 
fore and after each farm visit. Fresh efficient trough design which Zi 
sanitizer is mixed at each farm. reduces feed waste by a : 
“When it comes to servicing meat large percent. Feed sav- : 


ings alone will pay for a 
Feeder in about 18 months. 
Cattle put on faster gains 
because they're eating 


birds,” Mr. Taylor says, “it takes 
time to do the job right. The day of 
checking the records and looking in 
the door is gone. You also need a 


sixth sense to spot a poor flock and clean, fresh feed — as 
judge it accordingly.” much as they want — when pe 
After disinfecting his boots, he steps they want it. My three baie 


Brower Feeders are big 
work savers, too. | have the 
hoppers filled once a week; 
one man cares for 200 
head of cattle in about oie 
three hours a day. This in- 
cludes time for bedding of 
cattle, cleaning automatic ; 
waterers, checking Feeders 
and checking each beef. 
For a cattleman feeding 
ground feed on pasture or 
dry lot, Brower ‘Kleen- 
Feed’ Cattle Feeders are 
the answer to more profit 
through better manage- 
ment methods.” 


into the feed room and thoroughly CATTLE FEEDER 
checks the record for livability and 
feed consumption. He then steps into ek. att 
the pen and casually walks among 
the birds, observing the health of the 
flock to see if “the birds are perked 
up.” If the flock is six weeks old or 
older he picks up half a dozen birds 
at random, checking the average 
weight on pocket scales. He carries 
two sets of scales for this purpose, 
one ranging from 1 to 15 pounds and 
graduated in quarter pounds, the oth- 
er 1 to 6 pounds and graduated in 
one-eighth pounds 

Although all birds are scheduled 
for processing during a certain spe- 
cified week, Mr. Taylor tries to firm 
up the actual market date on the 
seventh week determined, of course, 
by the flock’s condition. He finds the 
biggest flock difference is due to vari- 
ous strains. “Strains vary a few days 


longer or shorter in their growing | : : - 
period,” he explains. SE [ 
Special Roaster Flocks kKhen 7, 

Stopping at one farm, “Hap” Tay- | B R Ow E R CATT L i= F E E D E R Ss 


lor checked on a flock of heavy White | oe SS 
Rock roaster pullets being grown by | GET BIGGER VOLUME BULK BROWER | TWO SIZES 


a Kosher processor for the Jewish 
holidays. He walked through the FEED SALES AND PROFITS fe 
or the large 
re, checking tl eights ket | 
there, checking the weights on pocke e BIG CAPACITY—Fill Only Once a Week 1X4 a5. or small herd 


flock, picking up a bird here and 
scales. The birds, averaging 5% Ib. sJ= 


at 15 weeks, were scheduled for dress- e M . : 
ing at 16% to 17 weeks. Less Large 15 ft. feeder has 250 
As he checked the weight of each Y - + Increase vales ume. bushel capacity — feeds 100 
bird, he turned it up and blew at the e Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More Palatable — Cattle cattle for a week on one fill- 
breast to part the feathers. “I’m | Eat More. ing. 7 ft. feeder has 125 
checking the _ pinfeathering and | bushel capacity — feeds 50 
color,” he explained. “The Kosher | Now . . . an exciting new self-feeder for cattle that's cattle for a week on one 
market requires a prime feathered | II! Sol filling 
bird. Birds are dry picked so pin- @ cinch fo sell! solves your customers Sulk lee 
feathers must be grown out. Ab- storage problems oe « YOU also make more profit Sy LEE 
dominal fat and prime feathering— through bigger volume sales to your bulk customers; ao 
important in this or lower your overhead costs; provide more efficient BROWER MANUFACTURING CO. : 
customer service. Special hopper and trough de- 648 N. 3rd. Quincy, Illinois 
be | sign keeps feed clean, fresh, palatable. Cattle eat 
more; make faster, more profitable gains. Built to Name — _ —_____ & 
give 15 to 20 years of service with heavy rust- Le 
| Street or R.F.D — 
resisting steel. Ruggedly braced throughout. pee | 
Coordination | SEND LITERATURE ON THE FOLLOWING: = 
MEL MILLER & CO., INC. C) Kleen-Feed Cattle Feeder [1] Brower Hog Equipment 4 
- 20 West Ninth St. Building C) Calf Creep Feeder 0 Brower Poultry Equipment oe 


Kansas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 | 
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Western Regional Research Labora- 
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July 7-8—Maine Broiler Festival; | Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama | | |, |§ 29 21 22 23 24| 22 23 24 25 26 27 28| 20 21 22 23 24 25 26| 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
Belfast, Maine. Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 25 26 27 28 29 30 31) 29 30 27 28 29 30 31 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
July 12—California Feeders Day; | 36] FE. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 
University of California, Davis; chm., | Janta 5. 
| July 18-20—American Poultry Con- | Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., | 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- | pocatur Ga. N Listi 
D th D: Stat torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- July 21—Technical Alfalfa Confer- | ew Listings 
op i as aon seg “Mc 4 Box 2408 _ bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- | ence; co-sponsored by the American | Fer the convenience of readers who 
North Dakota Turkey Federation | ©'Y Federation, 521 E. 63rd St. Kan- | penvarators Assn. and USDA West- | sean the Convention Calendar regularly 
State University Station, Fargo. "| sas City 10, Mo. ern Utilization Research and Devel- | for new listings, those added to the col- 
July 12-183—Poultrymen’s Get-To- July 24-28— Southeastern Egg | opment Division; Western Regional | umm in the current week appear sepe- 
gether; Cornell University, Ithaca, | Quality and Grading School; Auburn | Research Laboratory, USDA, Albany, | rately from ones which have been entered 
N.Y. University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- | Cal.; chm., Dr. G. O. Kohler, Chief, previously. The following week they will 
July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; | eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold | Division Field Crops Laboratory, | be moved to their proper slot where 


they will remain until the event is heid. 


| tory, 800 Buchanan St., Albany 10. vy 

Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry 
JEBSEE ops - Assn. Convention and Festival; Sept. 8—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
= (AF SUPP = Moorefield, W.Va., Wilson | Versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr 
onan Smith, Petersburg. Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry 

You get the most important calf food Aug. 8-4—National Soybean Pro- 
tel, icago, is aac. m. K. Self, 2anel; Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
ar iow SVitemin Vitae 3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago | Mass.; chm., Dr. B. F. Trum, Direc- 
You'll teerease feed CAF-SUPP 4, Il. tor, Animal Research Center, Har- 


Yes... 
sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 
customers by cashing in right 
now on the High Potency Vita- 


A dependable body building food, 
simple and economical to feed... 
definite return on invest- 
ment. 


vard Medical School, 
Boston 15. 


Aug. 7-9—Southeastern Manage- | 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 


25 Shattuck St., 


POTENCY RESULTS! 
Antibiotics, 


sary Vitamins 


Fortify your feeds. 


Fortity ye your own feeds for just a fewcents abag with 


VITAL-MIN LAS-O-MIN MIN-O-LAS REQUIRES NO SALABLE MILK! 
FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! | Fortified with Aureomyets 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these to help prevent scours and other minor 
Vitamin-Mireral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide digestive disturbances. 
nutritional elements lacking in the arains, These RESULTS GUARANTEED! 


Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
-also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
Growth and continued high production under stress 


mins, Minerals and Antibiotics 


conditions. 


min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 


JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 


Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 


“IJIERSEE Co. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Packaged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF.SUPP! 


ys 
PRE: CAF SUPP = 
with SWEET Milk Solids 
THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 


Packaged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 
SALES HELPS! 

JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 

Jabber and Distributor Franchises Available 
Established 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 7-12—Texas Feed Microscopy 
Short Course; Memoria! Student Cen- 
ter, Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
tion; E. E. Brown, Station Micro- 
scopist. 

Aug. 8-9—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; 1 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 9—Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug. 11—Specific Pathogen-Free 
Swine Conference; Center for Con- 
| tinuing Education, University of Ne- 
| baska, Lincoln; Louis Welch, Specif- 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 


By IBBERSON 


GOLDEN SUN MILLING Co. 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 


| and Manufacturers Assn.; 
| of 


| Phoenix Hotel, 


Sept. 28—Vermont. Feed Dealers 
University 
Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bidg., Burlington, Vt. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Feed Dealers 
Assn. Nutrition Conference; Grand 
Bahama Hotel, West End, Grand 
Bahama Island; chm., Dr. J. P. Feas- 
ter, Nutrition Laboratory, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 

Dec. 5-6—North Dakota Turkey 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 


ic Pathogen-Free Swine Coordinator, 
University of Nebraska. 

Aug. 13-18—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit II; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 18— Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Aug. 20-22 — National Hay Assn.; 
Lexington, Ky.; sec., 


| Mrs. Elgene L. Hicks, 900 E. Bridge 


St., Plainwell, Mich. 

Aug. 21—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Willis Clark farm, 
U.S. Hwy. 150, Mahomet, I1.; sec., 
S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farms, Waterman, 

Aug. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 

(Turn to CALENDAR, page 59) 
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FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
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REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 
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Give your feed 
a chance to do its best- 


Keeps chickens and turkeys 
worm-free as birds can be 


Now, until housing time, is a critical period for poultrymen— 
because the kind of pullets they raise has a lot to do with their 
future egg profits. Strong, healthy pullets are a must. Low feed 
costs are a must, too. You can help growers achieve these objec- 
tives with Dr. Salsbury’s Wormal Granules in your special worm- 
ing mash... Wormal removes the major types of poultry worms that 
cause economic loss, including all the tapeworms which could be 
found to test against! 


Growers have found that Wormal is the most effective wormer on 
the market today. It eliminates nearly 100% of large roundworms, 
tapeworms, and cecal worms. Remember—it takes healthy, worm- 
free birds for highest flock and feed performance. Include Wormal 
in your formulations and find out how good your feeds can be! 


Wormal gives you these benefits 


e Customers quickly recognize that your complete, convenient worm- 
ing program does the best job of removing worms. 

e Worm-free birds get more good out of their feed, because they're 
healthier. This makes your feeds do better. 


e Granulated Wormal is the easiest wormer of all to handle, to mix, 
and to inventory. 


Wormal is widely advertised 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Wormal’s superior worming ability. They’re looking for 
feeds containing Wormal, because they expect to get the feed to 
fit their need. Make sure your poultry-wormer mash contains 
Wormal. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. 
Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call personally and 
talk with you about Wormal, the feed-additive wormer that keeps 
poultry worm-free as birds can be. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charlies City towa, U.S.A. 
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; 
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Putting Research 
To Work ECE 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. 


equivalent in the concentrate) with ence over short periods of time, for 
non-urea ones in three field trials | cows receiving normal and low-pro- 
utilizing a total of 436 cows. Although tein rations and, therefore, it was im- 
the experimental rations and designs | Possible to assess the ee 
varied from location to location, the quality of urea from the data. 
general conclusion can be made that Kane, USDA, Beltsville, Md.—Some 
the urea-fed cows produced as well as | time ago (1953), Moore published a 
non-urea fed cows over relatively general regression formula showing 
short periods of time. Likewise, in the relationship between estimated 
this experiment, there was no differ- net energy as given by Morrison 


Report on Selected Papers from 
the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Assn. 


PART 2 


GENERAL NUTRITION 
Singh and Donker, University of 
Minnesota, compared the perform- 
ance of urea-containing rations (up to 
a maximum of 33% of crude protein 


ity AUTOMATIC FEED ond WATER. Single row | 
Banging feeder‘installation 
matic waterer. 


the HEART of OAKES cost-cutting 


Egg Production System is... 
the automatic feeder 


Here’s the mechanical feeder that really “works” for egg 
producers... reducing labor costs... maintaining full formula 
feed availability that keeps hens fed at “peak production’”’ levels. 
Oakes Egg Plant Equipment will help you save feed, reduce 
production costs and market more eggs. 
FREE — Doanes Agricultural Digest 3 month 
subscription with your request. (Offer expires 
90 days after month of ad publication.) 
OAKES MANUFACTURING CO,| Gentlemen: 
an operation of Please send me full 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation details of the OAKES Egg 
BOX 1103 TIPTON, INDIANA| Plant Equipment Plans. & 


New ... Automatic Egg Gathering System. 
Roll-back nests with mechanical belt that). 
conveys eggs from both levels of nests 

to centralized table... without breakage! 


State. 


Type of Feeders used: 
Hanging Feeders Floor Feeders 
No. of rows each floor. 


Yes 
Have Buik Feed Bin Ne 


(Feeds and Feeding, 21st ed.) and to- 
tal digestible nutrients. Kane has now 
shown that regression slopes for dif- 
ferent classes of feeds exist for this 
relationship (i.e., dry roughages, 
green roughages, corn silage, grass 
silage, and concentrates). The slopes 
are all different for these various 
groupings of feedstuffs, but similar, 
except for grass silages, which differ 
significantly from the others. Thus, 
individual regression formulae are 
probably more accurate than using 
Moore’s general formula. This is a 
very interesting paper and one which 
can be put to use to estimate net en- 
ergy from existing TDN data, when 
estimated net energy data is not 
available. 

Warner, Cornell University — Al- 
though hay as major feed for rear- 
ing calves is sound economics usually, 
its value for developing cows with 
larger rumen capacity has not been 
well established previously. This re- 
port showed that the reticulo-rumen 
capacities of older, milk fed calves 
were not undersized when compared 
to mature cows. This indicates that 
a mature rumen capacity, consider- 
ing body size, can develop even with- 
out allowing hay and/or grain con- 
sumption. Even though hay fed calves 
may have quite a bit larger rumens 
as calves, it is theorized that this ca- 
pacity regresses to a lower figure by 
maturity. 

Byers and Broquist, University of 
Illinois continued investigation of the 
factor that causes “slobbering” in 
cows fed certain second-cutting red 
clover hays. They now feel that in- 
terference with cholinesterase may 
be part of the basic factor in such 
hays and certain fractions from such 
hays have been shown to exhibit such 
action. 

Emery and Brown, Michigan State 
University—Quite commonly, when 
high grain, low hay rations are fed, 
there is a distinct milk fat percent- 
age depression. The feeding of either 
sodium or potassium bicarbonate was 
reported by these workers to counter- 
act the effects of high grain, low- 
hay rations. This might be valuable 
information with regard to feeding 
higher levels of concentrates to high 
producing cows as will be discussed 
later in this week’s column. 

CALF NUTRITION 

Pettyjohn et al. North Carolina 
State College, reconstituted Borden's 
Hi-Fat milk replacer so that 
calves were offered either 5, 10, 15, 
20 or 25% dry matter. During the 
period from 29-56 days after starting 
on experiment, the best daily gains 
were made by the 15% D.M. group. 
Average daily intake decreased with 
increasing concentration of replacer, 
whereas D.M. intake increased up to 
about the 15% level of D.M., then 
tended to level off. This work sug- 
gests that one should mix calf milk 
replacers carefully with water for 
best results. 

Hibbs et al., Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station—Many apparently 
normal calves are found to be defi- 
cient in iron and anemic at birth in 


MANUFACTURERS 
SUPPLIERS of 


EXPELLERS 


"SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT. . 


MATERIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


The V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


Division of 
1944 West 96th Steet Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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| 
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the opinion of this group of research- 
ers. This anemia persists for several 
weeks or until after roughage intake 
has begun. Injections of iron-dextran 
will result in increased hemoglobin 
per cent and serum Fe level, but will 
not enhance the growth of anemic 
calves. Under the experimental con- 
ditions, it is also interesting to note 
that no evidence was obtained that 


postnatal growth was limited by the | 


anemia at birth. 

Brown and Lassiter, Michigan State 
University, have indicated further 
protein-to-energy relationships in calf 


Starters. When calves are fed a pro- | 


tein to energy ratio of about 1:47, 
the best gains will be secured, accord- 
ing to their results. 

Krawezyk and Olson, Southern IIli- 
nois University, demonstrated that 
when diethylstilbestrol was fed at the 
rate of 10 mg. per head per day to 
each of five Holstein and two Guern- 
sey heifers from 4 to 14 months of 
age, a 1.73 lb. per day average 
gain was obtained for the stilbestrol 
supplemented animals compared with 
154 Ib. for the controls. Estrous 
cycles tended to be longer when stil- 
bestrol was fed, but still within nor- 
mal ranges. A slightly longer time 
was apparently required to get the 
stilbestrol fed animals bred. Of those 
conceiving, 1.5 services per concep- 
tion were required as opposed to 1.4 
services for the controls. 

MODERN DAIRY CATTLE FEED- 
ING PROGRAMS—A very interesting 
part of the program as far as prac- 
tical feedmen are concerned was the 
information given in this symposium. 
The speakers and the titles of their 
papers follow: 


(1) “Results of Feed Analysis in 
Feeding Dairy Cattle,” R. S. 
Adams, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

(2) “High Level Grain Feeding for 

Dairy Cows,” C. F. Huffman, 

Michigan State University. 

“Problems of Feed Evaluation 

Related to the Feeding of 

Dairy Cows,” J. T. Reid, Cor- 

nell University. 

“Using Feed Information on 

the Farm,” G. H. Porter, Bea- 

con Milling Co. 


Ww 


(4 


R. S. Adams discussed the results 
of the Penn State Forage Testing 
Service since its beginning in Janu- 
ary, 1959. He stressed the fact that 
actually the service might be more 
properly called a feed programming 
service, since 84% of users have re- 
quested feeding programs for dairy 
cattle or other livestock. Many of the 
farmers using the service improved 
their forage quality, reduced the cost 
of the grain mix and increased their 
profits 

A study was also made of the 
DHIA records of users of the service 
in 13 counties. Feed costs dropped 
$2.66 per cow for all users of the 
service, compared to an increase of 
$5.75 in all DHIA herds. Thus, the 
return over feed costs increased near- 
ly three times as much for all service 
users as compared to all DHIA mem- 
bers. 

It is interesting to note that sev- 
eral feed concerns and outlets have 
used the service as a means of servic- 
ing their accounts better. Where the 
farmer has it available, a manufac- 
tured dairy feed or concentrate was 
suggested in 51% of the cases by the 
forage testing service. Also, there 


appeared to be an increase in the 
number of complete dairy feeds sug- 
gested during the past year, possibly 
due to a distinct trend in some areas 
towards bulk purchasing of feed and 
sizable quantity discounts available. 

Wide variations in quality of hay 
have been found by the service. In 
fact, some of these are much wider 
than would be commonly suspected. 
For example, the following table 
gives us some worthwhile data: 


% Crude Protein— 
DRY MATTER BASIS 


Type of hay Average Range 
16.4 7-20.5 
Mixed, mainly legume 13.6 6.4-22.6 
Mixed, mainly grass.. 10.9 6.3-19.5 
9.6 4.7-17.9 


Another important source of error 
when feeding rations are based upon 
some other method of analysis has 
been demonstrated by the range of 
70-89% moisture or greater noted for 
direct-cut, hay-crop silage. Even a 
more consistent forage, corn silage, 
has varied from 62-88% moisture. 
Such a range in moisture alone can 
result in corn silages varying from 5- 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
an PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic [Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


P. ©. Box 53 Phone: LA 23391 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, tli. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Farm Chemical Division 


8.8.PENICK & COMPANY © 100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 « 


APPROVED 


for use with X 


Nutritionists who prefer bacitracin for growth 
promotion and feed efficiency will find Fortracin 
highly effective and economical. 


Write for data and price schedule. 


* @®S. B. Penick & Company, New York, N. Y. 
** ®Merck & Co., Inc. Rahway, N. J. 
***®The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 
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FIGURE 1 
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28% TDN on a fresh basis. A differ- 
ence of 5% in the moisture level of 
hay-crop silage alters the TDN con- 
tent by about 22%. Thus, it is not 
surprising that crude protein contents 
of suitable grain mixes for use with 
the tested forages have varied from 
12 to as high as 36% (on a complete 
concentrate basis). 

Although date of cutting obviously 
influences the value of many forages, 
the results of the forage testing serv- 
ice suggest that much more research 
is necessary in the area of multiple 
cuttings of forages as influenced by 


date. Furthermore, silages may not 
be accurately evaluated by either the 
“date of cutting’’ method or by the 
forage testing service. 

Cc. F. Huffman gave a very thor- 
ough and interesting review of the 
many experiments conducted over the 


past years on high grain feeding of | 


dairy cows. Although space does not 


permit a discussion of the paper in | 


detail, it is suggested interested feed 
men write to Prof. Huffman for a 
copy of his paper as it is one of the 
most thoroughgoing reviews on the 
subject available. In general, the con- 


FEED BOOSTER FOR 


EVERY FEEDING 
PROGRAM-BY 


...the same people who bring you Velveeta 
cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 
CALL YOUR KRAFT MAN TODAY 


clusion is made “that good cows with 
large appetites and inherently high 
milk production potential are capable 
of high levels of economic produc- 
tion. It is necessary, however, to treat 
the data for such cows as individuals. 
The liberal grain feeding of good 
cows will make possible the increased 
profits to dairymen; aid in bull 
proofs, and aid in the selection of 
high potential cows to use in milk 
production studies. A testing program 
is necessary for successful heavy 
grain feeding.” 

As an addenda to his paper, Dr. 
Huffman gave the recommended feed- 
ing rates for high producing cows as 
now being used by Michigan State 
by Dr. Don Hillman. These are im- 
portant enough to reproduce in their 
entirety: 

“Grain feeding tables and “Thumb 
Rules’ are, at best, only guides. Ad- 
justments for individual cows and dif- 
ferences in roughage quality are often 
necessary. The following plan is sug- 
gested as a starting point: 


Before calving—Feed about 1 |b. of 
grain for each 100 lb. body weight 
for at least two weeks prior to calv- 
ing and continue for four days after 
calving. A longer pre-feeding period 
may be necessary dependent on the 
condition of the cow. 

After freshening — (a) Continue 1 
lb. of grain per 100 lb. body weight 
for four days. (b) After four days 
increase grain 1 lb. for each 3 lb. of 
milk above 30 lb. per day. (c) Con- 
tinue to increase grain as long as the 
cow continues to increase in produc- 
tion. When the cow ceases to increase 
in milk production with increased 
grain feeding, continue feeding at this 
level as long as she maintains milk 
production. (d) For every 3 lb. drop 
in daily milk production, decrease 
grain 1 lb. daily. 

Grain Feeding Schedule 


b 
30 12 66 24 
36 14 72 26 
42 16 78 28 
48 18 84 30 
54 20 90 32 
60 22 96 34 
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seem to be best to devise a separate 
standard for high producers and use 

the present standards for cows of | 
medium to average producing ability. | 
That which works for good cows 
would very obviously overfeed mod- 
erate producers unless some sliding 
scale of evaluation was used. It is 
with this view in mind that Dr. Reid 
has proposed new tentative feeding 
standards (for example, as given in | Standards for milk production; the 
NRC Bul. 464 or Morrison’s Feeds | first is an energy standard (TDN 
and Feeding, 22 ed.) are probably | basis) for cows in energy equilibrium 
o.k. for cows producing up to about (not using body flesh for milk produc- 
11,000 Ib. yearly. But, since many | tion) (see Figure 1); the second is 
herds are now producing at much | one for digestible protein allowances 
higher levels than this, the present for milk production (see Figure 2). 
standards now need either revision or | The effect of amount of body tissue 
else a supplemental feeding standard | used by the cows as affecting TDN 
requirement is reflected in Figure 3. 


The protein content of the grain 
ration should be adjusted to balance 
the kinds of roughages being fed. 

J. T. Reid made the very important 
basic point that “present-day stand- 
ards are a _ satisfactory minimum 
baseline, but are inadequate for high 
levels of production, and, at least 
need reappraisal.” The preliminary 
indications are that present feeding 


would seem to be necessary for par- 

ticular use for high producing cows. All of this information is vital for 
Since cow feeding is often an indivi- | feedmen to thoroughly explore and 
dual matter, dependent upon good | apply to immediate practical usage 
“cowmanship,” varying roughage, in- | for their dairy customers feeding 
dividual animal peculiarities, and the | cows of unusual merit. The old con- 


cept that cows cannot handle large 
amounts of grain is no longer true 


ability of the cow to utilize body tis- 
sue for milk production, it would 


ra 


Basic Reasons 
why YOU should 
use 


Repeated nutritional evidence establishes 
CDP as the best phosphorus supplement. 


You can be assured of continual supply and 
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if the cows are good producers (above | cows. In general, the results have 
11-12.000 lb. average 4% FCM) and | been good, and this company has de- 
if the dairyman is a good cowman. | Veloped grain feeding tables for such 
We can expect an immediate reflec- | COWS With special attention given to 
tion in present day feeding standards both dry and fresh cow feeding. In 
practice, they find that the fresh cow 
schedule must be used with discre- 
G. H. Porter pointed out the prac- | tion. When cows commence consum- 
tical experience gained by Beacon ing above 20 lb. daily of grain, the 
Milling Co. in following heavy grain | importance of the feeder increases 
feeding schedules for high producing | markedly. 
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SERVICE uniform quality in highly available 
phosphorus-low fluorine CDP. 

CDP is the lowest-cost, quality phosphorus 

VALUE product available. All of the phosphorus in 


CDP is biologically useable. 
CDP GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


PHOSPHORUS CALCIUM FLUORINE 
1 8.0% min, 31 0% min. | 0.1 8% max. 
34.0% max. | 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 
mesh, plus or minus 5%. 


COP tS A PrRoDUCT OF THE 


SMITH-DOUGLASS | 


COMPANY, INC. e NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


FREE ENGINEERING ASSISTANCE COUPON 


RUSH full details of this valuable free PRATER service 
AT NO OBLIGATION TO ME. 


NAME 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


| 
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| 
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Invest Further— 
FREE | 
= = ENGINEERING 
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| PRATER PULVERIZER CO., 1537 so, ssn cout. chiszo 50, | 
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Production School Plans Announced 


KANSAS CITY—“Enrollments for 
the 1961 Feed Production School are 
being received earlier than ever be- | 
fore,” said Lloyd Larson, president of | 
Feed Production School, Inc., in a 
preliminary announcement of plans | 
for the program. 

The school will be held Sept. 11-13 
at the Continental Hotel in Kansas 
City. 

“The program this year is down to 
earth but has considerable depth,” 
said Mr. Larson, “and there has been 
a good deal of early interest in the 
school.” 

The program will open with a dis- 
cussion of standard feed production 
terminology —an effort to develop 
standard definitions for feeds in proc- 


ess, finished products and processing 
terms. 

A panel discussion of equipment | 
standards will include a description | 


of various types of equipment, capac- 
ity data, horsepower requirements 
and preventive maintenance. Another 
highlight will be a color motion pic- 
ture presentation of problems of ma- 
terials separation; this will be pre- 
miered at the bulk materials handling 
session. In addition there will be dis- 
cussions of pneumatic and mechani- 
cal conveying systems. 


Specialized Sessions 

Specialized panel sessions will be 
divided according to model mill sizes 
based on production capacity — 30, 
100, 200 and 200-plus tons per eight- 
hour day. They will explain the rea- 
soning behind plans and data on proc- 
ess flow, plant layout and design and 
operating standards. The sessions will 
be repeated so that all feed men may 
attend two different mill size presen- 
tations. 


Anonther special session, covering 
record systems for operating control, 
will establish good practices and pro- 
cedures for production record sys- 
tems and analysis of records. Four 
operating experts will answer ques- 
tions. 

Feed Milling Handbook 

A feed ingredients guide will be 
part of the Feed Milling Handbook 
which will be the textbook for school 
sessions. Sampling, analysis and re- 
cording procedures for ingredients 
and in-process and finished feed qual- 
ity control checks will be outlined. 
Also, there will be explanations of 
procedures for complying with Food 
and Drug Administration require- 
ments. 

The handbook contains 11 chapters 
and three appendices with basic data 
and information on production. Each 
enrollee will receive the textbook to 
be used as a permanent reference 
and as a textbook during the school. 

A presentation of education and 


A IF we had known about 
Schenley Feed Products we 
would not be extinct 
today — 


> 


Schenley’s Corn Distillers Dry Grains with Solubles 


are the most popular protein supplement and feed mix for dairy cows and cattle.* They include GFF, 
the Grain Fermentation Factor, and are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire today. 


Feed 


& Grain Dividio: 


26 E. 6th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Telephone: MAin 1-3170 


BROILER AD SERVICE — Harold 
Snyder, Dardanelle, Ark., chairman 
of NBC’s merchandising committee, 
explains details of the new National 
Broiler Council advertising service to 
Marty Gottfried and Jerry Oharni- 
zon of Supermarket News during a 
press conference held in New York 
to introduce the new service. Seven- 
teen editors from the retail food and 
business press attended the confer- 
ence, according to NBC. Mr. Snyder 
said that the editors expressed the 
view that this new service would 
prove to be of great value to the re- 
tailer and tend to make chicken a 
more stable item. 


training methods will be another part 
of the school. This will be divided in- 
to three sessions—for (1) feed manu- 
facturers, (2) equipment designers 
and engineers, (3) sales engineers. 
This is the first time a session has 
been specifically designed for engi- 
neers and salesmen. 

Additional information on the 1961 
school may be obtained from Feed 
Production School, Inc., 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Sprout-Waldron Buys 
Property in Virginia 


MUNCY, PA.—Purchase of a large 
garage and machine shop from the 
Schaubach Service Center, Crewe, 
Va., has been announced by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

The property, which Sprout-Wal- 
dron has rented for the past two 
years as a servicing station for its 
line of Feed Piper bulk trucks, will 
be equipped for operation as a sheet 
metal and machine shop, according 
to H. Marshall Soars, Jr., Sprout- 
Waldron vice president in charge of 
production and engineering. 

Mr. Soars said that with the ex- 
panded facilities, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co. of Virginia, Inc., the name under 
which this subsidiary of the parent 
company operates, will be able to 
give better service to customers in 
the Virginia and Carolina area. 

Robert Schodt has been named 
plant manager of this operation. 
James Ray, company sales engineer 
for Virginia and North Carolina, and 
Paul Watson, serviceman, will make 
Crewe their headquarters. 
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Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 
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Products of Progress 
Member of The Distillers Feed Research Council 


USDA Announces New | 
Agency to Handle 
CSS, Other Duties 


WASHINGTON - 
new agency, 


Formation of a 
Agricultural Stabiliza- 


tion and Conservation Service, to as- | 


sume most of the functions of the 
former Commodity Stabilization 
Service and the conservation and 
milk marketing order functions as- 
Signed to it has been announced by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This agency will be under James 
T. Ralph, assistant secretary for ag- 
ricultural stabilization. Administrator 
and associate administrator of CSS, 
Horace D. Godfrey and E. A. Jaenke, 
respectively, have assumed these po- 
sitions in the new organization, ac- 
cording to the reorganization plan of 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman 

lhe Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram Service, transferred from the 
Federal-States Relations group, is un- 
der a new deputy administrator of 
conservation, who will be Carl A. 
Larson. This operation, which pro- 
vides for cost-sharing of soil conserv- 
ing practices with farmers, will con- 
tinue to be known as the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program, accord- 
ing to USDA. Details of other parts 
of the change follow: 


Changes of Duties Cited 

The milk marketing order function, 
transferred from the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, has been estab- 
lished as a separate division and as- 
signed to the deputy administrator of 
price and production, who is Robert 
G. Lewis. 

Export operation functions of CSS 

the office of the general sales man- 
ager and the barter and stockpiling 
division—have been transferred to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The seven commodity divisions— 
cotton, grain, livestock and dairy, oils 
and peanuts, sugar, tobacco, milk 
marketing orders—and the price di- 
vision report on both price and pro- 
duction programs through the deputy 
administrator of price and produc- 
tion 

The state and county Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation (ASC) 


ACCEPTANCE 
is building 
our business... 


have you tried today’s Peterson Male? 


PETERSON 


breeding farm 
DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


FILLS THE BILL 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 


FEEDSTUFFS 


committees function under the dep- 
uty administrator of state and county 
operations, Emery E. Jacobs. Under 
this office also are the bin storage 
operation, compliance and aerial pho- 
tography, disaster livestock feed staff 
and soil bank. No change has been 
made in the state and county opera- 


tion; however, the office designation | 


has been changed to Agricultural Sta- | 


bilization and Conservation Service 
offices consistent with the redesigna- 
tion at the Washington level. 

The seven commodity offices have 
been renamed ASCS commodity of- 
fices and will report through the dep- 
uty administrator of commodity op- 
erations, Frank W. Hussey. This of- 
fice also includes inventory manage- 
ment and transportation functions. 

The service divisions — investiga- 
tion, internal audit, administrative 
services, budget, fiscal, information, 
personnel management and operation 
analysis—report through the deputy 
administrator of management, who 
is to be named later. 
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FOR PELLET 


BOILER 


@ All necessary piping and 
valves in place to reduce wir- 
ing, plumbing and other instal- 
lation charges. 

@ Easy to Operate. Fully Auto- 
matic. Best Design for All 
Types Water. 


THE BEST BOILER 
FEED PLANTS— 


SUPERIO 


HERE'S WHY— 


@ Compact. Saves Space. 

@ Mounted on Heavy Metal 
Skids. No Special Foundation 
Needed. 

@ Easy to Clean and Inspect. 
Gas or Oil Fired. 


Scotch 
Marine 


Hundreds in Use in Feed Industry. Write 
for Full Details and Special Bulletin. 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


3400 East Fourth © Hutchinson, Kansas 


Someone's not using Ray Ewing iia 


Poultry panicky? Temperature extremes, 
crowding, vaccinations and diseases will 
cause lots of Chicken Littles to think the 
sky is falling. This emotional stress can 
be eased by Serpasil®, the revolutionary 


new feed additive. 


Serpasil is the tranquieter that helps to 
pacify poultry, improve feed efficiency, 
promote egg production, minimize mor- 
tality and cannibalism. See your Ray 
Ewing representative— before the birds 
get into a foul mood. 


you can always rely on Ray Ewing 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 
Authorized Distributor of SERPASIL® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA * FORT WORTH, TEXAS * AMES, IOWA ¢ LANCASTER, PENN. 
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BEFORE YOU §& 
DICTATE 
THE ORDER 
FOR ANOTHER © 
SHIPMENT _ 
OF FEED 


PHOSPHATE... 


check the 


margin of 


difference 


| — the equivalent of Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate IT TAKES 
—the reference standard—Dynafos has 
| 20 UNITS OF P* an average biological value of 108. This seen: Genesee ameeeiee 
| increase in usable phosphorus is direct- OR 2 
| ly related to the greater water-soluble 1.54 LBS. OF 13% BONE MEAL 
| for the price phosphate content of Dynafos. As a re- OR 
sult you can add the equivalent of 20 2.04 LBS. OF 14% IMPORTED 

i units of available phosphorus to your ROCK PHOSPHATE 

of 18.5 y 


feeds at the current cost of chemically 
guaranteed 18.5% products by using 
Dynafos. When you dictate your wr" TO EQUAL THE BIOLOGICALLY AVAILABLE 
feed phosphate order — make sure it’s 

PHOSPHORUS IN ONE POUND 
IMC Dynafos — today’s best quality, OF DYNAFOS. 
best bargain phosphate. 


7.40 LBS. OF 9% 


*As compared to beta tricalcium 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION \~NY¥ 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
* A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Corolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta © E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effinghom (Ill.) © JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) * B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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1h 
| Fawas A | 
| 
phosphate reference standard 
FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 
FI-10-01 ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-300 * TRADEMARK 


WIRTHMORE STORE 


OPENING—Mrs. 
board of selectmen of Meredith, N.H., 

augurating the 
more 


Mary Robertson, chairman of the 
cut the official ribbon recently in- 
first in a series of “Country Living” days for various Wirth- 
communities in the Northeast. Occasion for this event was the opening 
of a new Wirthmore Stores salesroom, featuring building supplies and allied 
lines as well as garden supplies, hardware and sporting goods. Watching the 
ribbon-cutting from left to right: Philip Robinson, Wirthmore supervisor; 
John Schuhle, general manager, Wirthmore Stores; Mrs. Robertson; Dwight 
Woodcock, manager of Meredith Wirthmore Store; and Granville M. Bond, 
president of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 


sonal 


weather, growing 
shortened up a few days. Replace- 
ments are being made quite prompt- 


Noted in Broilers 


TRENTON, N.J.—-The 


periods have 


Selective Placing, 


Price Outlook 
price 
quoted a 


On the 
re port 
saying 


outlock, the broiler 
market analyst as 


tre the 
rend in th that “14%% to 15¢ looks like 


broiler industry is to more selective ; 
: 1 good price this year 
placing and cautious planning, accord- 

On the ever-present problems of 
ing to a broiler industry report in ; ; 
condemnations and mortality, it is 
NEPPCO News, publication of the 


S said, “There are no epidemics, but 

the rate is generally high tespira- 
Council 


tory diseases in areas are the 


Producers 


some 


Independent producers are slow- chief contributing cause.” 
ing down-—fast,” the report said Prices of replacement chicks are 
Many ire reported to be discouraged softer under ample supplies, with 
ind seeking contracts or guarantees some prices down rather sharply. The 
Contract growers are anxious to publication indicates that contrac- 
keep their houses filled, though many tors are insisting on price conces- 
are far from enthusiastic,” the report sions with the plentiful supply of 
continued ‘Contractors are begin- chicks available. Hatching egg sup- 
ning to cull out their poorer growers plies are reported to be ample with 
Considerable shifting around of grow- some of the supply being diverted 
ers among contractors is apparent to market egg outlets. Placements 


The talk is bearish, but most are still for breeder 


going ahead with placements and a of last year 


pullet chicks are ahead 


by over 20%. 


few are even seeking more Placements are down, according to 

“Good housing is still practically the publication, indicating potential 
all filled with some signs of marginal supplies in August to be of more 
housing slowing up and temporary reasonable proportions. But, output 
housing going out of use. Market for the year is 15° ahead of last 
movement is on schedule with only year and it is uncertain when broiler 
a few reports of some lots delayed demand and supply will be in closer 
1 few days. With warmer and sea- relationship, the report stated 


POULTRY SCHOLARSHIP—Funds remaining in the treasury of the North- 
east Poultry Industry Associates when it dissolved earlier this year have 
been used for the establishment of the William M. Lewis Memorial-NEPIA 
Scholarship Fund at Essex County Agricultural High School, Hathorne, Mass. 
In the photo Margaret Lewis, Topfield, daughter of the late Mr. Lewis, pre- 
sents a check for $525 to James F. Gallant, director of the school. At the far 
left is Arthur R. Beal, treasurer of NEPIA and at the right is Richard M. 
Bown, head of the poultry department who will supervise the fund. NEPIA's 
resolution on the establishment of the fund states that “non-interest bearing 
loans of $100 will be made to students majoring in poultry.” Mr. Lewis, a 
graduate of the school, was a past president of NEPIA and was publisher of 
the New England Poultry Review. 
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| Check 
these features: 


M de R Hytrol 
@ Lightweight, sturdily 
nstructed MODEL “B" 
@ Ruff-Top belt for longer HYTROL 
fe A heavy-duty port- 
eve 
at floor leve MODEL “R" HYTROL 
er ble a p of switch veyor, bullt for 
a A 51 4 A lightweight aluminum long lite 
folding conveyor for com- 8 
plete portabilit 
Model Hytro 
es 150 Ib. bag 
@ Elevate hydraulically t 
gree 
@ Ruff-Top belt th r 
BOTH MODELS FOLD 
@ R sible at flip of tch IN HALF 
es 10 to 22 ft 


“See your Seedburo Representative" 


WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 


SEEDBURO Portable HYTROL 
Folding Conveyors 


"These versatile conveyors are so 

completely flexible in use that every 

stacking or loading job can be done 

with a maximum of worker 
satisfaction and a minimum 
of time and labor. 


OR CALL COLLECT ANdover 3-2128 


Seedburo 


EED TRAD 


E REPORTING BUREAU 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-7 618 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, 


IMPORT CO., INC. 


OUT LOOK OUT! 


Challenges, Opportunities and Pitfalls 
Await Feed Men in the Months Ahead 


An informed outlook is the best insurance against the “look out!" 
warnings that usually come too late. That is one of the reasons for 
the popularity of Feedstuffs' Outlook Issue. That's the reason it 
has been necessary to reprint the Outlook features in the Dec. 31, 
1960, issue. 


This 20-page reprint includes |! articles on business prospects and 
important tity in various areas of the feed industry, with em- 
phasis on marketing at a profit. Included in the report are exclusive 
articles by Robert D. Emmons of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc.; Earl 
Mitchell of Alabama Flour Mills; E. C. Fuller of Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
G. A. Ensminger of Albers Milling Co., and R. H. Bauman and 
J. O. Dunbar of the agricultural economics staff at Purdue 
University. 


You'll also find that valuable information from Feedstuffs’ survey 
of feed manufacturers is presented in detail in the report. 


If you'd like to nape your outlook and eliminate the "look outs,” 
just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Please send me copy (ies) of 'Feedstuffs Outlook Report 
on Important Prospects and Trends for 1961" at $1 each for which 
payment is enclosed. 


Company 
Address ......... 


. State 
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What Liver 
fizer 


Here’s why Pfizer's Vitamin A 1s your least-cost source by far 
THE BEST PROTECTION 


(this special gelatin matrix is far more than a diluent... 
actually improves total performance of vitamin A in your feed products.) 


...it provides unbeatable protection 


Carr-Price Reagent Test | Beadlet | Rendiet dissolving | 


> 


(ee? 


Fish liver oil (above) and many ordinary com- It dissolves completely in digestive fluids at Dry, uniform, free-flowing beadlets aid in thor- 
petitive vitamin A products react strongly ... body temperatures to release 100% of the —‘ ough distribution. Size and potency have 
means some vitamin A is exposed and unpro- vitamin A for rapid absorption. Other prod- _ been specially selected to facilitate the best 
tected. Pfizer Vitamin A particles are sealed in ucts with waxes may inhibit release. Those distribution in your feeds . . . especially im- 
gelatin to protect potency from oxidation. with oils are not as efficiently absorbed. portant with starter and pre-starter feeds. 


TEAMED WITH THE HIGHEST-QUALITY CRYSTALLINE A 


COMPARE THESE DIFFERENCES: summary of tests over 5 years 
* — | Microphoto of a dissected beadlet | 


HIGH MOISTURE FEEDS | | [MINERAL MIX 


85% | 


Pfizer Vitamin A retains 
greater potency in pelleted 
and high-moisture feeds, 
concentrates, mineral 
mixes, supplements, bulk 
feeds and range cubes. 
Cuts costly overfortifica- 
tion. Assures you of pro- 
viding more vitamin A 
when feed is consumed. 


| 
t+ 


— of tiny vitamin A particles in each 
gelatin beadlet disperse most rapidly in diges- 
tive fluids—are available for absorption at once. 


Liver assays showed the animals o 


ee CARR-PRICE RATIO SHOWS PFIZER A HAS PEAK PURITY IN BATCH AFTER BATCH 


A recent college test shows 
Pfizer Vitamin A has 
availability from 300- 


low purity of typrcal batches 
Absolute purity 1s 1 00 


— Shaded oreo represents the 
— range between high and 
300 


Greater A vaslability 


600% greater than fish a 
liver oils, 50-230% better 
than ones in wax and up > ag — | 

to 900% greater availa- | 

4 A | fot beadiets | 
bility than dry products = — 
with oil. Liver assay tests | 

are the final proof of vita- = | 114126 

Fish Liver On| | 
min A absorption ... show | | | 
how much is assimilated on [] | 
and stored. Impurities can contribute to loss of vitamin A. Pfizer, by 


achieving 99% purity, supplies you with vitamin A having 
= . greater stability in shipment, storage, mixing and in feed. 


usable form of vitamin | 
mash) [PRLUETED MASH] | 
as a5 | 3 
| H 
| 68%} 
| | 33 2: 
| 279 25 | 26% 
a 8 c Gy A 
| 
| Phirer | 
| | 
| ™ Gelatin 


‘Tell 


-ecent college test 


Liver assay tests are the final proof of vitamin A performance in the digestive tract . . . dissolves almost instantly to release all 
. actually tell whether livestock and poultry are using and stor- the vitamin A. “ 
) ing the vitamin A in your feeds and will have an adequate reserve The second reason is the particle size of the vitamin A in each 
for times of stress. beadlet ... particles so tiny that vitamin A itself is absorbed much 
On the basis of a recent college trial, liver assay tests prove faster. . . absorbed before being excreted. 


Pfizer Vitamin A has from 300 to 600% greater availability than fish 
liver oils, 50 to 230% greater availability than dry products with wax 
and 400 to 900% greater availability than dry products with oils. 

The first reason for this superior performance is Pfizer A’s spe- 
cial protective gelatin matrix which speeds up vitamin A release 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


There are no waxes or oils to inhibit absorption in Pfizer Vita- 
min A. When you supplement your feeds with Pfizer A, you’re 
making sure livestock and poultry will receive maximum vitamin 
A activity. 


Vitamin 
Gelati 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ¢ 7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Tex. © 230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N.J. ¢ 6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35, 


Il]. e 1500 16th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. ¢ 5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. ¢ In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q. 


About 
) Fish liver oil | 
| | 
; ) 
| a 
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e “We Are Smug 
about SHELLBUILDER... 
because our users are 
our best advertisers. Ask 
any of them about 


SHELLBUILDER.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
Marine Building 
Houston, Texas 


Gooch Red Circle Auction Set July 21-22 


BROOKVILLE, KANSAS As a 
special 10th anniversary feature, the 
Gooch Red Circ!e Auction to be held 
here July 21 and 22 will honor bid- 
ders from past auctions who have 
made notable achievements 

That is the word from John J 
Vanier, president of Gooch Feed Mill 
Co., regarding the annual “no mon- 
ey” auction sponsored by the firm 
Mr. Vanier noted that the auction at- 
tracts farm youngsters, and parents 
and club leaders, from throughout 
the Midwest 

Mr. Vanier, founder of the auction 
said five Master Red Circle Auction 
Awards will be made at the 1961 auc- 
tion. The records of all 790 auction 
“buyers” since 1952 are being re- 
viewed, Mr. Vanier said, and those 
who have made the most progress in 
livestock raising and especially in 
making use of their Red Circle ani- 


ARE YOU MISSING THESE FEED 
SALES MADE POSSIBLE BY... 


DEHY? 


So — your feed sales are good. You 
still may be missing a big chunk of 
the market. Because you should also 
be selling: 


Dehy 


rumen. 


in assuring normal birth of strong 


calves. 


Arm your sales force with the specific 
facts, experiment station findings, and 
research reports to back up your bid for 
new customers. Write to: 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION Board of Trade 


The man who feeds farm cured roughages 


stimulates 
The more active these bacteria, the 
better the ruminant animal is able to utilize 
roughage. Beef cattle, dairy cows and sheep 
get more benefit from roughages when fed 
Dehy-supplemented feed in addition. 


The man who feeds range forage 


Tests have shown that the nutrient 
content of range forage is often over- 
estimated. A Dehy-supplemented feed 
will provide the missing factors in 
: abundance. It is also a valuable factor 


Building « Kansas 


bacteria activity in the 


City, Missouri 


mals will be named as award win- 
ners. 

“Not to be outdone by the animal 
purchasers, girls who have made ex- 
cellent use of sewing machines pur- 
chased at past auctions will be given 
full consideration in the award selee- 
tions,” Mr. Vanier added 

“As the owner of the CK Ranch 
and the president of the Gooch com- 
pany, Mr. Vanier started the unique 
auction with the aim of giving farm 
boys and girls an opportunity to own 
and raise purebred livestock on their 
own without the need of using mon- 
ey for the purchase of the animals,” 
the announcement said. “All buying 
is done with the ‘Red Circle’ points 
from bags and packages of Gooch's 
Best Food and Feed products. There 
is even a plan for ‘credit buyers.’ ”’ 

For the bidders this year, 
than 90 head of top quality 
and gilts, many sired by champions 
and all of registered stock, plus 10 
brand name sewing machines will be 
put on the auction block. 

Added attractions of the events 
will include: An achievement award 
contest for last year’s successful bid- 


more 
calves 


ders, a ranch-style barbecue supper 
and chuckwagon breakfast, 
and contests for smaller youngsters, 


games 


a square dance contest and a chance 
to camp out under the stars. 


Merger Approved 

NEW YORK~— Stockholders of Na- 
tional Distillers & 
and Bridgeport 


Chemical 


Brass Co 


Corp 
voted re- 
cently to merge their two companies 
Bridgeport Brass, a major manu- 
facturer of mill and fabricated prod- 
ucts of non-ferrous metals, will be- 
come an operating division of Na- 
tional Distillers 
On a combined basis, sales of the 
two companies exceeded $720 million 
and assets were more than $625 mil- 
lion in 1960. 
PLANS NEW MILL 
ALEXANDRIA, S.D The Alex- 
andria Grain & Oil Co. is planning 
construction of a new feed mill. An 
early fall opening is planned. 


MR. FEEO MANUFACTURER: 


For ACTION and RESULTS 


INVESTIGATE THE 


VUltra-$ole PROGRAM 


EAST ST. Louis, 


THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
IS DEMANDING 
MORE 
AND MORE 


Strain Cross 


WHITE ROCKS 


All over the country broiler operators are 
joining the swing to Cobb White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specifically designed for 
creating extra margins of profit all along the 
line. Write or telephone any Cobb representa- 
tive or distribution center for documented 
evidence. 
Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 
and Overseas 


Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 
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DODGENS AHEAD 


Ahead by a mile. . . and gaining more every day! Proof? The nine spanking-new bulk bodies 

shown above are part of the /argest single delivery ever made by a bulk body manufac- 
turer to an individual customer. And we’re aiming for even bigger deliveries! 

Yes, word’s getting around fast that dollar-for-dollar, you can’t buy better 

than Dodgen. Consider the low first cost . . . the rugged, reliable con- 

struction . . . the does-everything versatility. With Dodgen’s 1,500 

pounds-per-minute unloading capacity, you can do the best possible job for 

yourself and your customers. One-man control and synchronized augers make 

delivery easy, accurate. Carry bag or bulk in one body! For all the facts, send today for 

your free bulletin ““We’re doing a two-truck job.”” Don’t miss this chance to get ahead, too. 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES phone Humboldt 1357 HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


NOW .. . DODGEN SERVICE POINTS AT MINNEAPOLIS; HUMBOLDT, IA.; ROCKFORD, ILL.; EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO.; FT. SMITH, ARK. 
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Plant Feasibility Workshop—Part 2 


Determine Your Feed Sales 


Potential; Then 


Get Into the 


Details of Mill Planning 


By Roger Berglund 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — You | 
can’t tell the players at a ball game 


tive feed game to know where you're 
going without some basic market in- 


without a scorecard—and it’s pretty | formation and some sound planning. 


tough in the increasingly competi- | 


Market data and certain other in- 


| 


formation are particularly important 
for the feed man who is planning a 
new or remodeled mil! facility. 

Basic information—and_ sugges- 
tions on how to get certain informa- 
tion—was presented and discussed at 
a feed plant feasibility workshop 
held at Kansas State University. The 
workshop was conducted by Dr 
Robert Schoeff and Richard Baker 
of the formula feeds extension de- 
partment at K-State. 

(Also see articles and checklist ma- 
terial from the workshop which were 
presented and summarized in the 
June 24 issue of Feedstuffs. Addition- 
al information will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue.) 

Dr. Schoeff and Mr. Baker brought 
out many points which must be con- 


FEED SALES POTENTIAL 
Reference Guide 


lete Feed. 
p 


Feed Tota! Feed—— Feed per unit* Total Feed—— 
Number per unit, Ib.* Pounds Tons % Ib. Pounds Tons 
Pouttry— 
Chicks raised (22 weeks) 1,000 22 22,000 11.0 33 7 7,000 3.5 
Aayers fannually) .......... 1,000 88 88,000 44.0 25 22 22,000 11.0 
Broilers (3% Ib.) cneennne ws . 1,000 7.8 7,800 3.9 33 2.6 2,600 1.3 
Turkeys raised: 
Light (Beltsville) ............000. 1,000 35 35,000 17.2 33 12 12,000 6.0 
Heavy (Bronze or Whites) 1,000 80 80,000 40.0 33 27 27,000 13.5 
Turkey Breeders (annually) . 1,000 90 90,000 45.0 25 23 23,000 11.5 
Milk Cows (annually) ...... 100 2,100 210,000 105.0 25 525 52,500 26.2 
Rep' ment Heifers ...............5. 100 1,000 100,000 50.0 20 200 20,000 10.0 
Ca! © to 6 months: 
100 35 3,500 18 
Complete calf starter .. 100 90 9,000 45 ae os er eee 
RE ciccdescactessvensees 100 260 26,000 13.0 33 85 8,500 42 
Hogs— 
Pigs saved—Pre-starter ... 100 5 500 2 
Starter (up to 50 Ib.) ........ 100 55 5,500 1.8 es ial eee 
Grower (50 to 100 Ib.) ......... 100 160 16,000 8.0 20 32 3,200 1.6 
Finisher (100 to 200 ib.) iibatiel 100 335 33,500 16.8 10 34 3,400 1.7 
Sow (two litters) ........... 100 2,000 200,000 100.0 15 300 30,000 15.0 
Beet Cattie— 
100 120 12,000 6.0 
Heifers ..... 100 120 12,000 6.0 
Feeding: 
Deferred program .... 100 750 75,000 37.5 is ms 11,500 5.8 
Full feed (120 days) ‘ ; 100 1,950 195,000 97.5 10 195 19,500 98 
Sheep — 
Feeding [100 days) ..... ‘ 100 125 12,500 6.2 
with alfalfa ........ ‘ 100 325 32,500 16.2 
*Excluding roughage. Formula Feeds Extension, Kansas State University 
FEED SALES POTENTIAL 
____ Complete Feed Concentrate 
vumber Feed Total Feed Feed Total Feed 
per unit Pounds Tons per unit* Pounds Tons 
lbs.* 7. Lbs. 
Poultry | 
Chicks raised (22 weeks) . 1 
Layers (annually) 
Broilers (3-1/5%) « « « « «| 
Turkeys Raised 
Light + (Beltsville). . 
Heavy - @ronze or Whites) —_ 
Milk Cows (annually). — 
Replacement Heifers 
Calves up to 6 months 
Milk Reolacer . 
Calf Grower . 
Hogs 
Pigs Saved - Pre-starter . 
Starter - (up to 50#).. | — 
Grower - (50 to 100#) . = 
Finisher - (100 to ye 
Sow - (2 litters). | 
Beef Cattle | 
Heifers 
Feeding 
Deferred Program, ...|_ 
Fuli feed (120 days). ..| 1 
| 
Sheep 
Feeding (100 days)... 
With alfalfa ....| 


* Excluding Roughage 


SALES POTENTIAL—This form prepared by the feeds 
extension department at K-State may be used in deter- 
mining formula feed sales potential. Information on ani- 
mal numbers and from the accompanying table on sales 


Formula Feeds Extension, Kansas State University 


potential may be used in working this out. Figures on 
tonnage of complete feed and/or concentrate may be 
worked out, using this as a guide. 


sidered by anyone interested in build- 
ing a new mill or remodeling exist- 
ing facilities. Much of this informa- 
tion also is of importance to other 
feed men who want to do a better job 
of knowing and serving their mar- 
kets. 

The discussions covered such things 
as market area and sales potential, 
products and services which might 
be offered, mill location factors and 
kind and size of feed mill. (In addi- 
tion to material reviewed in this ar- 
ticle, see a feed plant feasibility 
checklist in the June 24 issue of 
Feedstuffs.) 


Following are some of the factors 
discussed by Dr. Schoeff, Mr. Baker 
and members of the audience in the 
limited-enrollment workshop: 


General Considerations 

MARKET AREA AND SALES PO- 
TENTIAL—How large an area might 
a local feed mill profitably serve? 
This, of course, depends on many fac- 
tors, including livestock population, 
competitive situations, etc. 

In Mllinois and Indiana, it was 
noted, the average radius for a deal- 
er may be 7 or 8 miles. A Kansas 
survey showed the average radius for 
dealers was 16 miles, with a range of 
5 to 50 miles. In the future, the aver- 
age in Kansas may be about 25 miles, 
as the number of dealers declines. 

Sources of information on livestock 
and poultry numbers include the Bu- 
reau of the Census, state agricultur- 
al reports and assessors’ offices. With 
such information, one should first 
compute the feed potential in a given 
area. Some basic data on feed use and 
sample worksheets will be found in 
accompanying illustrative material. 

The reference guide for feed sales 
potential should be used as a guide; 
figures on feed consumption for the 
various species will vary by areas. 

Some feed companies, Dr. Schoeff 
pointed out, are in trouble because 
they were not watching their share 
of the total! market. Sales may have 
been increasing somewhat, but their 
share of the total market may have 
been declining. 

Farm Surveys—Market surveys of 
farms in a given area can be an im- 
portant tool in determining sales po- 
tential and whether or not to proceed 
with a mill project. A sample survey 
form accompanies this article. 

Some dealers and mill operators 
may run surveys as individuals; in 
other cases a group of dealers may 
join in a group survey project. In 
one county, a county agent and an 


SOURCES OF ANIMAL 
NUMBERS 


For the feed man interested in de- 
tailed feed potential information in 
his area, the Kansas State University 
feeds extension staff suggested a 
number of sources. These sources can 
provide information on livestock and 
poultry inventory numbers and num- 
bers raised or marketed. 


One is the state department of ag- 
riculture in any state. In Kansas, 
feed men may obtain the annual pub- 
lication “Kansas Farm Facts” from 
the State Board of Agriculture, 
Topeka. 

An important source is the Census 
of Agriculture, taken every five years. 
The last census was taken in Novem- 
ber, 1959, and preliminary reports 
were released last fall. A preliminary 
report for each county is available at 
a cost of 10¢ per county report from 
the Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. One should ask for re- 
ports from the 1959 Census of Agri- 
culture. 

Of help in some cases are asses- 
sors’ reports on file in county court- 
houses. 

Another source in Kansas is the 
Farm Management Summary and 
Analysis Report, released annually by 
the agricultural economics depart- 
ment at Kansas State. 
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Farm Survey Can Provide 
Data on Sales Potential 


A farm survey can be a basic and very important tool in determining the 


feed sales and service potential in a given community. Many dealers and mill 
operators, whether or not they are planning new mill facilities, now conduct 
surveys in order to pin-point prospective business and get a better idea of 
potential business. 

To help feed men planning to survey farmers in their areas, the formula 
feed extension department at Kansas State University developed a sample 
survey. This survey form is reproduced here. 

For some feed men, this particular survey form may be too comprehen- 
sive, it was pointed out, but the form may be changed and adapted by in- 
dividual feed men. 


GROSS INCOME FROM FEED SALES 


Worksheet 
Complete Feed Concentrate Sales Total 
Volume} Markup] Gross Volume | Markup Gross Gross 
Tons | $/Ton Income Tons |$/Ton_ | Income Income 
Poultry 
Dairy 


INCOME FROM FEED SALES—Here is part of a sample worksheet pre- 
pared by the feed extension staff. It may be used to determine prospective 
gross income from feed sales, based on information on prospective tonnage 
volume and markups. 


sons say that women do a good job 


advisory group conducted a farm sur- a 4 
on surveys; they ask more questions 


vey. 

Some of the major feed companies 
and their dealers make extensive use 
of surveys. One feed man mentioned 
a feed manufacturing firm which 
makes use of surveys in contacting 
prospective dealers. The company 
goes into an area and “goes right 
down the road” to get survey infor- 
mation. This information then is used 
to show the prospective dealer the 
feed potential in the area 

Here are some suggestions on sur- 
veying mentioned by the extension 
men and feed men at the workshop: 
If a survey is run, contact all farms 
or get a truly representative sample. 
. . . Most farmers are willing to co- 
operate and will give answers. ; 
Try to get farmers to think ahead, in 
order to determine trends. . . . Agri- 
culture is changing so fast that a 
survey should be run more frequently 
than every five years or so... . Bet- 
ter results may be obtained if the 
survey is conducted by strangers 
rather than feed firm personnel; 


answers. 

Products—Many feed products 
suggest themselves, of course, based 
on market and other information and 
the particular area involved—such 


types, concentrates or perhaps pre- 
mixes in some cases. 

In any event, it was suggested, 
don’t overlook the potential for such 
things as milk replacer, calf starter 
and other products which may not 
yield much tonnage but can return a 
good profit. Specialty feeds like pel- 
leted fish foods for farm ponds, dog 
food, etc. also were mentioned. 


Some feed men may want to carry 
certain ingredients, too. Although it 
may not become extensive, there will 
be some farm mixing, and someone 
will serve these farmers. 

Analyze Competitive Factors— 
Make an analysis of the extent and 
type of services offiered by competi- 


and are not so hesitant to seek out | 


things as complete feeds of certain | 


farmers may answer more freely if it 
is on an impersonal basis. On the 
other hand, contacts made in a sur- 
vey conducted by the feed man and 
his employees can be available. . 

Surveys can be helpful for contact as 
well as information reasons even 
after a mill is built. . . . Some per- 


tors. Consider such things as service, 
price, quality, aggressiveness, prod- 
ucts offered, credit and financing, mill 
facilities, location in community, etc. 
In some cases, where potential sales 
areas overlap, one dealer may tend 
to go more in one direction from a 
(Turn to page 64) 


SERVICE INCOME 


Kind of Service Volume Charge Total 


Rolling 


Steam Rolling 


Grinding 


Mixing 


Grind/Roll and Mix 


Pelleting 


Grain Bank 


Feod Delivery 


Other: 


SERVICE INCOME WORKSHEET—Shown here is part of a service income 
worksheet which may be used in determining prospective volume, charges 
and income from various services which may be offered by a local feed mill. 
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This firm would like to give you more and better service. To do so, we need your cooperation in 
filling out this form. Your answers will be kept in strictest confidence. The information summarized 
from all survey returns will be used as a guide for improving our service. 


Township ‘ Age: 20-30 30-40 40-50 50 and over 
In that town do you do most of your shopping? 
How many acres do you Own? 
Will expand 
Livestock Number or reduce by* Crops Acres Bushels 
Laying hens ‘ Corn: 
Chicks raised Gels 
Turkey breeders Milo: 
Broilers marketed/yr. Grain 


Hogs marketed/yr. Silage 


Replacement heifers Wheet j= 
and calves: Hay: 
Beef cows in herd Leg. mixture 
Beef cattle marketed: 


as feeders 
as fed cattle 
Ewes on farm 
Sheep marketed: 
as feeders 
as fed lambs 


*Will expand or reduce the present number by number of birds or head within the next two years. 


To which firm do you sell your: 


Eggs? 
Beef: 
Milk, Grade A? 
Lambs: 
From what dealer do you usually buy: 

Baby chicks? .. Animal health prod.? .......ccecssceeees 
Started pullets? Livestock equipment? 

Corn? Farm & garden 

Fertilizer: 

Dry? 

Liquid? 

Grain processing: 

Do you do your own grinding? Yes .. No Rolling? Yes ........  csduacas 
Is your dealer's service good? 
What are you currently paying per cwt. for grinding? .........ccccccccccrsccceeccceusecves 


How much did you spend for feed last year? 
How much of this total was for grain and hay? .........-..000ee0ee 


Services: 
Are you getting feed in bulk? Yes .... . No If not, do you plan to add bulk 
facilities soon? Yes ...... 


What services do you think your local farm supply center should offer? 


Check Would you use this service? 
2. Grinding: 
3. Rolling: 
4. Mixing 
8. Bulk storage on farm 
10. Mobile grinding and mixing 
service at farm 
12. Seed cleaning & treatment 
What T.V. station do you watch most? ..... 
Would you be interested in contract feeding or production of: 
Yes No 
Meese qge- qj = eesseses 
Comments: 


= 
| 
1 
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| 
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Protect your interest turkey 


contracts from start finish 


REPORT ON nf-180 
PROTECTIVE FEEDING 
FOR MEAT BIRDS 


If you’re financing turkeys, you have an im- 
portant stake in those birds until they reach 
the processor. And many things can threaten 
your interest. Subclinical infections, for exam- 


ple, can be a constant drag on performance. And there is always the 


chance of a disease outbreak. If a disease outbreak should occur, your 


customer is in for serious losses from stunting and reduced feed effi- 


ciency .. . even if he manages to treat in time to hold down mortality. 
With nf-180 protective feeding, you protect your customers (and your 
financial interest) against severe losses. This report tells how. 


KeiTtH LANGMo, a Paynesville, Minn., feed 
dealer (he’s pictured on the opposite page) 
says: “Without any question, nf-180 is the 
best single drug for turkeys... and it saves 
a few ulcers for me, too.” 


The reason nf-180 saves ulcers for Keith 
Langmo is because it protects his invest- 
ment in financing turkeys. It reduces his 
risk ... increases his peace-of-mind. As Keith 


Langmo says, “When you get disease in a : 


house, you run the risk of it spreading 


throughout the whole flock. Any time you > 


can do anything within economic reality to 
reduce that disease problem, you’re doing 
something real good. Many times we’d take 
a real licking if we didn’t have it.” 

In addition to reducing risk, nf-180 pro- 
tective feeding makes for happy customers 
by improving feed performance. It reduces 
early mortality, gets birds off to a faster 
start, improves feed efficiency. 


The principle behind nf-180 protective 
feeding is this: nf-180 prevents and con- 
trols an extremely wide range of turkey 
diseases — more turkey diseases, in fact, 
than any other drug. It protects against 
typhoid, pullorum, paracolon, paratyphoid, 
C.R.D., blue comb, hexamitiasis, synovitis, 
ulcerative enteritis and blackhead. 


In addition, nf-180 cleans out the intes- 
tinal tract...clears up the many hidden 
stresses and subclinical infections that hold 
everyday feed performance down. It pre- 
vents constant disease drag from building 
up and triggering serious troubles. In most 
cases, a regular nf-180 protective feeding 
program costs your customers far less than 
treating troubles as they occur. You'll bene- 
fit, too, with fewer service calls and fewer 
complaints. 


Here’s what to do: Add nf-180 to your 


starting mash at a rate to provide 100 grams 
furazolidone per ton of total ration. Recom- 
mend this nf-180 fortified ration throughout 
the starting period — including the first 
week on range. 


Then, it is equally important to see that 
nf-180 protection is continued during the 
growing-finishing period ... because if you 
are financing turkeys, that’s when you have 
considerable money tied up in feed. 


During this period, though, we don’t feel 
we can make a specific feeding recommen- 
dation covering all situations. The need for 
nf-180 protection varies from farm to farm 
and area to area. You can recommend an 
nf-180 protective program to fit the indi- 
vidual feeder, based on local past history 
and disease problems. Here are 3 programs 
that are used successfully by many feed men. 


We 
a 4 
| ip 
Elwood Swanson, Turlock, Calif., feeds nf-180 to 150,000 market turkeys with “excellent results.” : 
| 
| 
| 
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* Where blackhead, hexamitiasis, paracolon, 
and paratyphoid are problems, a 2-lb-per- 
ton level of nf-180 (100 grams furazolidone) 
fed continuously gives dependable results. 


* Where blackhead, hexamitiasis, paracolon 
and paratyphoid are not likely problems, a 
1-Ib. level of nf-180 (50 grams furazolidone) 
protects against stress setbacks and a wide 
range of other diseases. 


* Where disease is not a constant threat, 
growers report good results using the nf-180 
week-a-month plan. A ration containing 2 
Ibs. of nf-180 (100 grams furazolidone) — 
fed 1 week out of 4 — cleans up birds, fights 
stresses, knocks out disease organisms be- 
fore they can build up and cause trouble. 


When your servicemen are called out to 
farms to check on flock troubles, nf-180 
should be the first drug they turn to if they 
suspect something is wrong. nf-180’s wide- 
range effectiveness stands the best chance 
of stopping the trouble. Even when the 
major problem is diagnosed, it is important 
to remember that diseases seldom attack 
singly. nf-180 — in addition to stopping the 
primary trouble — is also effective against 
a host of secondary problems. 


The best way to predict how your cus- 
tomers will like nf-180 protective feeding is 


John Ash's son, Bob, was this year’s Reserve Sweepstakes 
winner at the National Dressed Turkey show, 


to see what present users say about it. In 
these excerpts from tape-recorded inter- 
views, nf-180 users answer some common 
questions about protective feeding: 


How do you use nf-180 
for best results? 

WALTER SCHWEDLER, Portland, Oregon, 
hatcheryman, uses the following nf-180 pro- 
gram for the 65,000 birds he grows out him- 
self ...and also recommends it to his poult 
customers: “The first 10 days, we start 
poults on a prestarter containing a 2-lb. level 
of nf-180. Then we go toa 1-lb. level through 
the rest of the 7 to 8-week starter period, 
making sure we leave the nf-180 in until the 
birds settle down on range. After that, we 
use a periodic once-a-month feeding.” 


Joun AsH, Ashkum, IIl., is a 25-year 
veteran in the turkey business. He says: 
“It is absolutely essential that our starter 
feed contain nf-180. We feed the 2-lb. level 


continuously for the first 8 weeks. After 
that, we feel you can delete it for short 
periods if you’re careful to observe the birds 
and conditions. If you see trouble approach- 
ing, get nf-180 back in there again.” 


Does nf-180 live up to its claims? 
ELwoop Swanson, owner of Westlock Turkey 
Breeding Farms, Turlock, Calif., grows out 
150,000 turkeys a year in addition to rais- 
ing 12,000 to 16,000 breeders. He replies: 
“‘nf-180 works! It must work, because we’re 
getting excellent turkeys. I feel nf-180 is 
doing a real swell job for us.” 


Don AND JERRY WHARTON, partners in a 
Sacramento, Calif., turkey hatchery, recall: 
“One of your representatives told us about 
nf-180. He said it was something that was 
going to help all of us. At the time, we 
thought it was just salesmen’s enthusiasm. 
But the following year we tried it on a small 
scale. It was so effective we now recommend 
nf-180 to all our customers. I’d say 90% 
of the 1,200,000 poults we put out are start- 
ed on nf-180.” 


What specific benefits have you 
noticed from nf-180? | 


KeitH LANGMo, who you met on the oppo- 
site page, says: “‘nf-180 keeps birds in con- 
dition. It helps them build up resistance. It 
makes the bird stronger. Keeps the bird 
healthy. Keeps the intestinal walls in condi- 
tion so the birds can absorb the nutrients.” 


How does nf-180 compare 
with other drugs? 
Pau BANDEL, Rochester, Minn., has raised 
4,000-5,000 turkeys a year for 31 years. He 
says: “There are many good drugs, but I 
would definitely say nf-180 is one of the 
very top products put out to help turkeys.” 


KeiTH LANGMo adds: “I would say that, 
without any question, nf-180 is the best 
single drug for turkeys. If I had to pick the 
one drug that did the most for our opera- 
tion, I’d pick nf-180.” 


Hatcherymen Don and Jerry Wharton report 90% of their 
customers start their pouits on nf-180. 


How do you feel about the 
cost of nf-180? 
Don AND JERRY WHARTON: “Why, com- 
pared to what a fella could lose, the cost 
of nf-180 is nil. It’s just nothing!” 
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Keith Langmo says: “‘nf-180 keeps the birds in condition... 
and it saves a few ulcers for me, too.” 


PauL BANDEL agrees. He says: “Some 
people ask, ‘Why do you use nf-180? That 
costs money.’ Well, I say, ‘nf-180 has paid 
off in dollars and cents.’ I have to foot the 
bills, and I’m convinced nf-180 does pay 
and pay good!” 


How would you like to raise 
turkeys without nf-180? 
KeitH LaNncmo: “I wouldn’t like to. I im- 
agine I could, but it would make our job 
more difficult. nf-180 is one of the things 

that make your job a little easier.” 


PAUL BANDEL: “I’d hate to raise turkeys 
without it! I feel more relaxed . . . less help- 
less with nf-180 in my feed.” 


Get in touch with your Hess & Clark sales- 
man. He can answer any questions you may 
have...and can get you started on an 
nf-180 protective feeding program. 


These informative selling aids 
help acquaint customers with 
nf-180 protective feeding 


By starting an nf-180 protective feeding program 
now, you'll profit from powerful selling support. The 
4-page folder shown here is currently running as an 
insert in leading turkey magazines. It also makes an 
informative handout piece for your store. The nf-180 
Profit Pointer dial en- 

ables you and your cus- a cal 
tomers to quickly dial | 
the correct nf-180 level 
for treating specific 
diseases. 


4 Controls more poultry problems 
than any other drug 


HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, Ohio 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS—Some of the men on hand for the plant 
feasibility workshop at Kansas State University are pictured here. First 
photo, left to right, George Timmons, Marquette (Kansas) Grain, Inc.; J. M. 
Guipre, Minneapolis (Kansas) Grain Co., and E. R. McCollester, Consumers 
Cooperative Assn., Kansas City. Second photo, G. M. Spencer, Ernest-Spencer 
Engineering Co., Topeka, a speaker; Merle Ritterhouse, Evans Grain Co., 
Salina, Kansas, and Charles Tallman, Professional Feeds, Oxford, Kansas. 


particular town, while another will 
concentrate on the farmers in another 
direction. 

Share of Market—This is something 
that is hard to figure, and a profitable 
share will vary greatly among dif- 
ferent areas. In a Kansas survey of 
10 counties, 26 different brands of 
feed were found to be offered. In any 
event, find the feed sales potential 
in an area; determine your present 
share; and then decide what you want 
to aim for. One thing to remember 
is that formula feed potential may be 
figured as though everyone fed as 
he should, but, of course, this is 
hardly the case in many places. 

In a Kansas study, there were as 
many as 20 feed outlets in a county, 
although some were very minor. 

It was noted that, for one thing, 
commercial laying flock operations of 
5,000 to 10,000 birds per farm are 
replacing a lot of smaller operations. 
A feed business may need its share 
of this type of operation or may 
have to help create such business if 
it is to have a profitable share of a 
feed market. 

Customer Services—In some areas, 
farmers are demanding more services, 
and the feed man must consider such 
things as grain banking, credit, bulk 
and other delivery, formulation and 
management counseling, feeding con- 
tracts, etc. Assistance in marketing 
the end product also is increasingly 
important in some situations. 

Various milling and other services 
were the subjects of considerable dis- 
cussion. Here are some of the points 


brought out by the extension men 
and feed men in the audience: 

A feed firm both manufacturing 
feed and offering custom services now 
finds that 75% of its mill operation is 
custom work as volume of special 
services increases. . . . More corn may 
be shelled in the field as use of pick- 
er-shellers increases. . . . Roughage 
grinding and ear corn grinding are 
increasingly important in some 
places. . . . Many feed men are pro- 
viding help on bulk feed bin storage. 
Also, mobile mill operators will want 
to see that there is adequate farm 
storage for grain, and some help on 
grain storage. . . . Quite a number of 
firms are leasing feeders and bulk 

For roughage grinding, some have 
a bale breaker and shredder in a 
separate location and blow the ma- 
terial into the mill, going over a 
magnet, for grinding. However, it 
may be undesirable to tie up grind- 
ing and storage facilities in the mill 
for hay grinding, and some feel it is 
best to have a separate facility for 
hay grinding. In grinding hay, one 
may be grinding about 5% dirt, which 
can be hard on equipment... . 

How about charges? One firm, av- 
eraging 3 to 4 bales a minute, has 
these charges for hay grinding: For 
1,000 to 3,000 Ib., 25¢ per cwt.; 3,000 
to 5,000 Ib., 20¢ per cwt.; 5,000 to 
8,000 lb., 15¢ per cwt. A peg-tooth 
grinder is used in this case. For mak- 
ing hay pellets, 20¢ cwt., is charged; 
for grain feed pellets, the charge is 


15¢ ewt. Another firm charges 30¢ 
ewt. for pelleting. .. . 

Grain rolling as well as grinding, 
mixing, molasses blending and other 
services also came in for discussion. 
One man said there is not so much 
interest in steam rolling now except 
in barley areas and in some areas 
where there is less roughage. In 
some cases, he said, feeding results 
have been as good with dry rolled 
grain as steam rolled grain... . 

Charges for mill services most 
often do not cover costs of the serv- 
ice; margin must be obtained on the 
products sold. 


FEED PRICES—The low volume, 
high margin feed operation is done, 
the feed men were told. However, 
prices and margins may vary consid- 
erably among different areas. In some 
places, where the margin formerly 
was $15 to $20 per ton on concen- 
trates, it now may be $10 to $12. In 
some concentrated feeding areas, 
such as California, margins may be 
relatively lower than in other sec- 
tions. For example, a mill might have 
a margin of about $7 per ton on poul- 
try feed—or less in some instances 
where feed is made on the basis of a 
certain margin over ingredient cost. 

It is hoped that the industry will 
be able to hold margins up to ade- 
quate levels, but good services will 
be needed to justify margins. 

Feed quality and cost of produc- 
tion of the end product, not feed 
price, are the things to sell, some 
emphasized. 

FARM SERVICE CENTER—The 
farm service center, or “super deal- 
er,” approach, while not new, is re- 
ceiving more emphasis. The operation 
is set up so that the dealer does a 
good and complete job in offering 
farm supplies and services. 


SERVICE CHARGES—YV arious 
charges and methods of charging 
were mentioned. It was noted that in 
the western corn belt, charges gen- 
erally are less than in some other 
areas. For example, in North Caro- 
lina, a mill might get 25 to 35¢ cwt. 
for grinding and mixing, while in 
parts of the Midwest the charge may 
run around 15 to 20¢. .. . Some men- 
tioned 10¢ to 12¢ for rolling and no 
charge for mixing. . . . Some indi- 
cated that they charge a certain 
amount, say 10¢, for grinding the 
farmer’s grain, with a separate 
charge, perhaps 5¢, on the feed 
mixed. . . . One firm charges $7 per 
ton for grinding, mixing, molasses 
blending and pelleting. One has a 


“Our New CHIEF 


ECONOMY MODEL is 


“Now one man 


“Because it 


can service all LOADS and 
our customers UNLOADS 
faster and automatically” 
easier . / 


TEAR OUT — 


HENDERSON MFG. CO 
P. O. Bex 60, Dept. J67 
Manchester, lowe 


ing features. | deliver 
per year 


MAIL TODAY 


Please send full information about your ECONOMY 
MODEL BB61, BB71, BB71T with loading and unload- 
tons of bulk material 


j 


x, | NOW LOAD AND © 


UNLOAD BULK 


MATERIAL 
TWICE AS FAST 
WITH HALF 
THE LABOR 


Today there’s a new way to make bulk 
delivery pay with the Henderson Chief 
ECONOMY system—purchased complete or 
installed on your present grain body. 


Henderson announces the biggest bulk industry news of '61—proved, 


practical one man loading and unloading! Now one man aleonal- 


cally loads and unloads a ton of bulk material every 2 to 4 minutes. 
You can install the simple, foolproof ECONOMY MODEL into 


your present grain body or purchase the unit complete through your 


control panel. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


cry 


the ECONOMY MODEL costs surpris- 


today for price quotations. 


| 

| 

| 

Because of its basically simple principle, 
| ingly little. Call your Chief Distributor 

d 


nearby Chief Distributor. This economical, automatic unit hydrau- 
lically carries material to and from the body. You position and oper- 
ate the boom and upright augers automatically from one master 


Monutoctured by 


KANSAS WORKSHOP —Visiting be- 
tween sessions at the plant feasibility 
workshop are Barry Reynolds (left), 


John Deere Chemical Co., Pryor, 
Okla., and Alan Rickert, Wenger 
Mixer Mfg., Sabetha, Kansas. 


charge of $4 for pelleting. . . . For 
pelleting, some vary charges accord- 
ing to type of grain since capacity 
will vary. 

PROFITS—What should be the re- 
turns or profits for a modern dealer 
operation? Some said net profit of 
2% on gross business is obtained... . 
A number talked more in terms of 
return on total investment. One said 
there should be a return of 1% per 
month on total mill investment. An- 
other view expressed was that in 
some sections the return on invest- 
ment for retail feed businesses has 
run about 10 to 15%. 


Location Factors 
TRANSPORTATION — Rail or 
truck transportation of ingredients 
and feeds must be considered; also 
such things as milling in transit in 
some cases. 


COMMUNITY LOCATION—Loca- 
tion in a particular area has been 
shown to be a major factor in ob- 
taining farm business—in fact, the 
major factor in some cases. 

Many firms have found themselves 
boxed in, without room for expansion. 
This can be a major factor to con- 
sider. 

Within a community, the nuisance 
factor, including noise, dust, etc., can 
be important. Some mills have been 
sued because of such problems. 


LABOR AND POWER—Availabili- 
ty and cost of labor are other fac- 
tors to consider. Power rates and 
service can be a very important con- 
sideration in some small communities 
and should be checked before going 
ahead with a mill project. Taxes are 
another thing to check on. 


CUSTOM MILL LOCATION— 
Where is the best spot for a custom 
or other mill—in a trade center or 
out in the country? One feed man 
said that if most feed is bulk-de- 
livered, location is not such an im- 
portant factor but that a mill should 
be well located within a given mar- 
ket area. 


Kind and Size of Mill 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS — The 
type and size of mill will depend, of 
course, on such things as market or 
sales potential, ingredient supplies, 
etc. Mr. Baker mentioned that he 
had yet to see in his Kansas work 
two mills of the same design. The 
reasons were said to include market 
differences, different approaches 
among design and equipment people, 
and individual preferences. However, 
the question was raised as to whether 
as much variation as exists is needed 
in mill design. 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED—Mr. Bak- 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
IN VITAMIN 
FOUR FOOTED ANIMAL 
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er listed some of the facilities to con- 
sider in mill planning, and some of 


| 


the points were discussed by the feed | 


men. Here are just some of the com- 
ments and suggestions: 

Truck Scale—Most mentioned a 60 
ft. scale. If it is just a custom mill 
operation, this is not needed, but 
many operations may be tied in with 
grain storage. 

Unloading and Handling—A truck 
dump and pit will be needed; have 
the lift high enough so that there 
will be a good flow. In some cases 
a pneumatic system for unloading 
and elevating may be more versatile 
and offer less contamination problem 
than a mechanical system, it was in- 
dicated. In cross conveying, if there 
is a contamination problem, a con- 
veyor other than a screw type may 
be considered. For distribution, a re- 
mote control distributor head can be 
useful. 

Grain Processing—A hammermill 
is a basic facility, of course. A burr 
mill or a roller mill may be more 
efficient for coarse grinding. If feed 
is pelleted, a hammermill is needed. 
A small steamer may be obtained for 
$500 or $600. 

Proportioning—In addition to use 
of a weigh buggy or hopper scale, 
some are mounting a mixer on a 
scale. 

Mixing—Many vertical mixers are 
used in custom mills, with a mixing 
time 12 to 15 minutes often the case 
Mixing time with horizontal may be 
4 to 6 minutes. Also mentioned were 
a new mixer based on a vertical mix- 
er and a square-type mixer 

Pelleting—A USDA study indicated 
that the breakeven point for a model 
mill pelleting installation costing 
$26,000 to $31,000 was 6,700 tons an- 
nually 

Other Equipment—Mentioned were 


Method to Determine 
Forage Values Sought 


COLUMBUS, OHIO— Visitors at 
the annual Beef Cattle Day here saw 
a demonstration of how Ohio scien- 
tists are working to develop a simple 
method for determining the nutritive 
value of forages, according to a re- 
port from the event. (Other reports 
from the Beef Cattle Day appeared 
in Feedstuffs, June 17, page 6.) 
doing this 
rumen tech- 


The scientists are 
through the artificial 
nique. 

Bacteria that grow in the rumen 
of an animal are taken into the lab- 
oratory and grown on a forage sam- 
ple. The scientists then relate the 
rate of digestion of the cellulose in 
the forage by the bacteria to the 
nutritive value when the forage is fed 
to cattle or sheep. The researchers 
are testing several forages at differ- 
ent stages of maturity. 
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OHIO BEEF CATTLE DAY—Visitors to the Ohio Beef Cattle Day see var- 
casses of steers which were full-fed corn silage or ground ear corn at various 
stages of the feeding period. The experiment, still in progress, is to determine 
the effect of various methods of feeding on carcass composition, according to 
Ohio State University researchers. 


such things as a steam boiler, mo- | 


lasses blender, grain dryer, corn 


sheller, bagging and sewing and bulk 


trucks 

Storage—Bin flow is a major prob- 
lem in the industry, and no matter 
how much automation there may be, 
an operation is no better than the bin 
flow. A basic consideration is open- 
ings large enough to get material out 
more readily; one firm is using 2 x 2 
ft. openings. Some suggest 60° for 
the sloped side of a hopper; 
mill people say to use at least 70 
sides. 

Auxiliary Facilities — Also coming 
in for attention were general office 


area, reception area, rest rooms, 
meeting room, wash room, boiler 
room, electric control room, farm 


service center, warehousing, adequate 
parking area and good 
pattern 

CUSTOM MILL—Some prelimi- 
nary specifications and a flow dia- 
gram for one example of a mill were 
presented by Mr. Baker. This _ in- 
cluded, among other things, a truck 
dump; bins; 
mill; negative pressure system from 
roller mill and hammermill; six bulk 
bins for major concentrates; four pro- 
cessed ingredient bins, with live bot- 
tom feeders on two of them if hay is 
handled; slide valves with levers for 
bins; hopper scale; horizontal mixer 
with drop bottom and a surge bin; 
drag conveyor under surge bin. 

Mr. Baker observed that a basic 
cost in a mill project is raising bins, 
so if bins are high enough, one might 
use a hopper scale rather than a 
weigh buggy. In connection with use 
of a bucket elevator, he suggested 
having an air system on the bottom 
of the elevator for clean-out, with 
reintroduction of the material on 
the up side of the leg. 

He went on to list two bagging 
bins, two molasses mixing bins and 
molasses mixer, six load-out bins, a 
truck scale. 

In pelleting, a capacity of 1 ton per 
hour per 10 h.p. is an average. 

One approach in developing a mill- 
ing operation, it was noted, is to use 
a package mill and then add to it if 
necessary as business increases. 


hammermill and roller 


flour | 


traffic flow 


do 


Success due to good farm 
management plus rations 
supplemented with Peebles’ M-N-C 


CRD (chronic respiratory disease) is the 
poultry affliction that many authorities 
state is by far the most frequent disease 
cause of poultry condemnations and is re- 
sponsible for the loss of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in poultry profits annually. 

But in the 15 years the experimental farm 
of Western Condensing Company has 
been raising poultry, not a single case of 
CRD has occurred! And they have raised 
thousands upon thousands of broilers, 
layers and turkeys! 

This amazing record results from two 
factors: The use of Peebles’ M-N-C in all 
poultry rations plus good management. 

M-N-C consists of appetizing milk nu- 
trients that keep birds on full feed con- 
stantly, even during stress. And itis stress 
that leads to most cases of CRD. 

Good management, too, is exceptionally 
important in CRD prevention. Crowding, 
poor ventilation, unsanitary conditions and 
other inadvisable practices pave the way 
for stress and CRD. 


NOW! Build low-cost CRD protection into all 
your poultry feeds with Peebles’ M-N-C 


It’s true! Now you can offer poultrymen CRD 
protection right in with their regular rations by 
adding M-N-C to your poultry feeds! 

Unlike ordinary dried whole whey, M-N-C 
contains a high concentration of delactosed milk 
nutrients and whey factor. It develops bonus 
digestive organisms for more complete utiliza- 
tion of the feed components...keeps appetites 
sharp... builds strong, natural resistance to stress. 
And research proves stress leads to the bulk of all 


cases of CRD. 


Western Condensing Company « Appleton, Wisconsin 
World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


Compared to costly medications, M-N-C is an 
extremely low-cost way to combat stress and 
CRD. And birds never build immunity to health- 
ful milk nutrients! 

And remember this...the use of economical 
M-N-C in your feeds means you can offer poul- 
try raisers protection against CRD at a price that 
won’t cut into their razor-thin profit margins. 

Add the strong sales plus of Peebles’ M-N-C 
to all your poultry feeds. Write or phone us today 
for complete details and prices. 
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The Feed Man’s Librar 


Reader Service Departr ent 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


cries made in 


marised which have dealt with antibictic, and riactamt supplements, 
and stilbestrol. Full information its given concerning 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


Cov breeding, feeds, feeding equipment, ete. Includes a repert 
of hundreds of feeding on sterility by Dr. 
Medigine, University of illimeis, 641 $8.50 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 
book owner, or earctaker of farm or ranch with easily 
foand, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in . 
be done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 340 56.00 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


SWINE SCIENCE, 3rd Edition 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A easily anderstood ref for swine feeders, breeders and these 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J]. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 488 pages, 65 Ulustrations.... $7.50 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1/957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Ptander 

An encyclopedic presentation ef 

to imerense feed efficiency, 


and farms in production of feeds from right crops, plant 
silage, hay, etc., and as an officially recognized feed product (meal, bran, grit, 


men and try growers. Useful to 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
Of particular 
ing and feeding of livestock. Other pt 
ment, marketing, etc. The 1960 edition is an 


extensiv 
pablished in 1955. The 668-page book has 4286 charts, 
tables and illustrations. A practical handbook $8.7 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, lowa State University economist 


book includes valuable information on Janning ont 
of topics included are pil ing fer xt b , ase of an 
effective imereasing employee 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 
A small bat abectately aathentic 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 


| 1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 
By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and stadents fer the 
authoritative information how te raise the best poultry 


modern feeding methods. It ev findings on the value 
te be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and management $7 9° 
for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages... . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factaal information for feed manufac- 


arers, dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. N chapter on anti- 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 2364 illustrations, of the poultry business, from plan- 
cing aid ballding poaltry plant to preparing poultry products fer march Brand: 
ing techniques, procedures, disease control, $7.25 


ineabation; it is am “encyclopedia” of poultry raising ............... 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 

By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
Eighth Edition, 416 216 ilustrations and pilates. Deals with broiler 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


for increasing and egg production, building range 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition 
By Stanley J]. Marsden and J]. Holmes Martin 


A text on tarkey and by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research ° Md., and J. Holmes 

prevention and centrei. pages, 124 Mlustrations ............... $7.00 


THE HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special reference te the nutritional aspects ef feed 
formulation. A handbook for practical men. $3.25 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 
A thorough and practical ~- 


tices, from the selection marketable stock toe 
merchandising of meat and ite products ...................- bébeusoned 7.00 


BEEF CATTLE SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 


beef cattle production 
is @ science. This book is an enlarged version of Dr. Ensminger’s former book, 


LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK 
OWNER) By H. W. Hannah and Donald F. Storm 


An authoritative guide to the laws affecting veterinarians and livestock owners 
which can not only save you money in lawsuits but help you $6 00 
in everyday operations to be legally right in what you do ............ e 


VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 
By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 


Contains concise information on 600 veterinary drugs—their physical 
properties, therapeutic uses, side effects and dangers, antidotes, and 
various animal species. Also lists groups 

and synonyms of the drugs, all animal diseases for which the drugs are recom- 
mended, and many health terms. 


1,800 alph fully crose 


No. C.O.D.’s 
Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 


a 


eader Sery 


Orper FROM P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis 40, Min "5 


4 
fifth edition of beok with 35-year histery fecuses new attention 
Feedstuffs 
; marketing system. Detailed information is coatained on metheds of 
sing. quality centrol, materiais handling and distribution which $7 75 
| egg and poultry marketing im recent years...........- 
i Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, becease of the many discer- 
Etritieon and livesteck feeding. Im this tind editien, particular em- 
_ is placed on the new —— The numerous experiments are _ 
' anidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with $9.50 
It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts om feeding farm animals and 
alse the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, ete., 5 
can heip in raising healthier, more productive animals. $8.00 
i ers all phases of the basiness, inclading selling, 
procedure, labor oy chick selection, $7 50 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use & 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages..... 
type breeds, selection and judging, breeding, feeding, grains and high emergy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling —— +. feeds, pastares, buildings saad : 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, $6.75 
agents, nutritionists and workers in veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. Canha 
head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, a member ef the Nutritien Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrieat 
. Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The beok includes 
reports op the most recent scientific feeding studies om swine. $5.00 
4 
ation. Designed 
cake t Kx 1 practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
staffs. trace elements, growth stimulants and chemicals ef impertance te steck- 
feed mannafacturers, nutritionists, 
pages, 175 tending *9.00 treatment of all aspects of beef cattle production ...................- 
; trade is a section on breed- 
de with judging, manage- 
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vital information for 
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SERVICEMAN 


(Continued from page 35) 


| Make Fish Meal Plants 


general health. This is followed by his 


written comments, recommendations 
and corrective actions. 

Mr. Taylor hands the grower a 
copy, explaining his recommendations 
fully. The contractor or flock owner 
receives a copy, the Eastern States 
field man gets a copy, and Mr. Taylor 
keeps a copy for flock reference. 

When working with a new contract 
grower, Mr. Taylor advocates watch- 
ing him closely to learn his growing 
habits before calling the faults to his 
attention. “Sometimes you can learn 
something new by watching a new 
grower,” he explains. 


Diagnostic Laboratory 


Mr. Taylor is always alert to dis- 


ease problems. He that 
growers are often their 
birds they don’t see disease problems 


points out 
so close to 


until too late. “He may not be in 
touch with disease patterns,” he ex- 
plains. “CRD, for example, can take 
several patterns ...a cough...a 
sneeze a drop in feed consump- 
tion or perhaps no drop in feed.” 


Although he 


mortems on 


frequently 
the farm, 
nearest 


performs 
he takes 
state diag- 


post 
sick birds to the 


nostic laboratory for a more complete | 


identification of the disease problem 
Birds irdboard car- 
tons Taylor 


are placed in c 
for the trip, and Mr 


waits for the report before returning 
to the farm and taking corrective 
measures 

Through this complete package 
that assures the contractor or inde- 
pendent grower of a sound growing 
program and dependable flock servic- 
ing, Harold “Hap” Taylor builds up 
broiler feed sales and brings a new 


economy into the area. “It’s the dol- 

lar return to the flock owner,” he 

says, “that tells the complete story 

and brings in repeat feed sales.” 


Canada’s ’60 
Production Drops Off 


OTTAWA 


of Canada 


value 
pro luc- 


Total estimated 


s poultry and egg 


tion in 1960 was $300.6 million, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Farm cash income from 
the sale of poultry and eggs totaled 
$271.9 million, while the value of 
poultry and eggs consumed by pro- 


ducers amounted to $28.6 million 


Poultry meat production in 1960 


totaled 472.9 million lb., eviscerated 
weight. This was a drop of 5.9% from | 
the record 502.8 million Ib. produced 
in 1959 

The total farm value of poultry 


meat production last year amounted 
to $146.4 million, down 1.3% from 
1959. The decrease in value was less 
than the decrease in weight, reflect- 
ing somewhat higher unit values in 
1960 

Of the total poultry meat produc- 
tion in 1960, fowl and chicken ac- 
counted for 75.7%, turkey 22.8%, 
duck 0.9%, and goose 0.6%. Fow!] and 
chicken production declined 2% from 
362.2 million pounds to 357.9 million 
pounds. Turkey production fell 17.6% 
from 130.6 million pounds to 107.6 
million pounds. Production of goose 
meat declined from 3.2 million pounds 
to 3.1 million pounds. Duck produc- 
tion rose from 3.8 million pounds to 
4.1 million pounds in 1960. 


Free-Choice Mineral Mix 
Contains 4 steamed bone meal. . .6% 
phosphorus. Guaranteed that your livestock 
will eat it free choice. - 

Weather-Resistant Mineral Block 
_.. not only salt and trace minerals, but 
also the needed calcium and phosphorus 
(6%). Guaranteed palatable. 

Mixing Mineral Concentrate 
Contains 9% phosphorus, plus all necessary 
trace minerals. A better buy for your cus- 


tom mixing. 
JUST THESE 3 


MINERALS 


U.S. YARDS 
CHICAGO 9 


FILL EVERY MINERAL NEED 


WASHINGTON — Denmark seems 
to have its foot in the door when it 
comes to fish meal plant fabrication 

A US. source says a fishery trade 
periodical reported that a Danish 
manufacturer — Esbjerg (Denmark) 
Jernstoberi og Maskinfabrik, A/S 
Danthor—has delivered 24 complete 
fish meal plants and has orders for 
more. 

A Copenhagen manufacturer, At- 
has made five fish meal plants 
for Japan. They are to be installed 
in factory ships and will utilize the 
catch of 25 small trawlers. 


las, 


Eleven of Esbjerg’s plants are op- 
erating in Europe, five in Africa, two 
in Turkey, three in the Far East, one 
in Mexico and two in South America 
Recent orders call for two plants to 
be used in the Philippines and one 
to be operated in Nigeria 

Cost of each of the Esbjerg plants 
was set at $36,100. 
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722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


ANOTHER ELEVATOR by Hogenson 
PORTLAND FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


patch 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


H. E. Lenaburg is manag- 
er of the Portland Farm- 
ers Elevator Company, 
Portland, North Dakota. 
Their modern plant is 
shown here. Originally 
by Hogen- 
son, the six tanks at left 
were recently added 
by us. 

%& FEED MILLS 

% ELEVATORS 

% SEED PLANTS 

% WAREHOUSES 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Where are the grain markets of the future? 


They could be in the country symbolized 
by this photo. They could be in the bur- 
geoning nations of Africa. Or they could 
very well be right here at home, thanks 
to anticipated population increases. 


The markets of the future are being ex- 
plored right now by Continental. We are 
keeping close check on internal develop- 
ments in virtually every country of the 


world. A vast, world-wide communica- 
tions network helps us keep abreast of 
the goings-on that affect our business 
and yours. When markets are ready for 
us, we'll be ready for them. 


Look to Continental Grain Company to 
serve existing markets, here and abroad. 
And depend on Continental to find and 
develop new markets to assure you a 


steady, reliable, profitable outlet for your 
grain... here, there, everywhere! 
Selling or buying grain? Contact 
Continental! Members of all leading grain 
exchanges. Offices and terminal elevators 
in 25 cities in the U.S. and Canada. Ter- 
minal and country elevator storage over 
100,000,000 bushels. Continental Grain 
Company, 2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL GRA/IN COMPANY 


Helping American Agricu/ture serve the nation and the world 


| 
pi 
| win 
= 
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FOR LOW-COST GRAIN HANDLING 
| 


Installation for filling, direct 
from Elevator Bin into Stor- 
age Building. 


Permits Higher Side Wall Bidgs. 


Vertical! Auger with Truck 
Buildings Closer Together Unloading Hopper, for tight 
installations. Available in 
Ideal For Bulk Feed Plants 6”, 8”, 9”, 10” Dia. Up s ee 
You can build higher grain to 3000 Bu. per Hr. se 
: storage buildings, put more of 5 
them on the same ground because 
Sudenga Grain Moving Auger Many use Center Fill with 
Systems feed from the end with Tube from Elevator Head 


only one set-up. Auger running @3e™* 


full length under the peak, ends 
grain distribution problems. 
Spouts or Drag Augers lead the 

A grain in any direction to fill 

Building evenly. 8” U Trough, 
with up to 3000 bu. per hr. capac- 
ity, standard but 9” and 10” 
U Troughs available. 


Ideal for Steel Rigid Frame, 
A Truss, Wood Pole Type or any 
type building. 


is 
Write for Literature 


Since 1888 
Dept. F GEORGE, IOWA 


“Quality controlled 
3 production to assure 


HE potency of this natural formulation continues effective 

generation after generation. Red W Brands are carefully 
controlled in processing by Wilson for quality, uniformity, 
and purity. 

So you can be enthusiastic in recommending Red W Brand 
protein concentrates to any farmer or feeder. Hogs and poul- 


try are by nature meat eaters. They need the unisolated 
growth factors present in natural protein and feeding fat. 
When you sell Red W Brand Meat and Bone Scraps, 
Digester Tankage, and Vitagen Feeding Fat you’re selling 
nature’s own formula... giving your customer the high energy 
feed he needs. Red W Brand builds repeat business...puts 
| meat on the animal...money in the till. 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 
The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 

RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO «+ CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY +» OKLAHOMA CITY 1 
OMAHA + LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


| and 


|} months or 


Grain Bank Plan Helps Custom 


Mill Owner Give Better Service 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


When winter winds howl, 
rains make 
practically customers of 
the Haskins Feed Mill, Inc., Odon, 
Ind., appreciate being able to phone 
in their orders for feed, and ask 
Joseph Haskins to take the necessary 
grain from their grain bank storage. 

Mr. Haskins has had this grain 
bank plan in operation for two years, 
he reports that it has helped 
him to build custom mixing. He has a 
limit of 500 bu. storage for each 
farmer on the grain bank plan, but 
rel this amount of grain will 
carry most farmers a month to two 
more. 

It's quite a convenience to us, too, 
to have this grain bank program,” 


or spring 


orts 


recess to farm corn cribs | 


Mr. Haskins says, “for it means we 
can grind, mix and deliver on a sched- | 
ule. The farmer doesn’t just show up 


with a load of grist and want service 
quickly. When he phones, he lets us 
set a deadline, and it’s usually a day 
or so ahead of when he figures he'll 
need feed. This helps our mill sched- 
ule. Once we start grinding and mix- 
ing on such orders, we can keep roll- 
ing all day long.” 
Grain Bank Plan 

Mr. Haskins, who opened his new, 
compact custom mill in July, 1958, 
has a grain bank plan which covers 
many points, as follows: 

(1) Corn stored for the purpose of 
making feeds within the mill only: 


(a) No corn will be kept in storage | 


where feeders use other sup- 
plements and ingredients. If 
grain is in storage, customers 
must use the firm’s concen- 
trates and ingredients (which 
the general rule of grain 
banks throughout Indiana and 
the Midwest); 

If depositor wants 
shelled corn off 
flat charge of 5¢ cwt. 
for 


IS 


(b) to 


of storage, a 
is added 
elevator and labor; 


SACKING FEED—An employee of 
the Haskins Feed Mill, Inc., Odon, 
Ind., is pictured here sacking feed 
from one of the firm’s Prater mixers. 
The firm furnishes feed for about 
100,000 turkeys each year. 


take | 


| 


JOSEPH HASKINS—J ose ph Has- 
kins, owner of Haskins Feed Mill, 
Inc., Odon, Ind., handles the needs of 
both poultry and livestock customers. 
At the same time, he is also a farmer 
who raises turkeys, hogs and cattle. 


(c) If the firm is called on to de- 


liver corn off storage, a de- 
livery charge of 10¢ ewt. is 
made; 


(d) If corn placed on storage is 
made into feed and delivered to 
the customer, a charge of $2 
per ton is made. This applies to 
grain bank grain used only. 

(2) Corn stored must not have a 
moisture content of over 15% and 
grade No. 2 corn at time of deposit. 
(3) A limit of 500 bu. grading No. 
will be each customer's limit at 
any one time. 

(4) Corn is kept on storage free of 
charge for 90 days. At the end of 90 
days, a charge of 3¢ bu. is assessed 
for remaining corn on storage each 
month. 

(5) The depositor must have grain 
on storage if he wants feed made. No 
grain will be loaned under any cir- 
cumstances. 

(6) A reminder to customer reads 
as follows: “Remember, your corn 
placed in our grain bank is as safe 
as your money placed in a_ bank. 
Corn is kept dry and clean, and is 
covered by adequate insurance. Any- 
time you want your corn it is as 
ready and available as your money in 
your checking account. The conveni- 
ence alone, especially throughout 
winter months, is very valuable to 
livestock and poultry feeders. All you 
have to do is phone or drop us a 
card, and you can have feed deiivered 
to your farm any day you wish, with- 
out trouble or bother to yourself. 
Yours for better feed service...” 


Turkey Feed Sales 

There are some large turkey raisers 
in the area, Mr. Haskins reports. 
Some grow part of their own grain 
requirements; others do not. Mr. 
Haskins has one turkey feeder who 
raises 20,000 birds. Another raiser 
who has 12,000 birds gets a 74% ton 
load of feed twice a week. 

Mr. Haskins is also a farmer who 


2 


HASKINS FEED MILL—Here’s a view of Haskins Feed Mill, Inc., at Odon, 
Ind. Joseph Haskins, owner of the mill, attributes much of his recent increase 
in custom mixing to a grain bank plan that was started two years ago. 


| SYSTEMS | 
> | 
, »* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « | 
Protein Concentrates —F | 
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\ 
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raises turkeys, some hogs and cattle. 
Thus, he is qualified to discuss prac- 
tical feeding with 
This has an important bearing, too, 
on his being able to get additional 
business from customers in the trade 
area 

To deliver large loads of feed, Mr. 
Haskins has a Pamco equipped bulk 
truck with Omaha standard bed. It 
will haul bag or bulk and has a 
capacity of 8 tons. 

“Quite a bit of our feed volume to- 
day is delivered in bulk,” states Mr. 
Haskins, “but some farmers still like 
to come in and cal! for their feed. 
Some haul it away in 1 or 2 ton lots 
in their own trucks. Some also want 
it in bags.” 

Equipment in this efficient mill in- 
cludes a 60 h.p. Prater hammermill, a 


Prater 2 ton mixer and a Prater 1% | 


ton mixer, a Suttle weigh buggy, a 
Kewaunee hoist and a 25 ton capacity 
Winslow scale. The firm also has a 
Triumph corn sheller. 


Promotion, Selling 

The resale work is done by Mr. 
Haskins with the help of a Master 
Mix salesman. Since his customers do 
diversified farming, there is a great 
deal of feed information to dispense. 
This involves calling on customers 
regularly, checking on feeding opera- 
tions and suggesting ways to increase 
efficiency. Mr. Haskins reports that 
most feeders in the area are 
receptive to new and better feeding 
ideas. “They know it is important to 
get costs down, so they are generally 
willing to listen to any common sense 
plan which might accomplish this ef- 
ficiency standard,” he states. 

Mr. Haskins says that he furnishes 
feed for about 100,000 turkeys per 
year, and that he raises 15,000 of this 
number. He also has a service 
who services 50,000 laying hens and 
20,000 capons. Many customers get a 
call once a week from this service 
man. 

“Customers appreciate service like 
this,” says Mr. Haskins. “It is one 
reason why our business is grewing.” 

Mr. Haskins also realizes the need 
for quality egg marketing programs 
in his area. He plans to work on 
such a program to see what can be 
done. 

To reach more feeders, Mr. Haskins 
also uses newspaper advertising quite 
regularly, and also some direct mail. 
“We try to keep our name and serv- 
ice before our customers through 
good feed, through personal contact 
and advice and through advertising,” 
says Mr. Haskins. 


Anderson Box Co. 
Opens Texas Branch 


INDIANAPOLIS Anderson Box 
Co., Indianapolis, has announced the 
opening of a new branch warehouse 
in Nacogdoches, Texas. The new 
branch will stock Anderson's line 
supplies for all phases of the poul- 
try industry, including its “Pullman” 
line of chick boxes, egg and 
dressed poultry packaging. Poultry 
equipment, hatchery supplies and 
processor supplies will also be 
stocked. 

A new building with rail and truck 
facilities was erected to house the 
new branch. Nacogdoches is Ander- 
son’s 23rd branch location. 

The new warehouse is located at 
913 South St. Jim Stone has been 
named branch manager. 


FEED MAN DIES 
SANDPOINT, IDAHO—Charles B. 
Stuart, 87, long-time resident here, 
and owner of the Sandpoint Feed 
Store before his retirement 
died recently. 


cases 


EXTRA RICH 


FEEDS 
Y ARE FAST SELLERS 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


many customers. | 


very 


man | 


in 1938, 


CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 36) 


Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., Jack 
Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 28-29 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 30—“Golden Goodness of Vir- 
ginia Fresh Eggs Month” Kickoff 
Dinner; John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. Paul Williams, sec., 
Virginia Egg Council, 615 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond. 

Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 11-183—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 

Sept. 14—Small Mill Workshop; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sponsored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; sec., W. D. Flemming, 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
15. 

Sept. 18-19— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Sept. 19-21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 20-21—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Marketing Seminar; 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., W. 
T. Diamond, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Sept. 21-23—Arkansas Feed Manu- 


facturers Assn.; Mountain Inn, Fay- | 


etteville; sec., J. W. Cobb, Box 391, 
North Little Rock. 

Sept. 22-23—lowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; Dr. H. L. Self, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 


Sept. 22-23—lIowa Feed Confer- | 


ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- | 


ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 


24-26—Southeastern Feed | 


27-29—Pennsylvania Millers | 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. | 


Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
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henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 2-8—Washington Poultrymen’s 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 8-10—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana; Bellemont Motor Hotel, 
Baton Rouge, La.; sec., Stella Jones, 
Poultry Industry Dept., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit III; Continuing Education Cen- 


Weigh up to 50-pound packages with accuracy and speed 


EDTBAUER-DUPLEX 


Automatic 


NET WEIGHERS 


Accurate, simple to install and operate— 
and requiring almost no maintenance— 
Edtbauer-Duplex Weighers give years of 
the most satisfactory service. Fifty-pound 
bags of feeds, including pellets and crum- 
bles, are accurately weighed. Smaller mod- 
els efficiently handle pet foods, rice, corn 
meal and other cereals, pancake and whole 
wheat flours, and other mill products in 
packages from two to 50 pounds. Our en- 
gineers will be glad to help you plan a 
practical, economical installation. 


-B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


SALES AND SERVICE 


New York 36 
| San Francisco 5 


JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 


Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


SERVING THE FEED 
INDUSTRY FOR 
25 YEARS 


DEDICATED 10 
SERVICE ON VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
q AND PERFORMANCE 


{ 
| 
| : 
| 
| 

RUDY ESCHENHEIMER CO. wo. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1961 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charies 
52. 1961 Analysis and Feeding Yalve Tables for Beef Cattle and 
4-page article by Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ 
single copy; 3-5 copies, 15¢ each; 10 or more, 10c each. 
80. Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute 20¢ 
90. Feediot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus spe- 
cial guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef 
cattle and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. 
Reprinted from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle 
96. Feed Manufacturing and Distribution Costs—a series of three 
articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa State University .......... 40c 
100. Rolled Common Barley Serves as Both Grain, Roughage for a 
Steers—H. 8B. Geurin, Ralston Purina Co. 
101. Barley for Hogs—A Decade of Research—Dr. W. E. Dinusson, Nor 


102. Enzymes in Swine Feeding—Dr. J. Oldfield, Oregon 
20¢ 
103. Mineral Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. L. S. Jensen, Washington 
State University 20¢ 
104. What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shells—Dr. P. A. 
Thornton, Colorado State University ......-.-eeeeeeeeeeees 20¢ 


105. Energy Intake and Laying House Temperature influence Egg 
Nembers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, University of 
20¢ 


106. Be Prepared for FDA Inspections—Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
107. Are Hard Pellets Necessary for Broiler Feeding?—Dr. E. L. Stephen- 
son, University of Arkansas 20c 
108, Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattle—Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
109. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentonite—Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Univer- 
110. What It Takes to Make Poultry Feeds—Dr. H. R. Bird, University 
111. Amine Acid Balance and Excesses of Amino Acid—Dr. David Snet- 
112. Part 2: Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—R. L. Patterson, Procter & 
113. Studies With Unextracted Soybeans for Chickens and —— 
Dr. J. C. Rogler, Purdue University ....... Gecesesescocesos 
115. High Levels of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine—Dr. en “ 
116, Records as an Aid in Poultry Flock Management—Dr. Kar! T. Wright, 
Michigan State University 20¢ 
117, High-Roughage Pellets for Fattening Lambs—Dr. D. C. ~~ 
Grogon State College 
118. Interpretations of Nutritional Literature—Dr. H. J. Almquist, =a 
TR, 20¢ 
119. Dollars and Sense of Swine Feed Additives—Dr. Damon VY. Catron, 


120. Factors that Affect the Granulation and Capacity in Grinding Corn, 
Oats and Sorghum Grain with a Hammermill—Prof. R. J. Baker, 

121. Calcium Intake Level, Strain of Birds and Rate of Egg Production 
All influence Egg Shell Quality—Prof. C. F. Peterson, University of 


20c 
122. Grain Preparation for Fattening Cattle—Dr. i. A. Dyer, Washington 
123. Will Better Amino Acid Balance Improve Efficiency of Egg pa 
duction? —Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University ............... 
124. Choline for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington mh 
125. Soybeans in Poultry Feeding—A Processing Problem—Dr. M. C 
126. Reports on Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
127. The Problem of Egg Shell Quality—Gordon Bearse, Washington 
FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mina. 
ens 


ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 
ence Blidg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-S—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-IIli- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. LF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec. I.P.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 13-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 


J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and | 


Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 
Motel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., C. H. 
Warfield, 200 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dec. 6-7—Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

1962 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
_ E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 


Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 


Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26-March 1— Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bidg., 
Portland 4. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Il; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 
725 - 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec. 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

Aug. 13-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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VITAMELK 
PRODUCTS 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


* broilers 
layers 

* breeders 
turkeys 

dairy 

* beef 

* swine 


FEEDSTUFFS, July 1, 1961——61 


Put more pork in your feeds 
with Dawe’s 


There’s more pork in a ton and more profit for 
the feeder, when you fortify your gestation, lacta- 
tion, starter, grower and finisher rations and sup- 
plements with Vitamelk Swine. It is a specialized 
fortifier that simplifies and makes more effective 
your job of fortifying to meet today’s performance 
demands for growth rate and feed conversion. 

Vitamelk Swine, developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
Research and Technical Service, provides full 
fortification in a single package. It is a Dawe’s 
quality-controlled premix of essential micronutri- 
ents at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 
swine feed performance. 

Your Vitamelk-fortified swine feeds have nutri- 
tional advantages that cost and profit-conscious 
feeders look for... advantages that result in faster 
growth rate, better feed conversion and lower feed 
cost to produce a pound of pork. 

Talk pork production with your Dawe’s man, 
or write for more information on Vitamelk and 


new concepts in swine nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
A8OO South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 


‘ 
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1961 


TRY THE COLUMBUS 

heavy duty industrial 

ROLLER MILL 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 


Columbus heavy duty Roller 


Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
ears of profitable service. 

sizbs_-300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, |200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 


electric motor. 
THREE MODELS: 


Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


ae the mill 10 days. If not 

atisfied, return it. WE WILL 

REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
_ Columbus, Nebrdska 


Buy and Sell 
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The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 
for . 
® Chemical Analyses 
® Vitamin Assays 
® Drug Assays 
® Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
® Formula Reviews 
® Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


& Lime Crest 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, WN. J. 


LIMESTONE 


PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


EEDSTUF 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


the bee Manulacturer Teed jobber 
Feed broker and led Dealer 


Monthly Index 
May, 1961 


ADDITIVES: 
Poultry Sales and Service Short Course ............. 
ADVERTISING: 
Changing Farm Market 


ALFALFA: 
Kansas Livestock Feeders Day 
Midwest Weather Plays Havoc With Alfalfa 


AMINO ACIDS: 
Amine Acids in Poultry Rations 
Amino Acid Needs of Layin 
Informal Poultry Nutrition onference 
Nutritional Concept for idea! Diet P 
Protein Levels and Methionine ‘Supplementation of Feeds 


Por Laying . 
ANTIBIOTICS: 
Antibiotic Supplement for Pigs Announced 
Kansas Livestock Feeders Day 
Research Conference Sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Co.. 
Tylosin Cleared for Swine Feed Use .......... “a 
ANTIOXIDANTS: 
Chemical Name Not Required in peed 
Santoquin Emulsion to Reduce Costs .. 
AUTHORS: 
Anderson, Howard J.; Findlay, Donald M. 
Determination of Pepsin in Feed Mixtures 
Berglund, Roger 


Washington Feed & Poultry Firm Sees Complete inte- 


gration and Top Farm Management as Essentials 
Bohnsack, Ray B 
Goal Setting Helps Management ............- 
Brown, Robert H 
Outside Selling Helps Build Business for Alabama 
Bursk Edward SG 
Combs, Dr. G. F 
Amino Acid Needs of Laying Hens 
Cory, Paul 
Feed Distribution Methods—Direct Selling 
Couch, Dr 
A Report on the 196! Informa! Poultry Nutrition 
Conference 


Cunningham, Dr. L. C 
New Feed Grain 


A Look at the Law 
Denis, Elmer C 
The Changing Farm Market—lIts Significance to Sup- 
pliers of Farm Production Inputs ......... 
Dyer, Or. |. A 
Choline for Fattening Cattle 
Findlay, Donald M. (See Anderson, Howard J.) 
Fors, Henry 
What It Tebes to Compete in Fryer and Egg Produc- 
Harms, R H: Waldroup P 


w 
Should Poultrymen Raise Replacement Pullets on Full 


or Limited Diet? 
Harms, Dr. Robert H 
Protein Levels and Methionine Supplementation of 
Feeds for Laying Hens Spezia 
Howes, Dr. J. R.; Ivey, Or. W. DO 
Coturnix Quail for Avian Research 
Ivey, Dr. W. (See Howes, Dr. J. R.) 
Mathias, Lynn; Ray, Maurice L.; Wallace, W. T 
Value of Steer Carcasses Produced by Different 
Grains 
Nelson, Al P 


Accomplishments of Hog Motel Told .. 
Coordinated Program for Egg Production 
Custom M Iling Firm Develops Thriving Trade 
On-Farm Mixing Survey 
What Individual Feed Men Say About Farm re 
Mixing 
Nesheim, Dr. M. C 
Soybeans in Poultry Feeding—A Processing Problem 
Nusbaum, Wayne D 
——, and New Financing Methods in the Feed In- 


Oldfield. "or J 
Se.enium in Animal 
Pam, William 8., Jr 
The Truth About Contracts 
Pfost, Dr. Harry B 
Graduate Work in Feed Technology at KSU és 
Research Work in Feed Technology at Kansas State 
The Undergraduate Curriculum in Feed Technology. . 


Nutrition 


Rankin, Winton B 

Current Developments in FDA Regulation of Drugs 

in Feeds 

Ray, Maurice L. (See Mathias, Lynn) 
Ray, Oakley M 

The Feed Industry's Increasing Capital Requirements 
Scott, Dr 

Amino Acids in Poultry Rations 

Vitamin A in Poultry Nutrition 
Sippel, Dr. William L 

Feed-Connected Disease Problems of Livestock 
Stiles, Dr. Philip 


Furazolidone on Broiler Condemnations 
Under Commercial Farm Condi- 


The Effect of 
and Undergrades 
tions 

Stratton, Charles 
Accurate Servicing Ups 
Tanksley, T. D., Jr 
Sorghum in 
Tunks, Fred 

How Does Trade's Credit Monegement Rate?. 


Sales 


Swine Feeding 


Waldroup, P. W. (See Harms, R 
Wallace, W. T. (See Mathias, Lynn) 
Withelm, Dr. L. A 


Animal Agriculture and the Feed Business 
Williamson 


8 
Economics of Culling Caged Layers ....-..-ses0es 
ASSOCIATIONS: 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Convention).... 
May 
Elects 10 Directors 


Florida Weighs Proposal! to ‘Drop Feed Standard:.... 
Proposed Farm Legislation 
Rate Stand Set by AFMA Traffic Group 


Cincinnati Feed Club (Officers) 
Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc (Fund Brive) 
Feed Production School 6—p 6; 
Georgia Poultry Federation (Eyes Local 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. (Grain Grading) .. 
Tax Adjustment) 


Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers ASSN......- 


Institute of American Poultry Industries (Legislation) .. 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. (Convention) 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers Assn. (Election) .......- 
Miss. Valley Oilseed Processors Assn. (Convention)... 
Missouri Grain & Feed Assn. (Convention) .......++.- 
National Broiler Council Service) ...... 
(Chick-n-Que Promotion) 
(Food Editors Tour) 
National Cottonseed Products Assn. (Convention) 
(Elects President) 
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Volume 33 Numbers 18-21 

National Turkey Federation (Farm Bill) ......... .May 27—p 6 

64 New Hampshire Poultry Growers Assn. (Meeting)....May |3—p 68 

No. American Poultry Cooperative Assn. (N.C. Office)..May 27—p 4 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council (Business Sys- 

(Standardized Records) .May 13—p 14 

N. W. Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Scholarships) . May 6—p 8 

6 Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. (Election) May 6—p 57 

! Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. (Committee Chair- 

24 Poultry Breeders of America, ‘Inc (Meeting) May 27—p 44 

| Poultry & Egq National Board (Booklet) May 6—p 104 

(Booster Day) May !3—p 

18 (Chicken Cooking Contest) May 20—p 70 
148 (Staff Promotions) May 6—p !72 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. (Appointment) May 27—p 49 
(Poultry School) May |3—p 69 

6 Texas Feed Manufacturers Credit “Assn (Election May 6—p 7 

: Virginia Egg Council (Golden Goodness Event) May 27—p 41! 

BARLEY: 

Kansas Livestock Feeders Day Conference May 20—p 6 

7 Value of Steer Carcasses Produced by Different Grains..May 27—p 50 
86 =CANADA: 

Egg Production in Canada Drops May 6—p 70 
Production of Eggs, Poultry Off May 20—p 92 
46 CATTLE FEEDING: 
Choline for Fattening Cattle May 6—p 1/6 
87 on Studies of All-Concentrate Rations 
attle -May 6—p 
64 Value of Steer Carcasses ‘Produced by Di fferent Grains..May 27—p 50 
COCCIDIOSTATS: 
Amprolium Cleared for Turkey Feed May 27—p 4 
26 Supplies of Ampro! to Be Stepped Up May 27—p 4 
74 
COMPANIES: 
2 Aeroglide Corp Field Service May |3—p 44 
6 — Mills, Inc. (Possible Merger With Anheuser- 
26 Promotions) . May 4 
American Cyanamid Co Applications for Cyzine Use 
24 Okayed May 6—p 
Chemica! Use May 6—p 6 
98 Anderson Box Co. (|Auto-Medic Franchise) May |3—p 28 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co Financial Report) .May 20—p 13 
New Laboratory May 27—p 68 
42 Arkansas Valley industries, Inc Financia! Report) May |3—p 15 
Arroya Grain Co Buys Storage, Pians Feed Mill)...May 27-—p 4 
Atkinson Milling Co May 27—p 41! 
Bartlett & Co Purchases Elevator) May 20—p 7 
Bartiett, C. O., & Snow Co. (Sells to Pacific Foundry). |3—p 15 
Critic Feed Conference) May |3—p 49 
eer, H.. ° Sales Manager = May 6—p !78 
86 Bemis Bro. Bag Co Financial Report) ee Ph 67 
Big Dutchman Automatic Pouliry Feeder Co. |Appt.)..May 27—p 52 
128 Birchwood Hatcheries, Inc Egg Factory) May 6—p 22 
Buckeye Incubator Co. (Appointment) May 6—p 4! 
Cargill, Inc Appointment) May 6—p 1/62 
Pneumatic Grain Probe May 6— 20 
18 Centennial Mills (Closes Wenatchee Plant) 
38 Cereal Byproducts Co. (Appointment) May 27—p 7 
City Elevator Co Rolling Operation) May 20—p 39 
Chase Bag Co Sales Office) .May 27—p 40 
Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. ([Appointment) May 20—p 45 
50 (Distribution Center) ae May 20—p 68 
—— Solvents Corp. (Antibiotic Preservative) May 6—p 170 
rector May |3—p 76 
Sales Meeting) May 20—p 95 
43 Consolidated Blenders, Inc. (Opens Plant) May 6—p 16 
50 Co. (Financial Report) May 6—> 
ew .May 6—p 177 
65 Cyanamid of Canada, Ltd. (President) 16 
Daffin Manufacturing Co. (Appointment) May 32 
164 Dannen Mills (Research) May 6—p 69 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc. (Territory Manager) May 6—p I/4 
Dawson County Feed Products Co. ([Dehy Sales Co.)..May27—p 6 
32 Inc. (Appointment) May 27—p 53 
ow emical ° sks Bacitrac’n OK in Zoalene 
“ on for Dairy Heifers” Asked 
{ 
(Zoamix Service Items) ...... 
arly & Daniel Co. (Resignation) 
= Eastern States Farmers Exchange (Appointment) 
42 {Dog Food Change) .........- 
Elanco Products Co. (|Hygromycin Order) ............ 
Tylosin for Swine Feed) .. 
10 Eshelman, John W., & Sons (Research Change) 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn Premix Plant). 
Federal Grain Co., Inc. (Creditors) ; 
18 Feed Service Corp. (Liquid Supplement) 
Fors Feed Mills, Inc. (Complete integration) 
Foxbilt Feeds (Dealer Program) bbteedeidsnnine 
. Fruen Milling Co. (Appointment) 
General Mills, Inc (Arrangements for Feed Milling) . 
(Changes in Assignments) 
Grace, W. R., & Co. (Appointment) 
30 Grain Merchants, Inc. (Resignation) ............+-4.. 
Grain States, Eastern Div., Inc. (Appointment) ..... 
26 Hales & Hunter Co. (Appointment) 
Hayward Poultry Producers Assn. limproving Facilitie ) 
116 Heisdorf & Neilson (Vice President) 
Hess & Clark, Inc. (Appointment) .............60045- 
(Broadened Uses of Furazolidone) 
36 (Comments on Additive Law) 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. (Equipment Plant aE: 
30 (Names Vice President) 
Hopkins, E. C. & W. L., Inc. ORE ETT 
Horn, D. E., 4 Co., Inc. (Product Proving Farm)..... 
International Milling Co. (Research Center) Ee 

10 International Minerals & Chemical Corp. (Earnings).. 

1 James Manufacturing Co. (Buys Makomb Line) ....... 

8 K-R lowa Hog Producers, Inc. (Buildings) _M 

! Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. (Merged With Textron, 

146 Kent Feeds (Promotion) .May 27—p 6 
78 Kile & Co., Inc. (Expansion) — May 6—p 85 
10 Lilly, Eli, & Co. (Financial Report) seeeeee May 6—p III 
Island Duck Farmers Cooperative, Inc. (Mar- 

6— 62 

McClelland, M. A ° (Acpointment) May 27— 

a McLaughlin, & Co. ((Appointment) .......... May 85 
Miller, Mel, ©., Inc. (Appointment) ............ May 27— 4 

79 Merck & Co. (Amprolium Antibiotic Petition) ...... May i 175 
er Cleared for Turkey Feed) ........... May 27—p 4 

6 (Supplies of Amorol to Be Ste ped 4 

7 Midwest Alfalfa Blenders, Inc (Fiem May 27—p 14 

6 Miller Feed Service (Hog Motel) May 6—p 
24 Mitchell Seed & Grain Co. (Reopens Following Fire). May 27—p 8 
24 Monsanto Chemical Co. (Santoquin Emulsion) ....... May 20—p 86 
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Newton, O. A., & Son Co. (Feed Mill) May 
Nichols Poultry Farm, Inc Move Farm Headquarters) May 
Nopco Chemical Co. (Names Research Director) May 
Nulaid Farmers Assn. (Egg Breaking) . May 
(New Mill) . May 
Nutrena Mills, Inc "(Appointment May 
(Speech by William B. Palm, Jr.) May 
Olson Bros. Egg Products Co. (Egg Breaking May 
Oregon Egg Producers (Sales May 
Osborne McMillan Elevator Co Steam Rolling In- 
stallation) May 
Outsen Milling Co (Mill Closed May 
Pacific Foundry (Buys C. O. Bartlett & Sno May 
Hand, Peter, Foundation (Fortification C May 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co. (Antibiotic for Pigs) May 
Appointment) .May 
Award Winners) May 
New Building) May 
Nutritional Concept ‘for Ideal Diet May 
Research Conference May 
Pitman-Moore Co Sales Oscar May 
Prairie Feed & Grain Co Thriving Trade May 
Pratt Industrial Development Corr Feediot Mill May 
Processing, Inc. (Test Chicken Products May 
Ralston Purina Co. (Financial Report) May 
To Appeal Verdict) May 
Labor Relations) May 
(New Plant) May 
Personnel May 
Promotion) May 
Rangen, Inc. (Trout Farm) May 
Ray, Joe, Poultry Co Expansion May 
Red Comb Pioneer Mills (Vote Out Teamsters May 
Red Hat Feeds (Appointment May 
Reddoch Farm Supply Co Business Building May 
Richardson Scale Co. (New Products) May 
Riverside Industries Warehouse May 
Robertson Corp Egg Program May 
Rockingham Milling Co., Inc Appointment May 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc Appointment May 
Salsbury's, DOr., Laboratories (Appointment 
May 6—p 28; May 
Education Manager) May 
Poultry School May 
San Diego Cooperative Poultry Assn Volume May 
San Joaquin Valley Hay Growers Assn Personne May 
Schetky Equipment Corp. (Names Western Distributor May 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc Fina a! Report May 
Smith, A. O., Harvestore Products, Inc Officers May 
Southern States Cooperative entive Plans May 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc Parts Center May 
Staley A. E., Manufacturing Co Electio May 
Research Center) May 
Standard Chemical Mfg. Co Appointment May 
Squibb, E. R., & Sons (Nystatin for Pigs May 
Swift & Co New Mill) May 
Textron Inc (Merger May 
United Grain Growers, Ltd Purchases Facilities May 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories Appointment May 
West-Nesbitt, Inc Feed Delivery May 
Western Farmers Assn Building May 
New M May 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc Appointment May 
Foreign Students May 
Stock on Exchange May 
Willis, J. McKenney, Co Fire May 
Wolfkill Feed & Seed Co. (Pellets to Japan May 
Yarbrough Milling Co Feed Mil May 
Young, John F Co Appointment May 
CONDEMNATIONS: 
Condemnations Down; USDA Lists Causes May 
CONFERENCES: 
Beef Cattle Day May 
Broiler Short Course May 
Kansas Livestock Feeders Day May 
Pfizer Research Conference May 
Poultry Institute May 
Purdue Egg Day May 
Tennessee Poultry Health Schoo May 
Texas Cage Clinic May 
CONSTRUCTION: 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Ass May 
Newton, O. A., & Son Co May 
Ralston Purina Co May 
CONSUMPTION & PRODUCTION: 
Alabama Feed Sales May 
Feed Grain and High Protein Use Headed for Record 
Leve May 
March Consumption of Feedstuffs Off May 
Shipments of Canadian Feeds May 
CONTROLLED FEEDING: 
Pfizer Research Conference May 
CORN: 
Kansas Livestock Feeders Day . May 
St Negotiating Corn-Alcoho!l Deal May 
Value of Steer Carcasses Produced by Different Grains. .May 
COTTONSEED MEAL: ; 
South Afforded Opportunity in Swine May 
CREDIT AND FINANCING: 
Current and New Financing Methods May 
FHA Loan Policies to Aid Broiler Men . May 
Feed Dealer Needs All Money Management Devices 
Available May 
Feed industry's increasi ng Capital Requi rements May 
How Does Trade's Credit Management Rate? May 
New Hampshire “gawd Growers Assn. May 
Texas Cage Clin .May 
Trade Has fensaded Brojler Credit From. Year Ago May 
DAIRY FEEDING: 
Cows Affected Little by High Grain Rations May 
DISEASE: 
Feed Connected Disease Problems of Livestock May 
Kansas Livestock Feeders Day i6eesee May 
Leucosis, Pullorum on Increase in Georgia May 
Pfizer Research Conference ba ee May 
Poultry Breeders of America, Inc., Meeting May 
Tennessee Poultry Health School eecces May 
EDUCATION: 
Dedicate New Milling Tech Building . May 
Graduate Work in Feed Technology at “KSU May 
INinois Graduates 82 in Futures Trading May 
New K-State Milling Building Dedicated May 
Research in Feed Technology at Kansas State May 
Straube Scholarship House Dedicated . May 
Undergraduate Curriculum in Feed Technology May 
ENERGY 
Should Poultrymen Raise eee Pullets on Full or 
Limited Diet? sown ...May 
ENZYMES: 
Beef Cattle Day ..... May 
Determination of Pepsin in Feed Mixtures May 
Kansas Livestock Feeders Day ° May 
EXCHANGES: 
Corn Exchange of Buffalo (Directors) .May 6—p 62; May 
EXPORTS: 
Cairo Poultry Exhibit Has Lessons . May 
Reports of Poultry in Government Aid Plan Discounted May 
U.S. Feedstuffs Exports ..May 
FARM MIXING: 
Farm Mixing Survey May 
What Individual Men Say About and 
FARM PROGRAM: ‘ 
A Look at the New Feed Grain Law.........-ceecees May 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. May 
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Started: 
74,400 
day-old pullets... 


Housed: 


That’s Arbor Acres 50 


performance 


Help 

your customers 
INCREASE 
EGG 
PRODUCTION 
and 
IMPROVE 
EGG 
QUALITY 
with 
SERPASIL 
the first 
tranquilizing 
agent 


accepted for 
uSé IN 


LAYER FEEDS 
as well as in 
broiler 

and 

turkey feeds 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


For further information write: 


Animal Health Marketing Division 
CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC. 


P. O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. 
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BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
OU soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially 
drogenated animal fat 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 
ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 


hy- 


@ KANSAS CITY, MO 


[he 


5‘RD OF TRA 


is making 
integration 
more profitable 


Have you tried a flock? 


DE RL OG 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


BLA 


Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


Pullorum Testing Numbers Up 20% 
Turkey and Chicken Testings Show Gain 


PRICE SUPPORTS: 
Rates for Fiaxseed Support .... 
Wheat Support Rates .. 


PRICES: 
Broiler Expansion May Right Itself 


Broiler Prices Up But Trade May Revise Contracts. . 


er s Why Economist Says Participation Will 
Milk Production, ‘Prices, ‘Cash Receipts 
Putting Research to Work . 
Soybean Meal Price Trends 
Stable Livestock Prices Seen .... 
Summer Hog High of $1? Expected 


Trade Caught Between Jaws of Opposing Prices 
Ma 


PRODUCTION & MILL OPERATIONS: 
Automated California Plant 
Finds Customers Want Feed in Both Sacks, 
Mill Can Produce 240 Tons in 8 Hours ..... 
New Montana Steam Rolling Installation 


New Swift Mill Provides Flexibility, 


North Dakota Rolling Operation 
Washington Feed & Poultry Firm 


PROTEIN: 
Protein Influences Copper Toxicosis 
Protein Levels and Methionine Supplementation 

for Laying Hens 


Should Poultrymen Raise Replacement Pullets on Full 


or Limited Diet 


PROTEIN BLOCKS: 
Kansas Livestock Feeders Day 


REGULATORY: 
Amprolium-Antibiotic Petition 


Amprolium Cleared for Turkey Feed ................. 


Asks Bacitracin OK in Zoalene Feeds 


ere May 27—p 83 tive Law May 
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Set Corn Research Work in Feed Technology at Kansas State ...May 27—p 
ay 
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May 20 Should Raise Replacement Pullets on Full or 
nancenle May 20—p | Tennessee Poultry Health School ....................May20—p 10 
May 16 
May |! SERVICE: 
y 20—p 86; ior 27—p 80 Accurate Servicing Ups Sales ..........0c.cccecccecs May 6—p 30 
Farm Market—its Significance to Sup- 
Moy in Poultry Feeding—A Processing Problem ‘May 6—p 164 
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May 27—p 70 SWINE FEEDING: 
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..May 20—p 39 Grade A Carcasses Increased With Fibrous Feeds May |3—p 53 
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Putting Research to Work ........ -May 20—p 40 
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Association of American Feed Control VETERINARY RELATIONSHIPS: 

American Feed Manufacturers Assn. .......... v on 1, 7, 10 Missouri Grain & Feed Assn. .................. May 20—p 4 
Chemical Name Not Required in Labeling ..... May 20—p 7 
Chemical Spokesman oye ‘Atmosphere of VITAMINS: 

Needed’ ... ...May 6—p 6 Beef Cattle Day May 20—p 56 
Current Developments in FDA Regulation ‘of ‘Drugs. May 6—p 10 Choline for Fattening Cattie ay &—p 
Drug Firm Official Comments on re Law and Kansas Livestock Feeders Day ..................... May 20—p 6 
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Object to Including Feed Additives Under Color Addi- Beek Cattle Day ....cccscscsscsecsevccccccsccccccecs May 20—p 56 


BOSTON—Commenting on the in- | 
terregional aspects of egg prices and 
marketing margins, a recent monthly 
agricultural finance bulletin issued 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton says, “New England poultrymen | 
enjoy market advantages not avail- | 
able to most other egg producers in 
the nation. A better retail price and 
a larger-than-average share of that 
price help to compensate for some 
greater production costs.” 

The bank’s bulletin says this after 
comparing egg marketing conditions 
in various regions. And it adds: “It 
behooves the New England poultry 
industry, then, not only to retain 
the advantage it now enjoys in mar- 
keting its eggs but to investigate all 
possibilities for further improvements | 
in efficiency. 

“In the past, rate of lay has been | 
a prime New England advantage. | 


Interregional Egg Markets Compared 


Now other areas have gradually 
closed the gap so that this advantage 
has virtually disappeared. 

“If Los Angeles, the only market 
with decided advantages over Boston 
in moving eggs from the producer 
to the consumer, has room for im- 
provement, there must be a chance 
for improvement in Boston also. . . 


Direct to Retailers 


“Many producers have taken over 
various segments of the marketing 
function by retailing eggs themselves 
or selling direct to retailers. Most 
of the consumers in large city areas 
are, however, too far removed from 
sources of supply to make this prac- 
tical. The next best thing should be 
to build the best organized and most 
efficient distribution system available 
for moving the eggs to their ulti- 
mate destination.” 

The Boston bank’s comments, ac- 


Prices and Places 
Marketing Margins per Dozen of Large and Medium, Grade A Eggs 


10-City Average, 1959 and 


Selected lected Cities, 


Price to Farm 
Price to city retail 
Cities Retail price reta lers receivers Farm price* spread 
(Large Eggs) 
cents cents cents cents cents 
Boston ........55- 65.9 53.7 45.4 43.1 22.8 
63.4 50.6 41.8 35.0 28.4 
Baltimore ........ 61.5 53.4 41.5 35.5 26.0 
Washington, ............. 65.2 53.2 44.1 38.5 26.7 
56.7 47.0 38.5 34.0 22.7 
59.9 41.7 33.3 26.6 
55.1 50.6 37.4 31.4 23.7 
48.0 37.1 34.8 20.9 
54.7 47.8 43.0 34.9 19.8 
55.8 462 42.7 39.8 16.0 
10-City average, 1959 55.0 449 35.5 30.5 24.5 
10-City average, 1960 ......... 59.4 502 41.3 36.0 23.4 
(Medium Eggs) 
59.7 47.9 39.8 37.5 22.2 
New York 54.8 44.| 36.4 28.5 26.3 
Baltimore .......... 55.4 484 36.1 28.6 26.8 
Washington, D.C. ........ 57.6 47.3 38.3 31.3 26.3 
52.0 42.4 34.2 28.8 23.2 
52.8 46.0 35.4 28.0 24.8 
Chicago .. 48.1 45.5 34.0 25.7 22.4 
50.8 442 33.4 30.8 20.0 
49.5 43.3 37.8 30.6 18.9 
Los Angeles ..... 49.9 40.8 36.3 32.9 17.0 
10-City average, 1959 46.8 38.0 29.2 24.4 22.4 
10-City average, 1960 53.1 45.0 36.2 30.3 22.8 


shipping eggs into the respective cities. 


Source: The Marketing and Transportation Situation, January, 


partment of Agriculture. 


*Farm prices are weighted averages of prices reported in major commercial supply areas 


1961, published by the U.S. De- 


cording to the May issue of “New 
England Farm Finance News,” are 
based, at least in part, on an analysis 


| of U.S. Department of Agriculture 


data on major egg markets (see ac- 
companying table). 

The bulletin notes that the aver- 
age retail price of eggs was higher 
in Boston during 1960 than in any 
of the other 10 major marketings 
on which price information is pub- 
lished each year by USDA. New Eng- 
land poultrymen who sold eggs on 
the Boston market, or at a price 
based on the Boston market, received 
7.1¢ doz. above the 10-city average 
for large eggs in 1960. 


Background Statistics 

The Boston bank’s bulletin also 
says: 

Retail egg prices for the 10 cities 
averaged 4.4¢ doz. higher in 1960 
than in 1959; the price reported for 
the Boston market was 6.9¢ higher. 
Farm egg prices in 1960 exceeded the 
average 1959 price by 5.5¢ in the 10 
cities and in Boston by 7.9¢. Poultry- 
men, generally, received a larger 
share of the more favorable 1960 
prices than they did in 1959. 

Farm-retail spreads decreased from 
1959 to 1960 in all of the cities sum- 
marized except Washington, D.C. 
These gross spreads decreased most 
significantly in the two West Coast 
markets where they were already 
narrow. Los Angeles, which has con- 
sistently had the smallest gross 
spread since 1955, achieved the great- 
est decrease, from 20.2¢ in 1959 to 
16¢ in 1960. 

A USDA report recently made on 
the Los Angeles egg market con- 
cludes that opportunities are avail- 
able there for further cost reduc- 
tions. This was said despite evidence 
of efficient marketing operations in 
this market as compared with others. 
Much of the present efficiency on the 
West Coast appears to stem from 
generally more direct marketing 
channels which prevail in both Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

Poultrymen producing for the Bos- 
ton market received a farm price 
equal to 65% of the retail price in 
1960 as compared with a price equal 
to 60% of retail in 1959. In both 
years this was a relationship more 
favorable to farmers than the aver- 
age for the 10 markets. These av- 
erages were 61% and 55%, respec- 
tively, for the two years. Only Los 
Angeles has consistently returned 
more to the farmer than Boston. 
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SELLIN' SAM By Jim Zilverberg 


“What kind of a feeding program do you have set up for tonight?" 


Chemical Firm’s New 
Plant Nearly Complete 


PORT MAITLAND, ONTARIO 
The multi-million dollar chemical 
plant of Electric Reduction Company 
of Canada, Ltd., is nearing comple- 
tion here on the shore of Lake Erie 

Within the next month, agricul- 
tural chemicals for feeds and ferti- 
lizers will commence to flow from it 
to markets in Canada, the U.S. and 
overseas, the company says 
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not now have any production of the 
mineral supplement. There will also 
be production sufficient to serve a 
part of the U.S. market, the company 
said. 

It is planned to package the di- 
calcium phosphate in bags and also 
to ship it in bulk carloads and truck- 
loads. 

“At the present time, there are no 
deposits of phosphate rock in Canada 
which are commercially competitive, 
and this important raw material must 
be imported from Florida,” the firm’s 


| meeting of the association board of 
governors. Return to the Sheraton 
will mark the third consecutive year 
that the annual meeting has been 
held at that location. The board also 
instructed that tentative dates for the 
1963 convention be placed at both the 
Multnomah and new Hilton hotels for 
definite consideration at a later date. 


Convention Date Set 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The 1962 an- 
nual convention of the Oregon Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn., rated one of 
the largest of its type on the West 
Coast, will be held Thursday and Fri- | 
day, March 15-16 at the Portland | 
Sheraton Hotel. 

The action was taken at a regular | 


Reprints Available . . . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 
may be obtained at these prices: 


Single copy 20c 
3 to 5 copies 10¢ each 
10 or more 5¢ each 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 
of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mins. 
Please .......... Copylios) of the 1961 Foodstufts 
| Anclysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. 


announcement continued. ‘However, 
ERCO is continuing its efforts to lo- 
cate suitable domestic deposits.” 

$60,000 ADDITION 

HOVEN, S.D.—A new $60,000 ad- 

dition to the Hoven Equity Exchange 
is under construction here. The build- 
ing will house a feed plant, which 
will feature grinding, rolling and mix- 
ing of feeds. 


The complex of chemical! facilities, 
under construction for a year, will 
produce dicalcium phosphate as a 
mineral supplement as well as phos- 
phoric acid and triple superphos- 
phate for fertilizers. 

The firm states that the dicalcium 
phosphate production capacities of 
the chemical complex will be suffi- 
cient to serve more than the present 
requirement of Canada which does 


BY SHAKER— 
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DELLE TING RATE, LB/HR 


Fines. PRODUC! 


The addition of NATIONAL Western Bentonite to 20% 
protein poultry rations substantially increases pellet production 
while reducing “fines.” In tests conducted at Baroid Chemicals’ 
Feed Research Laboratories, the concentration of NATIONAL 
Western required to give both optimum pellet quality and improved 
pelleting rate is about 2%. This amount gives a 65% rise in pellet 
production and a 55% decrease in fines from hot extruded pellets. 

The accompanying chart shows that the pelleting rate at maxi- 
mum pellet mill capacity increases substantially when Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite is used as a pelleting aid. Note 
that as little as 1% NATIONAL Western improves the pelleting 
rate 30% and reduces fines 33%. 

You can obtain more detailed data on the use of Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellets by mailing 
the coupon below. 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 


*Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 
BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY j 


616s 


1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 


poultry feed pellets. 
NAME 
COMPANY TITLE 
“ADDRESS 
= city STATE 


| 
| 
& | 
| 
FEEL 
Western Bentonite | <9 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| : 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


Give to Receive 


The summer night was hot. Crick- 
ets chirped loudly as Joe Brooks and 
his seven employees walked from the 
Hotel Manitou to the Brooks mill for 
their monthly sales training meeting. 
Joe, as always, treated his men to a 
steak dinner the night of the meeting, 
and also gave them quality cigars. 


‘Gee,’ said Milt Peters, the play- 


four-block 


“this 
walk from the hotel to the mill gets 


boy of the group, 
longer every time. Joe, couldn't we 
all pile in the light truck and make 
the trip quicker? Time is precious, 
you know.” 

A roar went up from the trudging 
employees. “Lazy!"’ shouted Pop Hen- 
ley. “You need to exercise. If you 
worked for me—” he stopped 


“Yeah, and if you worked for me 
Milt intoned. 

“Take it easy, boys,” Joe cautioned. 
Save some of the enthusiasm and en- 
ergy for the sales meeting. Remem- 
ber, I told you last month that I want 
some ideas from you tonight on how 
we can stage a big anniversary sale 
ind bring in the customers. Have you 
been thinking about it?” 

“Well, sorta,’ said Butterball Bar- 


CARB-O-SEP 
PREVENTS 
BLACKHEAD 


not 


weight 
gains 


Experience has proven that Whitmoyer 
CARB-O-SEP is in a class by itself 
when it comes to preventing blackhead 
without interfering with weight gains. 


That’s not just our experience — but 
also the experience of growers, feed 
manufacturers and college experiment 
station workers. 
CARB-O-SEP 


Get the complete 
story if you're not 


already enjoying CARB-O-SEP’s mul- 
tiple benefits. Write Dept. FS-7. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U. S. A. 


| low. “It’s a tough assignment, Joe.” 

In the salesroom, with a big fan 
blowing to circulate the air, the em- 
ployees took folding chairs, opened 
them and sat cross-legged waiting 
for Joe to begin. The brown haired 

| feed dealer wore a pair of grey slacks 
and sport shirt. In his hand he held 
some papers. 
Want Promotion Ideas 

“Okay,” he said. “Let's get down 
to business. Our anniversary is com- 
ing up and we want some advertis- 
ing and sales promotioin ideas.” 

Butterball Barlow raised his hand 
“Why not give customers a free heli- 
copter ride, Joe? That would attract 
many of them. One of our suppliers 
has a copter. A dealer in Illinois 

| used this as a drawing card at a re- 
cent sale.” 

| Joe nodded. “Yes, that certainly is 

| worth considering.” 

Milt Peters puffed on his cigar. 
“How about a couple of pretty red- 
heads in tights handing out free pen- 
cils and yardsticks?” 

Pop Henley’s face got red. “Joe,” 
he burst forth, “there Milt goes again 
talking about women. Is this a busi- 
ness or a burlesque show? Can't that 
guy ever get serious?” 

Joe nodded agreement. “Milt, Pop 
is right. We can't use cheesecake for 
this sale. We've got too many wom- 
en customers. They might object.” 

“Holy smokes!” muttered Milt. 
“Everybody else uses women in roles 
like this. Then how about puttin’ 
Pop in tights and letting him hand 
out pencils and yardsticks?” 

Angrily, Pop got to his feet and 
picked up a salt block, but Smiley 
Johnson restrained him. “Why you 
young, impertinent whippersnapper!” 
cried Pop. “It would be a happy day 
for me if Joe would fire you.” 

Joe held up his hand. “Men, keep 
your individual differences to your- 
selves. This is my sales meeting, and 
you share in the profits 
operate. Anybody else have an idea?” 

“Yeah,” said Mike Reitci. “You've 
been in business 16 years, Joe. Why 
not give a cake to every farm couple 
who's been married 16 years?” 

“Gee,” said Smiley Johnson, “I'll 
bet every farmer and his wife will 
claim they've been married 16 years.” 

Ed Harrigan chewed on his snuff 
“Joe,” he said, “give them lots of free 
eats and prizes. They like that. Peo- 
ple will drive 10-20 miles to get 
something free. Pack ‘em in and then 
they'll see our specials and maybe 
buy.” 

“And you've got*to advertise, too,” 
said Ed Eggers, manager of the En- 
deavor mill. “A full page ad with 

| pictures of the mills and machinery 
and the mobile mill and fertilizer 
spreader truck. Maybe pictures of 
the employees, too.” 

“Yes,” said Joe. “I plan to adver- 
tise, both newspaper and direct mail 
And perhaps some radio advertising."’ 

“And how about a fiddlin’ con- 
test?” asked _ Bill Worthington 
“Farmers like that kind of music.” 

“We had one a couple of years 

| ago,” Joe said, “and it drew well. I 

don’t know how a repeat will work.” 

Joe turned to Windy. “You haven't 

| said anything yet, Windy. Got any- 
| thing to contribute?” 

Windy smiled and scratched his 

head. “Well, maybe. I was just lis- 

tenin’ to what everybody said. It 
seems to me that the ideas you've 
come up with are all giveaways. 

You're tryin’ to give something to 

the farmer to get him to come to 
the store and mill. But none of the 
ideas really work to sell him some- 
thing.” 

Joe chuckled. “Have you got an 
idea for selling more merchandise?” 


Give to Receive 

“I have,” said Windy, “but you'll 
also have to give something away. 
As the Bible says, you have to give 
if you want to receive, you know.” 

“Well, let’s hear the idea.” 

Windy uncrossed his legs slowly. “I 
wrote to several of my relatives in 
| Missouri when you announced last 
| month that you wanted ideas. They 


So let's co- 
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are farmers and I asked them what 
their dealers were doing to stimulate 
business. One wrote back and said 


that he gave free grinding and mix- | 
ing all day long at his anniversary | 


sale.” 
“Heck,” said Milt, “that’s givin’ 
something away for nothing, too.” 


Windy held up his hand. “Don't 


jump to conclusions, Milt. This dealer | 


than doubled his concen- 
trate sales over the average day 
through this idea. His farm supply 
store sales went up about 40% 
the best previous day.” 


has more 


Joe’s eyes held a speculative look 
“That's right,” he said. ‘The lure of 
free grinding and mixing should 
bring them in. And we could limit it 
to that one day. Bet we'd sell a lot 
more concentrate.” 

“And,” continued Windy, “we'll get 
new customers, too. They can’t stay 
away.” 

“How about the mobile 
have?" asked Frenchy 

“Well,” said Joe, 
Saturday 
tenance 


mill we 


“this sale is on a 


that day. If the stationary 


The mobile is in for main- | 


over | 


mill gets rushed, we'll grind with the | 


mobile, too. Man, will we turn out 


the orders.” 

“By golly,” grinned Pop Henley, 
let’s try that free grinding deal, Joe 
It sounds good. Back ‘er up with 
advertisin’ and I'll bet we'll really 


make the cash registers click.” 
“Okay,” returned Joe enthusiasti- 
cally. “‘And get new rubber heels put 


on your shoes before that sale, boys 
I have a hunch we'll all be racing 
that day—taking care of plenty of 
customers.” 


Test Shows Turkey 


Conversion Ratio Up 


MODESTO, CAL. Higher 
e weight and a lower feed con- 
version ratio were evidenced in the 
fourth California Official Random 
Sample Junior Turkey Test than in 
the third test, according to the State 
of California Poultry Improvement 


aver 


age 


Commission. 


However, the improved 


perform- | 


ance of this year’s bird did not result | 
in a higher average income over feed | 


due to higher 
per hundredweight and lower meat 
value per pound, the commission re- 
port stated. 


cost figure 


Two distinct types of turkeys were 
tested in the fourth test, the large 


type white which was marketed at 


feed cost | 


11 weeks and the small type white | 
which was marketed at 14 weeks, the | 


commission said. 
Marketing age of the heavy toms 
and hens was 11 weeks, just as in 


the third test. Marketing age of 
light toms and hens remained con- 
stant at 14 weeks, the report shows. 


Feed Cost Up 

Income over feed per 100 
poults was $86.02 for the fourth test 
as compared with $90.67 for the third 
test. Feed cost per hundredweight of 
starter was $6.48 for the fourth test 
as compared with $5.35 for the third 
test. Grower feed was $4.10 in the 
fourth test while it was $3.97 in the 
third test. 

Feed conversion ratio for the 
heavy type birds was 2.48 in the lat- 
est test compared with 2.60 in the 
third test. The ratio for the light 
type birds was 3.04 in the fourth test 
compared with 3.14. 

Average live weight of the birds 
in the fourth test as compared with 
the third test follow with the weight 
in the fourth test listed first: heavy 
type toms, 8.39 lb., 7.79; heavy type 
hens, 6.38, 6.20; light type toms, 
10.24, 8.72, and light type hens, 7.58 
6.56 

Mortality for the latest test was 
3.03% as contrasted with the 4.60% 
rate of the third test, the commission 
report indicated. 


costs 
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There is no substitute for 


INTERNATIONAL = 


UNITED 


Quality and Service 
in FEED INGREDIENTS and BAGS 


Cane Sugar Promotes Rapid Growth—Improves Your Sales 


Feeders know that pure cane sugar increases palatability and energy value of their 


feed — gets livestock off to faster, healthier starts. Sugar 
growth, earlier market weights. 


in feed promotes rapid 


Our central location in St. Louis offers in-transit rates for carload shipments—quick 


truck pick up. 


Imported and Domestic Fish Meal... 


as needed. 


MAin 1-8280, 


Equal to the best in packaging for live- 
stock feeds, flour, meal and chemicals. All 
at competitive prices plus instantaneous 
service. Your inquiries and a chance to 
prove our “Instant Bag” slogan will be 
appreciated. 


Fish Meal completes the ideal swine 
or poultry ration. Adds protein so 
necessary to productive, profitable 
feeding. Guaranteed yearly supply 


P.O. Box #297, St. Louis 66, Mo. Phones: 


1-2250, 1-7393. Fred E. 


Brown, Pres.; Herbert L. Gruber, Exec. 
Vice-Pres.; Fred E. Brown, Jr., Vice-Pres.; 
Elmer H. Austermann, Sec.-Treas. 


| 

7 

Write, Call or Wire: 
INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 

| QUALITY BURLAP, COTTON and PAPER BAGS 3 
| 

x =297, St. louis 66, Mo. © Phones: MAin 1-8280, 1-2250,1-7393 | | 
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SUPPLY YOUR FEEDS WITH ‘ 
1. Yeast Cell Activity By Special Correspondent 


2. Digestive Enzymes ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. — There 
3. Unidentified Factors is an awakening in many states on 
YEAST CULTURES 4. Netural B Vitamins the part of producers and other seg- 

5. Better Palatability ments of the egg industry to pool 


their pennies from check-offs for 


BRAND 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK AND roven by Feed sound national and state promotion 

POULTRY, INCLUDING Gwe Yeast Culture Feeding Oemonstratan programs to get eggs back on the 
Farm in Hog and Cattle Feeding. breakfast table. 

TURKEYS Write Lloyd H. Geil, general manager of 

LOWER FEED COSTS WESTERN YEAST COMPANY the Poultry & Egg National Board, 

BETTER FEED CONVERSION Chillicothe, lilinois af the 


Florida State Poultry Producers 
Assn. that more than $60 million is 
being spent by cereal and meat peo- 
ple to boost their products as break- 
fast foods. 

“The cereal people are spending in 
excess of $50 million on brand pro- 
motions telling the 50 million Ameri- 


BALER TWINE 
~ an families that a breakfast of fruit, 
DAYTON IMPORTERS, INC toast ana cottec is an ideal 


2, OHIO way to begin the day. The meat peo- 
a ple are spending well over $10 mil- 


Japanese Visitors 


Tour Nutrena Farm 


tion sys- 
INNEAPOLIS — Produc 
ions for livestock and poultry were 


the centet of kecn interest for a six: They also were 
feed grain missio 
ae eeen tn Cargill-Nutrena Re- told of outstanding results obtained by the 
search Farm at Elk River, Minn. ' Cocci inati thod of combattin 
on a month-long swing occivac vaccination method of combatting 
The group, * ye . 
through the U S.. rianental fool coccidiosis. Some 41,000 birds have been 
looking over the experims 
ties at the farm ond gating vaccinated at the farm, and none have shown 
estions from Dr. 
coven farm director. coccidiosis symptoms in up to 24 months 
Dr. Knodt explained to the grou 
that research at the farm not onl time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vaccination 
includes feeds and feeding programs, d —— f 
but also buildings and — program was started, extensive losses from 
d marketing 
eereegacts. Farmers, he said. the disease had occurred at the farm. 


help in such things as choosing 
A poultry, vaccination and 
other health measures. Thus, a “Svs- 
tems research” concept governs €X- 
perimental activities at the farm. 


Controlled Lighting 


i rs were shown flocks of 
The visito wn 


n 

ng), which - 

Ave shown increased profits & OCcCi ac 
per bird annually. They also were . 

told of outstanding results obtained 


000 birds have been vaccinated at 


the farm, and none have shown a 

cidiosis symptoms in up to 24 mon or U re n a 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the —_ 
cination program was started, exten 


sive losses from the disease had oc- 


red at the farm. It oO k 

can wor or you 
i jn this informa 
= Iso included of 
for swine in which See your Sterwin representative 


vidual bel or call, wire or write us for the facts. 
idual huts fs) 

with central farrowing 
tems, also at the farm, show. that t 
Pigloo method reduces diseases, losses 
and labor costs, Dr. Knodt said. — 

* Sponsored by the U.S. Feed Grains 
Council, the U.S. tour helped acquaint 

-the Japanese agricultural leaders 


or for oral vaccination 


i icat 
i n production and marketing, . dro applica 
feed manufacturing, nutrition and provides easy method for 
disease research and feeding in sev- with COCC ¥ tion from cOoxy- 
eral stops across the country. safe, sure, lasting protec . 
ator on request. 
(THIS ARTICLE APPEARED IN FEEDSTUFFS, OCT. 29, 1960) 
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Free sample applic 


vA program since 1958 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD BY 


CoccrVac Type 4 is available itn ; 
for broilers. Types A and B for Dorn anu Mitchell 
layers and roasters—and for LABORATORIES, INC. ea Ae ue 


SUBSIDIARY OF STERLING ORUG INC © . vr 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. Opelika, Alabama Animal Health Division 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Renewed Interest Shown in Promoting Eggs 


lion (non-brand) to give meat a more 
important place. And steak is be- 
ing suggested for breakfast in a 
movie now running as a 15-minute 
feature in large theaters in major 
metropolitan centers across the 
country. This represents mighty pow- 
erful promotion,” he said. 

The egg industry hasn’t even 
reached the $400,000 level to give 
eggs the exciting, glamorous billing 
so important to consumer acceptance 
of most any food today, he said. 


Disturbing Factor 


The breakdown of the habit of two 
eggs for breakfast has been one of 
the most disturbing factors in our 
drop in egg use, he said. 

“For years we in the egg business 
took for granted that eggs belonged 
on the breakfast table. We got a lot 
of help from our related food indus- 
try friends to develop that concept, 
even though neither of us spent many 
dollars to promote the idea,” he ex- 
plained. 

Cholesterol Program 

Referring to the cholesterol pro- 
gram, waged to set the record 
straight on the facts about eggs, 
cholesterol content and their role in 
the diet, Mr. Geil said it was rec- 
ommended by PENB’s egg advisory 
committee and approved by the board 
of directors. 

“Within the last few months more 
and more investigators have gone on 
record in a growing number of recent 
articles that the cholesterol ingested 
in the daily diet has little or no in- 
fluence on blood cholesterol levels. 
Even the old die-hards, heretofore 
most vociferous in their attacks on 
cholesterol and cholesterol-contain- 
ing foods, such as Dr. Ancel Keys, 
now acknowledge dietary cholesterol 
is not the heinous culprit it used to 
be called,” he said 
One of the things being done to tell 
the true story of eggs is an educa- 
tional campaign through youngsters 
and teenagers. This is being done on 
an educational level in the schools 
but limited funds are handicapping 
these efforts, Mr. Geil reported. 
“However, increased funds from 
the industry are now making it pos- 
sible to divert more promotional dol- 
lars into this activity,” he said. “Edu- 
cational kits on eggs are a step in 
the right direction and an egg fact 
book is now in production to be used 
with the school program. 

“We have sufficient data on con- 
sumer attitude toward eggs to know 
that the cholesterol scare and the 
‘no eggs for breakfast’ habit are 
among the major reasons why we are 
not producing and selling more eggs.” 


8-Point Campaign 

An eight-point program to sell eggs 
as all-purpose foods for any meal at 
any time is being pursued. It includes 
expanded educational programs to 
reach youngsters and teenagers in 
schools and clubs; continuous distri- 
bution of convenient and economical 
tested recipes for homemaker and 
mass feeding use; glamorization of 
the egg through radio and TV pro- 
grams; colorful posters for billboards 
and in-store use; establishment of a 
national “egg spectacular” calling 
for expanded egg use in all 50 states; 
aggressive tie-in programs with re- 
lated foods; development of programs 
to stimulate greater use of meat from 
hens, and stimulation of new product 
development to open markets for 
eggs. 
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SERVICEH”* 


*A MARK OF CENTRAL SOYA 
The work of a dependable newspaper boy is taken for granted by 


his customers: They expect a neatly-rolled newspaper beside the 
doormat rain or shine. 

The people of Central Soya .. . in every division . . . pride them- 
selves on their performance. They value highly their customers’ 


reliance on Central Soya SERVICE. 


Central Soya 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7542—Feeder 
Unit 
A new technical brochure on its 
Model 50-A3 feeder has been pre- 
pared by Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
The illustrated brochure describes 
the method of operation of the unit, 
which is designed for precision feed- 
ing of dry materials, and includes 
complete specifications of the feeder. 
The feeder is designed to handle 
powders having variable densities and 
flow characteristics. Among materi- 
als recommended for continuous and 
controlled feeding in the Sterwin 


feeder are micronutrients, medica- 
tions and mineral mixes. 
The brochure describes, with the 


aid of close-up photographs, the ‘‘ac- 
curacy, ease of operation and econ- 
omy” of the Sterwin Model 50-A3 
according to company officials. For a 
copy of this brochure, check No. 7542 
on the coupon and mail 


No. 7554—Fiow 

Metering Units 

A new space-saving and motorless 
version of a device for measuring, by 
weight, the flow of almost any dry 
material has been announced by In- 
dustrial Powertronix, Inc. 


With dimensions of 22 in. in height, 
18 in. width and 11 in. depth, the 
smallest model “IPI” Dry-Flow Me- 
ter accurately measures flows as 
small as 5 lb. per minute. 

Seven models for 2 in. to 14 in 


. 7540—Newcastle Vaccine 

. 7541—Pigmenting Agent 

. 7542—Feeder Unit 

. 7543—Fume Hood 

. 7544—Railroad Scales 

. 7545—Nitrofurans 

. 7546—Pneumatic Systems 

. 7547—Disease, Dosage Chart 
. 7548—Portable Air Vibrator 


Others (list numbers) 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
CLIP OUT 


NEW SERVICE - 


Send me information on the items marked: 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


~FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


2.9 
are currently available in the Model 
“A” series. The largest unit has over- 


spout sizes, in in. increments, 


all dimensions of 36 in. in height, 33 
in. width and 24 in. depth, and is 
capable of measuring up to 3.500 Ib. 
per minute 

According to the manufacturer, the 
units have only one moving part, 
which ts an air bearing with no met- 
al to-metal contact. This feature is 
said to reduce maintenance to a min- 
imum and eliminate bearing failure 
due to dusty or corrosive atmosphere. 
Readout from the meter accom- 
plished by changing the flow pressure 
to electrical current through a tran- 
sistorized electronic unit incorporat- 
ing a piezomagnetic transducer. 

Materials successfully measured 
with an accuracy of plus or minus 
1% include flowing materials such as 
pelletized products. 

The “IPI Dry-Flow Meter is eas- 
ily installed in existing piping, with- 
out alterations. For additional infor- 
mation, check No. 7554 on the coupon 
and mail. 
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7549—Corn Husker-Sheller 
7550—Spinner Geor Cases 
7551—Bucket Elevator 
7552—Container System 
7553—Metering Pump 
7554—Flow Metering Units 
7555—Vacuum Car Cleaner 
7556—Hog Feed Additive 
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No. 7545—Proceedings 
of Nitrofuran Symposium 


Proceedings of the Third National 
Symposium on Nitrofurans in Agri- 
culture have been published in a 166- 
page spiral-bound book, and copies 
are now being distributed to sym- 
posium registrants, university and 
commercial scientists and others in- 
terested in animal medications. The 
book is available also to others in- 
terested in the latest findings on ni- 
trofurans. There are more than 20 
detailed reports. 

The research papers were present- 
ed by agricultural college and other 


scientists at a two-day symposium 
at the University of Connecticut. The 
meeting was sponsored by the uni- 
versity in cooperation with Hess & 
Clark. 

The proceedings contain reports on 
research to determine the effective- 
ness of nitrofurans in prevention and 
treatment of poultry and livestock 
diseases. Also included are transcripts 
of discussion periods, plus charts and 
pictures. The research papers are in 
four sections—nitrofurans in agri- 
culture, in swine and ruminants, in 


| broiler chickens, and in layer chick- 


ens and turkeys. The material is said 
to be of primary interest to research- 
nutrition directors, diagnostic 
laboratories, servicemen and others. 

To obtain a copy, check No. 7545 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7549—Corn 


ers, 


_Husker-Sheller 


A compact, completely self-con- 
tained and self-powered corn husker- 
sheller, developed especially for use 
n feed mills, grain elevators and for 
feed dealers, has been announced 
by Haban Manufacturing Co. 

The new machine is capable of both 


| husking and shelling corn at widely 


varying capacities of from 50 to 500 
bu. per hour. It can be used equally 
well for batch production as well as 
continuous operation with conveyor- 


ized equipment in combination with 
grinding and mixing of feeds, accord- 
ing to company officials. 

Designated as ‘““Commer-Shell” unit 
10115, the new Haban in-plant husk- 
er-sheller can be installed in a 52 by 
54 in. floor space, including electric 
motor drive. It requires only connec- 
tion to power line, and positioning of 
corn thrower and cob discharge. 

The entire unit is mounted on a 
steel base which serves both as a 
skid for moving the complete unit, 
and a solid base which requires no 
floor anchoring. 

The husker-sheller’s wide, low-posi- 
tioned, non-choking receiving hopper 
is suited both to outside loading plat- 
form installation as well as in-plant 
use, officials state. 

The “Commer-Shell” features a full 
length spiral motor action cylinder 
that is said to strip the heaviest 
husks and efficiently shell all types 
and sizes of ears. 

Other features include stage-action 
separation of shelled corn and husks, 
full width screens, controlled air 
blast cleaning, clog-proof corn elevat- 
ing mechanism, 360° adjustable cob 
stacker and others. 

The Haban feed mill “Commer- 
Shell” is available without power, or 
can be supplied with 10 h.p. electric 
motor, or with 25 h.p. gasoline engine 
if required. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7549 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7551—Utility 
Bucket Elevator 


Universal Hoist Co. has announced 
introduction of a new utility bucket 
elevator, the Model U2. The elevator 
is designed specifically for fertilizers, 
range pellets and hard-to-handle ma- 
terials. Hot, abrasive, heavy, corro- 
sive and hygroscopic materials, as 
well as lumpy materials that tend to 
pack and build up, are handled by 
the U2. 

Maximum lump sizes up to 2% in. 


i 
{ 
| 


diameter can be handled in capaci- 
ties from 200 to 2,000 cu. ft. per hour. 
The U2 is offered in two bucket sizes 
and in a variety of speeds. 

Suitable for inside or outside in- 
stallation, the U2 is said to be of 
extra heavy single legging type con- 
struction. For additional information, 
check No. 7551 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7550—Spinner 
Gear Cases 


New, factory-lubricated, factory- 
sealed spinner gear cases on all New 
Leader lime and fertilizer spreaders 
are announced by the Highway 
Equipment Co. The unit is said to re- 
quire absolutely no attention, sum- 
mer or winter. 

The new design incorporates a 
hardened shaft and tapered spine for 
positive pulling, and it eliminates 
slippage from worn shafts. Top of 
the shaft is protected from corrosion 
by an acorn nut, which is unscrewed 
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when it is necessary to replace worn 
discs. 

A separate sealed gear case is pro- 
vided for each of the constant-speed 
twin spinners featured on New Lead- 
er spreaders. The spinners are pow- 
ered by either a power-take-off or an 
air-cooled gasoline engine with gear 
reduction clutch through a _ direct 
drive shaft and chain system. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7550 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7541—Poultry and 
Egg Pigmenting Agent 


The development of a pigmenting 
agent for broilers and egg yolks has 
been announced by Grain Processing 
Corp. The product, called “A- 
ZANTH,” is described as a natural 
fermentation product of a recently 
isolated strain of algae. Frank J. 
Prochaska, executive vice president, 
said, “It has been proven a perfectly 


safe and wholesome pigmentation 
agent with a stabilized and guaran- 
teed xanthophyll (the chemical re- 


sponsible for pigmentation) poten- 
cy.” 

He said that when A-ZANTH is in- 
corporated in feeds for layers and 
broilers, it gives poultry and egg 
yolks the “rich, golden color’ for 
which poultry processors, egg break- 
ers, noodle makers and quality con- 
sumer egg markets are willing to pay 
a premium. 

For complete details, check No 
7541 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7540—Newcastle 
Disease Vaccine 


vaccine for Newcastle dis- 
intended for intramus- 
poultry, utilizing the 
Newcastle virus, has 
been developed and introduced by 
Delaware Poultry Laboratories. 
Laboratory and field trials preced- 
ed introduction of the new vaccine. 
According to company Officials, the 
tests demonstrated that, when vac- 
cine is administered intramuscularly, 
it confers the best possible immunity 
response without the stresses that are 
sometimes associated with vaccines 
applied to the respiratory tract. 
Other advantages of the vaccine 
cited by DPL officials include the 
following: The vaccine can be given 
simultaneously with recommended 
antibiotics to chickens four weeks of 
age, or older. Noting that both can 
be combined in one injection, it is ex- 
plained that this technique reduces 
post-vaccination reaction and there- 
fore decreases the possibility of CRD. 
The DPL vaccine is said to pro- 
vide the type of immunity that pre- 
vents mild respiratory outbreaks of 
Newcastle disease during the late 
growing period. In its field trials, 
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DPL states that there were as many 
as 60% fewer condemnations follow- 
ing use of the new vaccine with an 
antibiotic. 

The vaccine may be used for a 
broiler or replacement bird flock. 
Healthy birds can be vaccinated be- 
tween the ages of three and 20 weeks. 
One application at the age of three 
weeks is said to provide protection 
against moderate exposure during the 
growing period. Replacement birds 
can be vaccinated at housing time. 
For additional information, check No. 
7540 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7556—Hog Feed 
Additive 


Ultra-Life Laboratories has an- 
nounced the introduction of a new 
hog feed additive which is said to 
give accelerated digestive action. The 
company said that the new product, 
called Pig Y-Z, “contains the nutri- 
tive digesters zymase, maltase, dia- 
tase, invertase, endotryptase, pro- 
tease, carboxylase, oxidase, lactic fer- 
ments, catalase, rennet, emulsin, 
lipase and trehalase. It promotes 
faster growth and economical weight 


gains in pigs by @nabling them to 
absorb more nutrients from their 
feed.” 


E. L. McKee, president of the firm, 
reported “exceptionally good results 
by feed manufacturers who have in- 
corporated Pig Y-Z in their creep, 
starter and grower rations.” 

For more information, check No 
7556 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7548—Portable Air 
Vibrator 


The Cleveland Vibrator Co. has an- 
nounced the availability of a detach- 
able, lightweight vibrator powered by 
air for all applications which require 
occasional vibration. 

This new portable vibrator, the 3 
LSKO-VG, attaches to concrete 
A slid- 


forms, bins or other objects 


ing rod is said to tighten the jaws of 
the clamp as quickly and easily as a 
conventional! bench vise to any struc- 
tural member up to 4 in. thick 

The 3” LSKO-VG weighs less than 
70 Ib. and can develop a force of ove! 
1,000 Ib. It will operate on as little 
as 30 p.s.i.g. of air, according to com- 
pany officials. Both intensity and fre- 
quency of vibration can be regulated 
by adjusting the air supply to the vi- 
brator. Officials that at 60 
p.s.i.g., the new vibrator delivers over 
1,700 vibrations per 


State 


minute 
from the 
bolted to the 


force comes 


vibrator 


Vibratory 


one-piece air 


vise clamp. Air pressure drives the 
piston within the vibrator cylinder 
Lubrication of the air cylinder may 
be provided automatically by feeding 
oil into the air stream. In areas 


where noise is an objectionable fac- 


tor, the cylinder may be air cush- 
ioned for quiet operation 
For additional information, check 


No. 7548 on the coupon and mail 


No. 7555—Heavy-Duty 
Vacuum Car Cleaner 


A heavy-duty portable vacuum 
cleaner especially adapted for boxcar 
cleaning has been developed by the 
Spencer Turbine Co. The manufac- 
turer states that the unit has appli- 


cation wherever there is to be a 
change in the type of cargo being 
shipped. It is especially useful, it is 
claimed, in preparing cars for ship- 
ment of flour, bulk feed ingredients 
et 

The cleaner is powered by a 34 h.p 

isoline engine and develops suffi- 


cient vacuum (7 in. mercury) to per- 
mit simultaneous use of two 2 in 
suction hose lines. Complete informa- 
tion may be obtained by checking No 
7555 on the coupon and mailing 


No. 7547—Disease, 
Dosage Chart 


Information about important dis- 
e in cattle, swine, sheep and 
including causes and chief 
symptoms, suggested treatment and 
prevention, is graphically itemized in 


a new wall chart published by Merck 


Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc 

When opened to the 18 by 28 in 
nside page, three columns describe 
(1) disease cause and how spread; 
(2) symptoms and diagnostic aids 
ind (3) treatment-control. Merck 


inimal health products are illustrat- 


METERED FLOW PUMPS 


Apply Any Liquid Feed Ingredient 
Into Hard Type Pellet Mills 


Wenger Metered Flow Pumps make possible the injection of any 
liquid feed ingredient in the tempering chamber of roller type pellet 
mills, or in mixers not satisfactorily equipped with the best liquid 
control equipment, with assurance of absolutely uniform 


rate of delivery. 


Available in models for molasses, animal fats, fish solubles, 
fermentation solubles, liquid wheys, vitamin feeding oils, etc., } 
Wenger Metered Flow Pumps are produced in two sizes; the 50 } 
Series (from 1 Ib. to 6 gallons per minute) and the 55 Series 
(from 1 Ib. to 14 gallons per minute). Positive adjustment of the 
rate of liquid flow at any desired rate of delivery. No 
variation of rate of pumping until pump is reset. 


Write today for booklet describing installation—state production 
capacity and percentage of liquid to be incorporated into pellet mash. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


PHONE AVenue 4-2133 
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ae ATMENT AND PREVENTION OF LIVEST 


ed and described on a half-page in 
the folder, and on-farm application 
of these products is itemized in the 
“treatment-control” section. 

The chart describes 15 economical- 
ly important diseases of cattle, six 
for swine and six for sheep and goats. 


The chart is designed for easy 
mounting on office or stable walls 


for ready reference. Footnotes give 
indications for blackleg, sweet clover 


poisoning, anthrax, shipping fever 
and malignant edema, as well as age 
of animals affected and diagnostic 


aids. Another reference note describes 
treatment of superficial or deep 
wounds, and procedures for emer- 


gency tapping in cases of bloat. 
For one of these charts, check No. 
547 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7543—Fiberglas 
Fume Hood 


Laboratory Construction Co. has 
announced the introduction of a fiber- 
‘las fume hood to its line of prod- 
Called the Fiberglas “47” Fume 
Hood, this new laboratory product is 
molded of resistant polyesters over 
fiberglas, making possible a fume 
hood that is light, chemically resist- 
int and attractive. 

The Fiberglas “47” is available in 
white, green or gray colors. It comes 
complete with blower, sash and in- 
terior light. It can be mounted on 
any cabinet or table with a smooth, 
flat surface measuring 47 in. by 30 in. 


ucts 


Actual dimensions of the hood are 
17 in. wide, 29 in. deep and 69 in. 
high. 


The Fiberglas “47” is also available 
in colors to match laboratory color 
schemes. The hood is light and can 
be installed quickly and easily. No 
painting and very little maintenance 
are required. The fume hood is re- 
sistant to chemical attack and heat 
and will not support combustion. 

The blower is mounted in a box- 
like recess in the rear wall of the 
hood. It is powered by a % h.p., 115- 


Simpl 
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Produce pellets at greater . 
profit by incorporating mo- 
lasses with your pellet mashes 
—increases palatability, acts 
as binder, and frequently in- 
creases capacity and de- 
creases die wear. 
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PACAL 


SUPER STRENGTH + LONGER LIFE> LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application and is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. 

Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 
your specific job requirements. 


(0 PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS + | 


Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


Pittsburch Plate Glass Co. 


34% LINSEED MEAL 


424 Flour Exchange Bidq- Mir 
MEAL SALES— Federal 8-8469 


‘PLANT AT MINNESOTA 


as a source of 


for your 
Mineral Premixes 

Feed Concentrates 
Mineralized Salt 


Write for this 
24. page booklet. 
“Harshaw Chemicals 
for Agriculture” 


Cobalt is necessary in supplemental feeds as a 
safeguard against nutritional diseases. You can 
depend on Harshaw to furnish your cobalt needs 
in uniform compounds of good quality. For your 
next requirement of this e tial trace . 
call Harshaw Chemical. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. Cobalt Chloride 


1945 E. 97th Street « Cleveland 6, Ohio Cobalt Acetate 
Chicago + Cincinnati Cleveland + Detroit Hasting-On-The-Hudson. N.Y. Houston + Los Angeles Philadelphia» Pittsburgh 


For prompt shipment — 
Cobalt Carbonate 

Cobalt Sulfate 

Cobalt Sulfate Monohydrate 
Cobalt Nitrate 


volt motor. Total weight of the hood 
is 175 lb. A conventional baffle con- 


| trols air flow over working surface 


and in upper hood. 

The hood sash is % in. Plexiglass 
with a coating of clear polyurethene, 
which prevents clouding and adds to 
the resistance of the material itself. 

The new Fiberglas “47” Fume 
Hood is also available with matching 
base cabinet. For additional informa- 
tion, check No. 7543 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7553—Metering 
Pump 


Madden Corp. has announced de- 
velopment of the Metriflow pump, 
which is designed for a wide range 
of metering pump applications, and 
is particularly suited for handling 
viscous liquids of all kinds. 

The pump is expected to be used 
to apply the antioxidant Santoquin 
to dehydrated alfalfa, and it also may 
be used in the feed industry to apply 
the liquid form of the antioxidant. 

The pump is available in four 
standard sizes, with capacities rang- 
ing from 0 to a maximum of 10, 18, 


36 or 54 gal. per hour, and for pres- 
Duplex pumps 


sures up to 300 p.s.i. 


are available, which double these ca- 
pacities without increasing motor 
size, since the power strokes of the 
two pistons are staggered. 

Unitized construction of the Met- 
riflow pump has gear case and pump 
body flanged together, completely 
sealed against moisture and dirt. 
There are no packing glands. Motor 
pad is bolted in permanent alignment 
with shaft. 

Discharge capacity of the Metri- 
flow pump is adjusted by means of a 
control knob on top of the unit, which 
turns a lead screw to increase or de- 
crease piston movement. 

A stroke indicator, which is an ex- 
tension of the piston itself, shows 
pump capacity at all times. Pump 
capacity can be adjusted while pump 
is operating. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7553 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7552——-Detachable 


Container System 


The Heil Co. has described its 
“Huge - Haul” detachable container 
system in a new six-page, two-color 
bulletin No. HH-61102. The bulletin 
illustrates and tells how one truck 
becomes a fleet using this system to 
store, pick-up, carry and dump ma- 
terials of all kinds. 

The containers, which are avail- 
ible with open tops, fully enclosed 


| or tank-type, range in capacity up to 


40 cu. yd. They will handle loads up 
to 30,000 Ib. 

A cable-type hoist is said to mini- 
mize the problem of aligning truck 
and container, and a hi-dumping tilt 


frame raises to a maximum angle of 
54°. The rollers on each side of the 
frame permit the containers to roll 
smoothly on and off the truck. A 
hydraulic operation assures complete 
control throughout all stages of op- 
erations. 

A mechanical locking system holds 
container securely in place on the 
truck for maximum safety while 
transporting container. 

For a copy of the bulletin, check 
No. 7552 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7544—High-Speed 
Railroad Scales 


A high-speed weigher, able to bal- 
ance and print out in less than three 
seconds as cars roll by on rails, has 
been developed by the electronics di- 
vision of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. The 
device is able to weigh as little as 
60 lb. or as much as 800,000 Ib. Com- 
plete details about the new scale are 
contained in Bulletin ED-17. For a 
copy of the bulletin, check No. 7544 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7546—Pressure 
Pneumatic Systems 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
announced the availability of a new 
Pneu-Pac bulletin describing compact 
positive and negative pressure pneu- 
matie systems for car, truck or bin 
unloading in both stationary and 
portable units. 

The bulletin gives dimensional in- 
formation and capacity data. For a 
copy of Bulletin 211-B, check No. 
7546 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 


No. 7469—Pellet mill, Wenger Mix- 
er Manufacturing. 

No. 7470—Pressure cooker - extrud- 
er, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7471—Grain cleaner fact sheet, 
Clute Corp. 
No. 7472—Portable bag closure, 
Dave Fischbein Co. 

No. 1478—Arsanilic acid booklets, 
Abbott Laboratories. 

No, 7474—Bulk delivery truck, 
Pameo, Inc. 

No. 7475—Cable socket for grain 
shovels, Brooks Machine & Mfg. Co. 

No. 7476—Conveyor belting, Corns 
Conveyor Belt Co. 

No. 7477—Moisture recorder leas- 
ing, Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7478—Portable air filters, Full- 
er Co. 

No. 7479—Hog health product, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7480—Continuous weighing 
scale, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7481—Trucklift safety device, 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 

No. 7482—Supplement for specialty 
feeds, Borden Special Products Co. 

No. 7483—Conveyor literature, Fin- 
co, Inc. 

No. 7484—Santoquin feeder for de- 
hy, Wenger Mixer Manufacturing. 

No. 7485—Vertical feed mixer, 
Shop Engineering Co. 

No. 7486—On-farm feed depot, 
Leach Mfg. Co. 

No. 7487—Boxcar unloading unit, 
Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 7488—Pellet mill die, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7489—Swine feed additive, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7490—Broiler male, Barker & 
McMillan Hatchery, Inc. 

No. 7491—Automatic batching and 
mixing, Wisconsin Electrical Mfg. 

No. 7492—Farm mill using concen- 
trates, The General Supply & Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 7493—Self-cleaning conveyor, 
Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7494—Corn sheller for mobile 
mill, The Iowa Portable Mill Co. 
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No. 7495—Truck blower unit, Rip- 
co, Inc. 

No. 7496—New automatic bagging 
scale, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7497—Equipment purchasing 
guide, The Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn. 

No. 7498—Feed bag coding, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. 

No. 7499—Automatic egg gatherer, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7500—Grinding and mixing 
unit, Tusco Sales. 

No. 7501—Conveyor model bag 
closure, Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
Co. 

No. 7502— Equipment literature, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7503—Basket extractor, V. C. 
Anderson Co. 

No. 7504—Portable pneumatic un- 
loader, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7505—Portable transfer unit, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7506—Automatic bulk handling 
equipment, The Henderson Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7507—External fat application 
system, Wenger Mixer Manufactur- 


ing. 

No. 7508—Belt-propelled tripper, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7509—Ventilating fan record- 
ers, Service Recorder Co. 

No. 7510—Grain_ soaker-feeder, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7511—Vibration inducers, The 
Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 7512—Broiler feed additive, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 75138—Air inlet for poultry 
houses, The Big Dutchman Automa- 
tic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7514—Mixing equipment, Su- 
perweld Corp. 

No. 7515—Bulk feed body, Baugh- 
man Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7516—Vitamin A and D prod- 
ucts, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 

No. 7517—Poultry house ventila- 
tion, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. 7518—Self-powered grain 
spreader, General Equipment Co. 

No. 7519—Dog food fortifier, Bor- 
den Special Products Co. 

No. 7520—Feed service merchan- 
dising program, William E. Davies 
Co., Inc. 

No. 7521—Centrifugal dust separa- 
tor, Day Co. 

No. 7522—Bulk weighing brochure. 
Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. 7523—Steam 
Engineering Co. 

No. 7524—Conveying and rotary 
valves, Systems Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7525— Bulk feed unit, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7526—Batch process controller, | 
Control Equipment Corp. 


boilers, Sellers 
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No. 7527—Air unloading for mo- 
bile units, Ripco, Inc. 


No. 7528—Gyro-cooler data sheet, 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7529— Pneumatic unloading 
systems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 75830—Conveyor literature, 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


Screw Conveyor Corp. DIVISION 
No. 7581 — Turkey house automa- F. H. Peavey & Co. 
tion, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 
No. 7532 — Windowless poultry 
houses, Masonite Corp. Founded 1852 
No. 7533—Portable feed manufac- 
turing unit, Dodgen Industries. 
No. 7534—Automatic checkweigh- MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 
ers, Toledo Scale, Div. of Toledo 
Scale Corp. 
No. 7535—Automatic sampling de- 
vice, Gustafson Manufacturing Co. 
No. %7536— Package mill, Myers- 
Sherman Co. 
No. 7537—Bucket elevator, Pioneer MALT SPROUTS 


Belting & Conveyor Equipment Corp. 
No. 7538 — All-purpose feed base, 
Fruen Milling Co. 
No. 7539—Sanitation product, Or- 
ganic Soil Builders, Inc. 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


While weaker animals seek the shade, cattle and 
poultry fed Capstress keep right on eating under 
extremes of temperature. It is a water-dispersible 
vitamin A product for use in water or feed. It is 
built to meet specific stress conditions: heat, 
disease or deficiency. It is the ideal product for 
the new therapeutic, supplemental feeding of 
vitamin A now being recommended by prominent 
nutritionists. 


In the 


water orin the feed 


s the A they need 


Full information and test data available. Write 
Technical Service Bureau, Nopco Chemical Company, 
Newark, N.J. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. ® 
Plants: Harrison, NJ. ¢ Richmond, Calif. « Cedartown, Ga. ¢ London, Canada 
Mexico, 0.F. « Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D,niacin, cal ith ite, 
enzymes and other products 
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Studies of Least-Cost Rations 
Containing Cottonseed Meal 


As Affected by 
Lysine Supplementation 


“A so-called least-cost ration containing cottonseed 
meal resulting from linear programming may not 
necessarily be the most economical ration to feed." 


By Dr. G. H. Arscott and Dr. W. G. Brown 
Oregon State College 


et al. 
con- 


Since the report of Hutton 
(1958), much has been written 
cerning linear programming as relat- 


ed to least-cost ration formulation. 
Brown and Arscott (1960) made use 
of this system to predict least-cost 


rations after predetermining the op- 
timum energy and protein specifica- 
tions on the basis of animal produc- 
tion functions. Using prices prevail- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest during 
the first three months of 1959, they 
found the most profitable ration 
specifications for energy and protein 
to be 1,500 Cal. of metabolizable en- 
ergy per pound of ration and 21% pro- 
tein, respectively. A question posed by 
these investigators was: Would ra- 
tions made up to these specifications 
plus additional stipulated nutrient re- 
quirements and certain ingredient re- 
strictions always be the most eco- 
nomical ration performance-wise? 

This report is intended to provide 
further information on the problem 
and explain, in part at least, the in- 
ability of one least-cost ration con- 
taining cottonseed meal to perform 
economically. 


EXPERIMENTAL—The dietary re- 
strictions and requirements used in 
this program are shown in Table 1. In 


addition, restrictions were imposed 
to obtain the following type rations 
containing 21% protein with 1,400, 
1,500 and 1,600 Cal. of metabolizable 
energy (M.E.) per pound of feed: 
(A) Corn-soybean meal base rations 
t| 5 and 6; (B) corn-milo (equal 
parts)-soybean meal base rations 7, 
8 and 9; (C) corn-milo (equal parts)- 
cottonseed meal base rations 10, 11 
and 12, and (D) milo-soybean meal 
base rations 13, 14 and 15. 

These rations together with the 
predicted least-cost ration 16, a corn- 
milo-cottonseed meal base ration con- 
taining 1,500 Cal. of M.E./lb. of feed 
and the manually formulated stand- 
ard refrence rations 1, 2 and 3 are 
given in Table 2. 

Biologically egg tested cottonseed 
meal, as described by Halloran and 
Cavanagh (1960), was used where in- 
dicated throughout these’ experi- 
ments. 

Experiment 1: Sixteen duplicated 
lots of 12-day-old Red Vantress X 
New Hampshire broilers equally di- 
vided as to sex were raised to 4 weeks 
of age in batteries equipped with 
raised wire floors, continuous flow 
waterers and sub-floor electric heat- 
ers. At 4 weeks of age, the chicks 
were transferred to finishing bat- 
teries in a force draft ventilated room 
with 24-hour lights. 


also given in Table 2. These rations 
are designated as 5, 8 and 16. In ad- 
dition, the corn-milo-cottonseed meal 
ration 16 was further fortified with 
l-lysine HCl, glycine and methionine 
hydroxy analogue. In order to arrive 
at levels for lysine to use, it was as- 
sumed that 50% of each amino acid 
was unavailable or not otherwise 
present in cottonseed meal. Methio- 
nine hydroxy analogue was added at 
the rate of 1 lb. per ton. Amino acid 
additions were made at the expense 
of the ground grain component. 

Data from both experiments were 
subjected to analysis of variance. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION -— 
The results for experiment 1 are 
shown in Table 3. When comparisons 
made within respective energy 
no significant differences in 
growth can be consistently observed 
except where cottonseed meal serves 
a major source of protein in ra- 
tions 10, 11, 12 and 16. It should be 
noted, however, that a trend toward 
decreased growth is evident the 
milo content of the diet increases. In 
this regard, ration 14 appears 
nificantly different than ration 5 

When the feed conversion data are 
examined within energy levels, 
nificantly poorer results are apparent 
in three out of four rations where 
cottonseed meal provided the major 
| source of vegetable protein. Involved 

ire rations 10, 11 and 16 but not 12. 

A stepwise improvement in feed con- 
| version is also apparent as the en- 
ergy level increases from 1,400 to 
1,600 Cal. per pound. 

It has generally been recognized 
by numerous investigators that a ma- 
jor limiting factor in the successful 
use of cottonseed meal, aside from 


are 


levels, 


as 


as 


Sig- 


Sig- 


| EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Arscott is 
a member of the poultry husbandry 
| staff and Dr. Brown is an agricultur- 
| al economist at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis. Their article is a 
| technical paper from the Oregon 
| Agricultural Experiment Station. 


the gossypol problem, is the apparent 
unavailability or lack of lysine in the 
diet (Grau, 1946; Kuiken and Lyman, 


TABLE 1. Ingredient Restrictions and 2 ; 1948; Sherwood and Couch, 1950; 
Nutritive Requirements Used in the Pro- Feed and water were supplied ad | Heywang and Bird, 1950; Milligan, 
gram. libitum. Individual body weights and | o; al., 1951; Patrick, 1953; Lyman, 
feed consumption data corrected for | ot a]. 1953, and Martinez and Framp- 
Item Amount mortality were recorded at four and | ton 1958). 
: eight weeks. It should be noted that in the ma- 
ecteie a ib Experiment 2: Seven duplicated | jority of reports cited above all-vege- 
Sditahetesble enerey 150 Therms lots of 26-day-old Red Vantress X | table type diets were used in contrast 
Calcium 1.2 ib New Hampshire broilers equally di- | to the rations employed in this report 
Inorganic phosphorus 525 Ib vided as to sex were raised to 8 weeks | which contained 4.2-5% meat and 
Arginine > 626 Ib of age on floor pens providing about | bone meal, 5.2-75% fish meal and 
Lysine > 945 Ib sq. ft. per bird in a forced draft | 16.4-18.7% cottonseed meal. On the 
Methionine > 4725 |b ventilated building, under infra-red | other hand, several reports are noted 
Methionine + Cystine > 84 Ib. heat lamps and 24-hour lights. Water | in the literature showing essentially 
Tryptophan > 21 Ib amd feed were supplied continuously | comparable results from 17-34% cot 
Wheat mixed feed < 20 Ib. in hanging tank-type waterers and | tonseed meal in the diet not involving 
Wheat middlings flour 20 Ib. tube-type feeders, respectively. All | supplementary lysine. Solvent ex- 
*Fish meal (70%) 3 ib chicks were weighed at 4-week in- | tracted meals have proven more sat- 
“Alfalfa meal dehy (20%).. > 2 ib tervals at which time feed consump- | isfactory as higher levels were used 
“Vi. and mia. premix 5 Ib tion data adjusted for mortality were | (Morgan and Willimon, 1954; West, 
*Salt, iodized 3 ib also obtained. 1955 and Naber and Morgan, 1957). 
The composition of the linear pro- For the results reported here, the 
*Constant ingredients grammed rations used in this trial is | level of lysine used was based on the 
TABLE 2. Composition of Experimental Rations 
Ration number | 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 WW 12 13 14 15 16 
Ingredients Pounds per ton 
Corn, ground 907 907 907 1379 1290 1200 728 698 & 666 629 587 655 
Milo, ground 727 698 «6 665 628 586 1134 1210 1257 607 
Anima! fat (Calogen 15} 201 251 12 93 174 18 96 
Solka Floc (BW-i00 154 104 54 
Soybean meal (50% protein 450 450 450 311 307 303 15917 
Cottonseed meal (42% protein)+ 374341 328 334 
Fish meal (70% protein) 100 100 100 98 116 135 Wg 183 88 104 127 150 60 60 82 130 
Meat and bone meai (50% protein 24 «118 112 147 123° «1220 84) 9 
Corn gluten mea! 60 60 60 ta 
Wheat mixed feed 265 114 
Whey, dried 50 50 50 
Alfalfa meal, dehy (20% protein) 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 #40 #40 #40 ©= © 40 40 
Limestone flour 25 25 25 16 17 17 9 ul | 22 22 22 3 7 6.2 22 
Bone meal, sp. st 45 45 45 8 | ace a 
Salt, iodized 6 6 6 6 6 4 6 6 6 6 6 6 é 
Methionine hydroxy analogue | ! | 3 3 3 3 2 2 3 2 2 4 4 4 2 
Vitamin and mineral premixt 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 


*Stabilized with Tenox R 
*+Degossypolized hen tested 
tNopcoso! M-5. 


TABLE 3. Eight Week Body Weights and 
Feed Conversion Data for Chicks Fed Ra- 
tions Composed of Various Ingredient 
Combinations. 


(Experiment 1) 


Ration 1400 Ration 1500 Ration 1600 
No Cal./ib. No. Cal./ib No. Cal./ib 
(Ib.) (Ib.) (Ib.) 
! 2.82 2 2.86 3 2.98 
(2.15)' (2.04) (1.90) 
a 2.91 5 2.96 6 2.96 
(2.12) (1.97) (1.87) 
7 2.77 8 2.79 9 2.89 
(2.11) (2.00) (1.87) 
10 2.22 i 2.47 i2 2.57* 
(2.31) (2.13)° (1.98) 
13 2.67 14 2.66 15 2.75 
(2.16) (2.09) (1.93) 
16 2.50° 
(2.0008 
Figures in parentheses represent feed con- 
version 
Sig. different from |, 4, 7 & 13 (P<.05). 
Sig. different from 2, 5 & 8 (P<.05) 
Sig. different from 3, 6 & 9 (P<.05) 
‘Sig. different from 5 & 8 (P<.05) 
Sig. different from 5 (P<.05) 


requirement of 0.9% cited by the Na- 
tional Research Council (1954) ad- 
justed proportionally upward for the 
21% protein level (see Table 1). 

A recent revision of this require- 
ment to 1.0% has now been made 
(N.R.C., 1960) for the 20% protein 
level. Thus, for a 21% protein level, 
1.05% lysine is calculated as needed. 
Actual calculations of the lysine con- 
tent for rations 10, 11, 12 and 16 are 
1.04, 1.11, 1.08 and 1.04%, respec- 
tively. 

It is of interest also to note the ly- 
sine level for all remaining corn con- 
taining rations, 1-9, ranged from 1.28- 
1.38%. The milo rations, 13-15, con- 
tained 1.08-1.15%. 

In view of the previous findings, it 
was decided to examine the least-ccst 
ration 16 from the standpoint of its 
lysine, glycine and methionine con- 
tents. The experimental plan and re- 
sults are given in Table 4. 

As was the case in the first ex- 
periment, body weights were signifi- 
cantly depressed in the presence of 
cottonseed meal. In the presence of 
supplemental lysine, a significant im- 
provement was noted while glycine 


and methionine hydroxy analogue 
failed to have a significant effect 
When all three amino acids were 


combined, a significant response was 
again noted but was somewhat less 
than with lysine alone. Again, the 
corn-milo-soybean ration 8 proved 
slightly inferior to the corn-soybean 
meal diet 5. 

Feed conversion was significantly 
reduced on the cottonseed meal ra- 
tion. No improvements were noted 
for individual amino acids until the 
combination of lysine, glycine and 
methionine hydroxy analogue was 
employed. 

Major Limiting Factor 

It is apparent from these results 
that lysine is a major limiting factor 
for the cottonseed meal rations used 
in this program. Whether re- 
flects a deficiency in the lysine con- 
tent of cottonseed meal below the 
level of 1.6% used in this program 
(N.R.C., 1959) or is a problem of 
availability remains to be determined. 
At any rate, it is evident that a re- 
striction on the amount of cottonseed 
meal that can be satisfactorily used 
in a linear program should be made. 
Exact levels, however, await further 
study. Since lysine is becoming avail- 
able commercially, an alternative to 
this would be to determine the addi- 
tional amount of this amino acid 
needed in such a program. 

It should be emphasized that these 
results in no way suggest that linear 
programming itself is at fault. Quite 
to the contrary, it points out the fact 
that the nutritionist still requires ad- 
ditional information concerning nu- 
trient requirements and feedstuffs’ 
limitations before he can completely 
rely on a program’s recommenda- 
tions. Until such time as more infor- 
mation is available, such rations may 


7 
| 


TABLE 4. Influence of Lysine, Glycine and 
Methionine on Growth and Feed Conver- 
sion of a Cottonseed Meal Base Ration. 


(Experiment 2) 
Av. 8-Wk. Data 


Gp Ration Body Feed 
No wt. conv 
ib.) Ib 
| 5 3.02 2.20 
2 8 2.93 2.18 
3 16 2.47 2.34 
4. As 3 + 0.167% I-Lysine HC! 2.86 2.32 
5. As 3 + 0.192% Glycine 2.57 2.34 
6. As 3 + 0.05% Meth 
Hyd. Anal 2.63 2.41 
7.As4+5+6 2.74 2.19 
Sig. different from groups |, 2, 4 & 7 
(P< .05) 
Sig. different from groups 3, 4, 5 & 6 
(P<.05) 


have to be biologically (chick) tested 
particularly when they deviate con- 


siderably from feedstuffs that nor- 
mally characterize certain rations. 
SUMMARY — Evidence has_ been 


presented indicating that a so-called 
least-cost ration, containing cotton- 
seed meal, resulting from linear pro- 
gramming may not necessarily be the 
most economical ration to 
sults indicate a lysine insufficiency 
to be a major limiting factor in such 
rations 


feed. Re- 
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Will A. Hall Dies 


MEMPHIS—will A. Hall, a past 
president of the Memphis Hay & 
Grain Assn., and founder of the In- 
ternational Sugar Feed Co. at Mem- 
phis, died recently at the age of 83. 

Mr. Hall, who retired in 1947, sold 
his interest in the feed company to 
MeMillen Feed Mills division, Cen- 
tra Soya, Inc., in 1947. 

He is survived by his wife, Mar- 
garet; a son, Ernest William; a 
daughter, Julia Hope; and a sister, 
Mrs. Mabel H. Kindley. 


Soft ite 
LONFOSCO 
Clay 
Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fia. 
Distributed by: Warren-Dougias 
Chemical Co. 
1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


Kent Feeds Holds 
Tour at New Plant 


WATERLOO, IOWA— One hun 
dred and fifty Kent Feeds, Inc., per- 
from six midwestern states 
were given an introductory tour ol 
the firm’s new feed plant on the 
north edge of Waterloo June 19. 

In addition to officials from the 
firm's home office in Muscatine, lowa 
group included territor: 
managers, territory representatives 
and district managers. Company offi 


onnel 


the 


cials attending the introductory tou 
were: G. A. Kent, founder and pre 
lent of the company; J. H. Ken 


executive vice president; F. J. Pro 
chaska, vice president; F. G. Hocking 
treasurer; O. W. Joiner, vice pre 
dent and general manager; Dr. C 
Lewis, vice president and director ¢ 
research and nutrition; W. F. Scha! 
enacker, vice president and _ sale 
manager, and Glen B!oom, director o 
advertising 

City Officials Guests 
Waterloo 
Touchae se 
Chamber of Commerce 
| were guests of the firm at a noon 
luncheon. G. A. Kent, president of 
the firm, told Mayor Jochumsen that 
Kent was happy that it had decided 


Ed Jochumsen 
ind Pat 
Waterloo 


mayol 
the 


‘retary of 


| on Waterloo as the site of its third 
| mill. “Waterloo has many things 
| to offer in the way of recreational 


| facilities for our people and in rail, 
truck and plane transportation,” he 
|} commented. “Even more important 

Waterloo is the center of a heavy 

livestock, poultry and turkey feeding 

area.” 

} Richard Severson, 
manager, introduced 
personnel of the new plant and told 
the crowd that the new facility is 
expected to be in full production ir 
July. 

Mr. Severson said that the new 
plant, featuring ‘“Micro-Matic” blend- 
ing for precise addition of micro in- 
gredients, will have an initial capa- 
city of 250 tons of livestock and poul- 
try feed per day and will serve 100 
Kent dealers in the Waterloo area. 
About 30 persons will be employed 
initially, according to the plant man- 
ager. 


Waterloo plant 


the supervisory 


Kellogg Allotted One 


Textron Board Post 
BUFFALO 


Sons, Inc., 


Spencer Kellogg & 
would be entitled 
the 


to one 
board of di- 
rectors of Textron, Inc., if the pro 
merger of Spencer Kellogg 
with Textron is approved at special 


representative on 
posed 


meetings of both corporations 

The merger was 
by members of the direc- 
tors of the two corporations (Feed- 
stuffs, May 27, page 1) 


approved May 24 


boards of 


Naming of the representative to 
the Textron board would be left up 
to the Kellogg firm, according to 
George William Miller, president of 
Textron. This addition would increase 
the number on the Textron board to 
17, he commented. 


Mr. Miller was in Buffalo to ad- 
dress the Chamber of Commerce. He 
told members of the chamber that 
Textron stockholders will be called 
on July 25 to vote on the proposed 
acquisition and that Spencer Kellogg 
stockholders will meet the following 
| day. If both groups vote approval, the 
| acquisition will be completed July 
| 28, according to Mr. Miller. 

He continued by stating that Spen- 

cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., would be 
| operated as a Textron division, the 
largest single division of the 27 mak- 
ing up the industrial complex. 

Mr. Miller commented that it was 
the policy of Textron in almost all 
of its acquisitions to retain the exist- 
ing management of the acquired 
firms. “We try to pick firms with 
good management just so we won’t 
| have to make any changes,” he said. 
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Perfect pellets with any molasses content up to 
30%. No special adapter head or other pellet mill is 
required. You choose whether to produce molasses mix : 
or conventional pellets. The CPM “Century” M.P. 
produces either, with highest quality — at lowest cost 
per ton. Get all the facts on this remarkable mill today. 
Call your CPM representative, or write the office 
nearest you. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Saies and Service in Principal Cities 


HEART 
DISEASE 


HEART FUND 


HEALTH ENEMY 


Superior 
milk 
producer 


Nutritionists recognize corn 
gluten feed as a superior milk 
producer. Buffalo Brand has 
been a standard in the feed 
industry for more than 

60 years. To get top milk 
production, make sure your 
dairy rations include Buffalo 
Brand Corn Gluten Feed. 


BUFFALO 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


CORN 
PROOUCTS 
DIVISION 


CORN PRODUCTS 
SALES COMPANY 
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Arkansas Feed Firms Pioneering Fish Farms 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Feed man- 
ufacturers are expected to play an 
important part in the development 
of fish farming in Arkansas, says the 
Arkansas Gazette in a column by a 
staff writer, Leland DuVall. Already 
they are producing fish feed in com- 
mercial quantities. 

While fish farming is an old busi- 
ness, Mr. DuVall notes, the way it’s 
done in Arkansas is relatively new. 
Fish growing is coupled with rice 
growing in a rotation pattern: Rice 
on the land for one year, then two 
years of fish—buffalo and channel 
catfish. 


New Approach 

Many farmers have been success- 
ful with their fish-rice rotations, but 
others have encountered problems, 
most of them related to production 
or marketing. So, a new approach is 
being tested and it shows promise of 
helping solve some of these problems. 


This approach, which some say 
could expand the scope of commer- 
cial fish production—now limited pri- 
marily to rice fields—calls for an 
intensive feeding and management 
program that would permit large 
numbers of fish to be grown in rela- 
tively small ponds, Mr. DuVall ex- 
plains. 

While feed companies expand their 
production of feed for fish, hatcheries 
are turning out fingerlings in _ in- 
creasing numbers. The new plan, Mr. 
DuVall says, “borrows a leaf from 
the book of the broiler industry.” 


Pioneer Feed Firm 

The Darragh Co., a Little Rock 
feed firm, is one of the pioneers in the 
production of feed for commercial 
fish and in the growing of the fish 
themselves. 

“Last fall, Darragh stocked an 80- 
acre lake with 62,500 channel cat- 
fish and is in the process of feeding 


them out for the commercial mar- 
ket,” Mr. DuVall reports. “Admitted- 
ly, this is a test and Darragh officials 
hope to learn something of the possi- 
bilities of intensive feeding.” 

Darragh is feeding about 200 Ib. 
of a special feed formula per day, and 
this feeding rate will be increased as 
the fish grow. This special ration is 
the basic feed, but the 80-acre lake 
also is stocked with minnows. The 
Little Rock firm hopes to harvest 
its fish crop this fall. Then it will 
know the results of its feeding test. 

Latest reports, the newspaper re- 
lates, indicate that the Darragh fish 
weigh about three fourths of a pound 
each; some weigh as much as a 
pound. The real growing season is 
just under way, however. 

“The idea of producing fish primari- 
ly with commercial feed could, if 
successful, expand fish farming to the 
thousands of stock ponds in all parts 
of the state,” observes the Arkansas 
Gazette writer. These ponds, most 
of which were planned by the Soil 
Conservation Service, for water and 
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FORSTER 


to make good feeds 
atlower cost! 
Before you buy, get complete information 


on FORSTER feed milling and grain han- 
dling equipment. The items shown here 


are only a few of the many products avail- 
able from FORSTER. For quality, depend- 
ability and low maintenance, specify 
FORSTER equipment. 


FORSTER DESIGNS & BUILDS 


COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


The right capacity and ingredient-handling help 
you produce the best feed at lowest cost. 
Forster engineering assures the most efficient 
design and construction for your particular needs. 
And, because Forster manufactures a complete 
line of feed milling equipment, you can expect 
to save money on a Forster “turnkey” job. 

Get the facts from Forster today. 


At your service—We fly our own planes 


(any other equipment yeu need) 


Gontiomen: Please send completes miormation on these items: 
Distributor Hemmer Mill Dust Contre! Receiving leg & Dump 
Feed Dresser Elevator Boot Elevetor Heed Mixer & Dresser 
( & Pinion Vertical Batch Mix Weigh Buggy 


I 
Bionder Scowrer Bulk Cor Loader 
i 


Happy 
MILLING 


“Think nothing of it—we like to be of 
service to our customers!" 


soil conservation, have been stocked 
with fish, which, for the most part, 
are left to find their own feed. 


Correlated Efforts 

For intensive feeding of fish to 
succeed in Arkansas, Mr. DuVall be- 
lieves, all phases of the business must 
advance simultaneously. 

“This will include supplies of fin- 
gerlings for stocking; efficient feed; 
management that will assure ade- 
quate survival and growth, and mar- 
kets for the dressed fish,” he says. 

“When the problems related to 
these segments of the business are 
solved, commercial fish farming 
could become important in many sec- 
tions of Arkansas, despite the fact 
that most people have believed the 
business would be restricted to the 
rice country.” 


Equipment Firm Feted 


MARION, IOWA—Rapids Machin- 
ery Co., manufacturer of Marion mix- 
ing and feed mill equipment, was one 
of 22 firms honored recently at a 
Marion “Industry Appreciation Day.” 

An open house of the office and 
manufacturing facilities was held at 
the Rapids Machinery co. plant. The 
Marion Chamber of Commerce initi- 
ated the Marion industries day, in- 
cluding an evening banquet, to honor 
the industries operating in Marion. 


N. K. Parrish 
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DALE POOL AVON FARMERS ELEVATOR 
AVON, ILLINOIS, where 


CRITIC 


SayS: "Our business has been growing 


steadily and is up substantially over last 
year, with Critic Hog Concentrates show- 


ing a great increase." 


Avon Farmers Elevator, operated by Hallie and DALE POOL (RIGHT) WITH DAN WHISLER (LEFT) IN OFFICE OF 
AVON FARMERS ELEVATOR 

Dale Pool, has established an enviable reputation 

for square dealing with feeders in this important 

West Central Illinois livestock feeding area. The 

Pool brothers point out these important features 


of the Critic Feeds Policy for local feed mixers: 


@ Bulk handling of the most used concen- 
trates ... made feasible and profitable 
by Critic. 


AVON FARMERS ELEVATOR, AYON, ILLINOIS 


@ Reasonable price and high quality of 
Critic concentrates and supplements. 


~ 


@ Flexible and workable program for local LEARN MORE ABOUT CRITIC'S 
rinding and mixing. 
COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES 
@ Competent and dependable assistance A Critic Base-Mixes and Concentrates Program 
for both dealer and feeder furnished by could be a new business catalyst for you, too! 


Learn more about this flexible idea which will 
enable you to keep up with the changing com- 
plexities of your local feed market. You may 
call us collect (no obligation, of course.) 


Critic Feeds personnel. 


@ A realistic and workable advertising 


program. 


for the Greatest Grow on earth 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


| 
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PILLSBURY PROMOTES J. W. | 
REEVES—The promotion of J. W 
(Jack) Reeves to sales manager of 
The Pillsbury Co.'s feed plant at 
Jasper, Ala., has been announced by 
C. S. Bell, operations manager for 
the southeastern region of the Pills- 
bury feed division 

Mr. Reeves joined Pillsbury in 1946 | 
and has been serving as a territory 
manager in the Southeast. 


J. W. Reeves 
PROTEIN BLENDERS CON- 


Dr. Spencer Morrison 


SULTANT — Dr. Spencer Morrison, 
agricultural scientist and nutritionist, 
has been appointed feed nutrition and 
formulation consultant for Protein 
Blenders, Inc., Iowa City. Dr. Mor- 
rison holds both the Ph.D. and D.V.M 
degrees and is now director of an 
agricultural consulting firm, Agricon. 
He is also manager and chief editor | 
of the Morrison Publishing Co., pub- 
lisher of “Feeds & Feeding,” and he 
writes a weekly column for Feed- 
stuffs, “Putting Research to Work.” 

Dr. Morrison will be assisted by 
William I. Cushing, Protein Blenders 
vice president in charge of production 
and procurement. Mr. Cushing will 
continue to work directly with the 
Protein Blenders sales department on 
immediate field service programs. He | 
will also supervise a new quality con- 
trol program engineered by Dr. Mor- 
rison. 


G.L.F. APPOINTS 2 TO MARKET- 
ING POSITIONS—Ray R. Flumer- 
felt has been named marketing pro- 
jects specialist and Harry Muller has 
been appointed egg marketing divi- 
sion manager, according to R. N. 
Goddard, marketing services director, 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., 
Ithaca, N.Y 

Mr. Flumerfelt 
in 1933, will analyze 
G.L.F. assistance in marketing 
has been manager of the G.L.F. egg 
marketing division since 1953. Mr 
Muller came to G.L.F. in 1959 as a 
district manager. He operated his 
own poultry farm for several years 


who joined G.L.F 
for 
He 


requests 


INDUSTRIES | 
MANAGER—Sucgar- 
Industries, Inc., has 
Briscoe II, general 
new “push-button” 
M. Schrum, 
agricul- 


SUGARLAND 
NAMES MILL 
land (Texas) 
named Mason 
manager of its 
feed mill, according to J 
president in 


vice charge of 


ture. 


Mr. Briscoe will manage the nearly 
completed mill and will direct sales 
of feeds within a 100 mile radius of 
Sugar Land. 

He was formerly employed by the 
Texas Department of Correction as 
manager of and poultry 
production. 


IDAHO POULTRY DEPART- 
MENT CHAIRMAN—Administrative 
responsibility in the department of 
poultry husbandry at the University 
of Idaho, College of Agriculture, 
Moscow, has been shifted from C. E 
Lampman to C. F 


livestock 


Petersen 
head 
gave up the 


Prof. Lampman, department 
for the past 33%. years 
post at his own request, according 
to Dr. James E. Kraus, dean of the 
College of Agriculture. He will con- 


the News 


tinue as professor and poultry hus- 
bandman. 

Prof. Petersen has been a member 
of the Idaho poultry staff for the past 
18 years and is well known for his 
nutrition research. 


CYANAMID APPOINTS RAY- 
MOND S. GRUPINSKI—Raymond S. 
Grupinski has been appointed admin- 
istrative assistant 
to Harry H. Phil- 
lips, northeastern 
regional manager, 
according to E. H. 
Smythe, market - 
ing director for 
American Cyan- 
amid Co.'s agricul- 
tural division. Mr. 
Grupinski will be 
involved with the 
marketing of the 
division's ‘agricul- 
tural products. He previously was 
financial statement analyst and 
worked in the division's accounting 
department. During the seven years 
he has been with Cyanamid, Mr. 
Grupinski has held several account- 
ing positions. 

PEAVEY APPOINTMENTS AN- 
NOUNCED—G ordon M. Lawrence 
has been named controller and assist- 


R. S. Grupinski 


ant secretary of 
Peavey - Occident 
Elevators, divi- 
sion of F. H. Pea- 
vey & Co., Minne- 
apolis, by the 
board of directors, 
according to Ted 
B. Schultz, vice 


president and gen- 
eral manager. 


Mr. Lawrence 

formerly was as- 

G. M. Lawrence forme rly = = 
sistant treasurer 


and assistant controller of the parent 
firm. 

Also named were George E. Fish 
and Milton E. Krause as assistant 
secretaries. Mr. Fish has been ap- 
pointed office manager; Mr. Krause 
assistant office manager. 

Mr. Schultz also announced two 
new assignments in the Minneapolis 
staff of Peavey-Occident Elevators. 
David A. Williams has been named 
assistant to the vice president of mer- 
chandise marketing and George K. 


George K. Gosko 


David A. Williams 


Gosko has been named assistant to 
the vice president of grain merchan- 
dising. Mr. Williams has had four 


years’ experience in the firm's mer- 
chandise department. Mr. Gosko has 
been an assistant general superin- 
tendent since 1957. 

George J. Sauer, manager of the 
Peavey Seed House at Bismarck, 
N.D., has been named an assistant 
division manager of grain marketing 
for Peavey-Occident Elevators. 


ARKANSAS NUTRITIONIST RE- 
CEIVES PH.D. DEGREE—B illy J. 
Hulett, nutritionist for the Darragh 
Feed Co. of Little Rock, Ark., recent- 
ly received his Ph.D. degree in poul- 
try nutrition at Texas A&M College. 
He was awarded his B.S. degree in 
1955 and an M.S. degree in 1958 at 
the University of Arkansas. He will 
supervise research work, feed formu- 
lation and quality control for the 
Darragh company. 


| SCHOLARSHIP HONORS DR. R. 
| C. SHERWOOD—An annual scholar- 
ship award at the University of Min- 
nesota to honor the lifetime contribu- 
tions to the field of food technology 
by Dr. Reginald C. Sherwood, vice 
president and technical director of 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. has been es- 
tablished by Sterwin under the 
auspices of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 

Prompting setting up the award, 
known as the Reginald Carter Sher- 
wood Award, is Dr. Sherwood’s im- 
pending retirement from Sterwin 
Chemicals in August, it was noted by 
Dr. James W. Evans, AACC presi- 
dent. 

The scholarship fund will provide 
an annual grant to a graduate stu- 


dent in agricultural biochemistry. 


Dr. R. C, Sherwood Walker L. Hawes 


WALKER L. HAWES JOINS 
QUAKER OATS—Walker L. Hawes 
of Atlanta has joined The Quaker 
Oats Co. as district representative for 


Ful-O-Pep feeds in the Gainesville, 
Ga., area 
Mr. Hawes has been a territory 


manager for Hales & Hunter since 
1944. Previously, he was county agri- 


cultural agent at Athens, Ga. 


MIDWEST BAG NAMES DON 


CHASE—Don Chase, formerly with 
| the Bemis Bro. = 
| Bag Co. in St. 

Louis, has been 


named a sales rep- 
resentative for the 
Midwest Bag Co. 
of Des Moines, ac- 
cording to an- 
nouncement by 
Dan Masters, com- 
pany sales man- 
| ager. 

Mr. Chase will 
represent the Mid- 
west firm in sales to the feed industry 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


JOHN P. QUIRK HEADS NFE- 
BRASKA DEHYDRATORS—John P. 
Quirk, Morrison & Quirk, Hastings, 
Neb., was elected president of the 
Nebraska Alfalfa Dehydrators Assn 
\t the group’s annual summer gather- 
ing 

Also elected were Dick Beermann, 
Beermann Bros. Dehy, Dakota City 
ice president; Dan Trued, Progress 
Products Co., Overton, and Tom 
Mateer, Transco Feed Products Co., 
Nickerson, directors. 


JOINS RAYMOND BAG—Ray- 
| 
} 


Don Chase 


mond Bag Corp. has announced the 
ippointment of Jerry H. Wright to 
the company’s sales staff. He was 
formerly with American Airlines. He 
has been assigned to Raymond's sales 
ffice in Chicago. 


| FRUEN MILLING CO. APPOINTS 
| TWO—Two appointments have been 
} announced by the formula feed divi- 
| Sion of Fruen Milling Co., Minne- 
polis 

| tobert W. Smith of Cedar Falls, 

Iowa, has been named to the sales 
| staff and Gordy Wetter of Delano, 


} Robert W. Smith Gordy Wetter 


Minn., will work in sales and service. 

The appointments are further steps 
in the expansion of the formula feed 
division, said Lowell Smith, division 
manager. 

Robert Smith will make his head- 
quarters in Cedar Falls and will be a 
district supervisor. He was a feed 
sales representative before joining 
Fruen. Mr. Wetter will serve as poul- 
try service specialist. His headquar- 
ters will be in Delano and his ter- 
ritory will include Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and northern Iowa. 


PAUL WELLS HEADS HOT 
SPOT DETECTOR—Pau! S. Wells 
has been elected president of the 
Neptune Meter Co.’s Des Moines sub- 
sidiary, Hot Spot Detector, Inc., ac- 
cording to W. H. Cochrane, Neptune 
president. 

Mr. Wells joined the Neptune com- 
pany and its subsidiaries in 1959 as 
director of marketing for its elec- 
tronic division. Previously he was 
with International Business Machines 
Corp. 

As president of Hot Spot Detector, 
Mr. Wells will direct the company’s 
sale and manufacture of Hot Spot 
aeration and temperature measuring 
systems. 


Paul Wells 


BEMIS APPOINTS PLANT MAN- 
AGER—K. W. Koechig has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.'s Indianapolis plant and sales 
division. Mr. Koechig has been assist- 
ant to the manager since April, 1959. 
He succeeds Dexter A. Clarke, who 
has been transferred to Minneapolis 
as manager of the Bemis plant and 
sales division there. 

Mr. Koechig has been with Bemis 
since 1943. 


K. W. Koechig 


Committee Appointed 


KANSAS CITY — Ralph Williams, 
president, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, 
has accepted appointment to the Feed 
Production School definitions com- 
mittee. C. Robert Myers, president, 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn., announced Mr. Wil- 
liams will serve as official representa- 
tive of GPMMA on the committee. 
The definitions committee, headed by 
Gerald A. Karstens, Feed Age, is pre- 
paring standard definitions for proc- 
essing terms, feeds in process, fin- 
ished feeds and miscellaneous terms. 
The 1961 Feed Production School will 
be Sept. 11-13, Continental Hotel, 
Kansas City. 


BRADLEY BARR & COMPANY 


M RONUTRIENTS 


632 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
Grand 1-7662 
Manufacturer's Representatives 
Minerals « Fermentation Products « Vitamins 


CONVEYING 


PROBLEM 


Screw Conveyors 

Belt Conveyors 

Fli-Con Chain Drag Conveyors 

Bucket Elevators 

Ribbon Blender Mixers 

Stainless Steel Screw 
Conveyors 

General Sheet Metal Work 


thomas conveyor co. inc. 
P. 0. Box 11127, Fort Worth, Texas, Phone AX 3-1400 
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USDA Official Asks | 
Turkey Expansion 
‘In an Orderly Way’ 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—As turkey 
prices slipped further toward unprof- 
itable levels last week, the director 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s poultry division urged the tur- 
key industry to expand its production 
and marketing “in an orderly way 
not at the expense of producers.”’ 

Speaking at the Western Poultry 
Congress here June 22, Hermon I 
Miller said the indusiry should grow 
in a way so that its éxpansion “does 
not result in producers subsidizing 
consumer prices.” 

After reviewing the production and 
marketing path traveled by the tur- 
key industry in recent years, Mr 
Miller said he hoped he had convinced 
his audience that “the most effective 


promotional tool in expanding the 
44-lb. per capita consumption of 
1951 to the 7.7-lb. per capita con- 


sumption of 1961 was consumer price 

“I certainly support efforts to ex- 
pand your industry,” he continued 
“I believe in promotion. But I hate 
to see an industry expanded at the 
expense of producers of a commod- 
ity.” 

Mr. Miller spoke of some of the 
changes in the industry which have 
contributed to the price structure of 
today 

The cost of producing a pound of 
turkey has dramatically declined, he 
said, because of lower outputs for 
overhead and labor, because of more 
efficient feeds and feeding methods 
and because of increased efficiency in 
processing and marketing 

What's Ahead ? 

Where does the industry go from 

here to further improve its process- 


ing and marketing functions? Here 
are some of Mr. Miller's observa- 
tions: 

The use of turkey meat in new 


forms has made modest progress, he 
said, but still there is ‘tremendous 
opportunity in this area.” 

He noted that the National Turkey 


Federation has discussed the possi- 
bility of buying turkey meat for 
needy people, “but sad to say, no 


turkey item now being produced is 
acceptable for this program which 
requires large volume purchases on 
a competitive price basis.” 

Mr. Miller suggested that this need 
could be filled with a canned product 
adopting the same principle for tur- 
keys as represented by the canned 
whole chicken. “It would not be prac- 
tical, of course, to can a_ whole 
turkey,” he commented, “but I have 
suggested the possibility of segment- 
ing turkeys in a simple manner and 
combining the cuts in various ways 
so as to come up with a uniform pack 
in terms of meat.” 

In commenting about the possibil- 


for complete 
nutritional 
service 


call or write 


-Hoftman-laff Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemise 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


UN 5-2851. 


| 


ity of buying turkeys for the school 
lunch program, Mr Miller said USDA 
has made purchases in each of the 
last three years and he noted factors 
which favor the possibility of USDA 
buying turkeys for schools again this 
year. 
Inspection Adjustment 

The USDA official related that “the 
turkey industry did not face the tre- 
mendous adjustment that 
quired on the part of the broiler in 


was re- 


dustry, particularly in the South, 
when the mandatory poultry inspec- 
tion program went into effect Jan 


1, 1959. 

“This was true because a large pro- 
portion of the turkeys sold from 
farms was inspected under the vol- 
untary program. Most of the plants 
processing turkeys were tooled up for 
inspection and had experience oper- 
ating under inspection. Turkey grow- 


ers, through the experience of sell- 
ing to plants using the voluntary 
service, had become aware of the 
hazards they faced in marketing 


products which were affected by var- 
ious unwholesome conditions.” 
Breast Blisters 
Mr. Miller talked about some down- 
grading and condemnation difficul- 


ties associated with an unusual inci- 


jence of breast blisters. These breast 


blisters, which must be removed from 
the bird before it can pass inspec- 
tion, contain a serum like the serum 


in the swollen hock 
turkey. 

In addition to producers taking 
precautions to reduce breast blister 
incidence, Mr. Miller said USDA is 
working with processors to develop 


(synovitis) of a 


methods of trimming slaughtered 
birds after chilling. H said thi 
would minimize skin damage resullt- 


ing from removal of breast blisters 

“If the skin 
cass is hot, it is difficult to limit the 
opening to a small area,” he ex- 
plained. “After the product 
the skin area removed can be 
controlled. 

“We feel 


is cut while the car- 


is cooled 


bette 


that as long as there is 
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no possibility for cross contamination, 
the practice of chilling before trim- 
ming will be of considerable economic 
aid to the industry and will also re- 
sult in a more wholesome product. I 
must emphasize that this practice 
can not be adopted where there are 
problems of cross contamination.” 

Concerning the disadvantages of 
west coast turkey producers compet- 
ing for eastern markets, Mr. Miller 
said: “We must keep in mind that 
any product shipped east has to move 
through the area of strongest com 
petition for you— Minnesota and 
Iowa. If you are competing with this 


irea for markets in the northeast- 
ern part of the U.S., you start off 
with the minimum disadvantage of 


the high cost of shipping your prod- 
uct half way across the country.” 


FORTIFIED 


S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE. LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF. 


CHAMPION 


MOBILE 


MILL 


EQUIPMENT 


PROVEN PROFITS AND PERFORMANCE 


This newly-designed One-Diesel-Engine unit reduces power costs 


to fifteen cents or less per ton—INCLUDING FUEL USED ON 


THE ROAD. 


Your opportunity for real profits in 1961 is CHAMPION—the 
most economical of all mobiles. 


Ask for details of Champion’s time payment plan 


OPTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE 


SHELLER 


with 
directly into truck or trailer 


ROLLER MILL 


BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with six 
600-ib 


VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 


high discharge for 


AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger 
TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharae 


auger 
uge bu 


compartments 


all grain being ground. 


Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 


| 
Pp WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 
* : 
amd 
| 
| 2 Mille MIKER 
= a 
= 
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PURE CRUSHED 


TRIPLE SCREENED 
OYSTER SHELL 
> 
W 
(s 
\ 
FOR POULTRY 
\\ OVSTER SWELL PRODUCTS Company 
(4 MOBILE, ALABAMA 
4... 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a 
profit maker every month in every 
year. There's never a slack 
season. 


That's because poultrymen every- 
where depend on PILOT BRAND 
to help them get more eggs with 
stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that 
it pays to stock and promote 
PILOT BRAND, the largest-selling 
eggshell material in the world. 
You can always count on PILOT 
BRAND for quick, easy sales and 
good, steady profits. And we help 
you with consistent, hard-selling 
national advertising in leading 
farm and poultry publications and 
on more than 70 radio stations. 


“Your 
PILOT BRAND 
SHEL 


Al 


ways iw 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 


livestock profits . 


LET LAMKIN’S PACKAGE THEIR SUPERIOR 
QUALITY HIGH PROTEIN BLOCKS FOR YOU! 


Because they have found that better blocks sell better, many leading feed 
companies are today putting their brands on high protein blocks made by 
Lamkin’s. A pioneer manufacturer, Lamkin Brothers makes a range block 
with a reputation for delivering more real livestock nutrition .. . 
i . . for less money . . . less trouble . 
Lamkin’s supply you with high protein blocks containing six balanced 
proteins, plus all the minerals and vitamins known to be needed by sheep, 
goats and cattlhe—packaged in box or paper of your own design. 


PRICED RIGHT! Biocks ON THE MARKET! 


more 
. . less waste. Let 


Your Guerantee 
of Dependable, 
low-Cost 

“) Livestock Nutrition 


blocks. 
LAMKIN : 
Company 
BROTHERS Address. 
Box 494 © Brownwood, Texas Town Seen 


LAMKIN BROTHERS 
BOX 494 * BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 

Please send me complete information and 
prices on your private label high protein 


| 


PFIZER AWARD WINNER—Ronald R. Schaller, 17, Stamford, Conn. (sec- 
ond from left), recently received a four-year scholarship award from Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, sponsor of the annual awards for children of 
company employees. Ronald is the son of Herbert L. Schaller (left), man- 
ager of agricultural public relations for the drug and chemical firm. Con- 
gratulating the award winner are J. J. Thompson, Pfizer vice president and 
general manager of the agricultural division, and J. W. Stuart (right), vice 
president, Pfizer personnel. Ronald and Muriel Anne McKenna, 17, Noank, 
Conn., were selected as Pfizer award winners for 1961 by the National Merit 


Scholarship Corp. of Evanston, Il. 


New Utah Turkey Firm Links Operations 


By Special Correspondent 


OGDEN, UTAH—A new turkey 
processing firm has begun production 
here in an integrated operation that 
brings together the hatching, feed- 
ing, processing and storage of the 
birds. 

The firm is Turkey Processing, Inc., 
which has spent more than half a 
million dollars in modernizing facili- 
ties and replacing equipment at the 
old Lee Brown Co. plant here. 

Majority stockholders are Joseph 
C. Parson, Logan, Utah, and W. S. 


Broderick, Denver, Colo. Mr. Brode- | 


rick is president of the firm and Mr. | 


Parson is vice president and general 
manager. 

They are also majority stockhold- 
ers in three other integrated Utah 
and Idaho firms for the 
The four firms have 
than $3% million in new facilities at 
Ogden and Cache Valley, Utah, and 
at Wilder, Idaho. 


Hatching, Feeding 

Turkeys processed at the Ogden 
plant are hatched at the Big Tom 
Breeder Farm at Wilder and shipped 
to the Big Tom Turkey Farms at 
Hyrum and Smithfield, Utah, where 
they are fed out for market. 

Feed used at the farms is provided 
through another affiliate, the Superi- 
or Feed Co. of Logan. Processed tur- 
keys are stored in the Ogden Quick 
Freezing & Storage Co. plant at the 
processing facility. 

Organization 

Organization of the four firms was 
set up by Frank Graham of Denver, 
Mr. Broderick’s assistant, who previ- 
ously owned Ogden Quick Freezing 
& Storage Co. 

Turkey Processing took over Mr. 
Graham's storage plant plus facili- 
ties the Lee Brown Co. had used. 

Mr. Parson, veteran Cache Valley 
turkey and feed man, joins the firms 
as a major partner. He directs oper- 
ations of all four companies from 
Ogden and Logan offices. 

The Ogden plant will operate from 
June through December and will have 
a capacity of about 1% million tur- 
keys. Only about 1 million birds will 


operation. | 
invested more | 


be processed this year, however, Mr. | 


Parson said. 

The firm will employ about 
persons in the seven-month period 
and 20 on a year-round basis. 


New Technique 

Turkeys are processed by a new 
technique developed for use at the 
Ogden plant. After the birds have 
been cleaned, they are placed in a 
125-ft. long water tank. Water where 
the turkeys enter is 65° F., gradu- 
ating to 32° F. where the birds 
emerge. 

Total freezing time is about 3% 


150 | 


hours as the bird makes the trip 
through the tank. The process re- 
moves heat uniformly, which Mr. 
Parson says improves the quality of 
the processed turkey. 


New Department Head 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. Prof 
Joseph E. Burnside was named act- 
ing chairman of the Southern I- 
linois University department of ani- 
mal industries by the board of trus- 
tees meeting here 

He wili serve in the absence of 
Dr. Alex Reed, who will leave about 
July 1 to work with an SIU team of 
educators assigned to advise the 


South Viet Nam government on its 
normal school program during the 


next two years. 


THE PRICE 
RICHT 


BUCKET 
ELEVATOR 


Get a Ross Bucket Elevator! 
Ross gives you all-bolted, 
heavy gauge steel con- 
struction. Ventilated or 
closed legging. Box Type if 
desired. Hy-Speed cups. 
Rubber belting. Choice of 
drives. Galvanized if re- 
quired. Dust-free opera- 
tion. Made for inside or 
outside use. All sizes. 100 
to 6000 bushels per hour. 
Send for literature. 


“t's Bunt Rigut 
It’s A Ross” 


Automation in Manufacturing 


12 NE 28 St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 

fill Supply, inc. 

| 12.N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. FS 
| Gentlemen: Please send complete information on | 
| Ross Bucket Elevators. | 
| Name 
Firm Mame 
| 
| 

City State 
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‘“! shoot for $30,000 profit 
a year from 500 head’’ 


“And Stilbosol accounts for $3,000 of that profit,” reported 


veteran cattle feeder Harry Marks, Delavan, Minnesota 


“We try to run 500 head of cattle silage without stilbestrol in our ration 
through our yards every year and I feed and they gained an average of 1.45 
for a gross margin of $60 a head. Of — pounds per day. The next year, we fed 


that profit, I figure Stilbosol accounts ‘haylage’ and stilbestrol to our steer 
for 10%, and that’s conservative. calves and they gained an average of | 
1.95 pounds per day. We weigh cattle 4 : 


After seven years, 
Stilbosol continues to 
give feeders an extra 
15% gain on 10% 


less feed. 


“We're feeding heifers now. You can 
buy ’em cheaper and they sell for only 
a little less than steers. We feed our 
heifers to around 950 pounds. With 
Stilbosol, our heifers have gained an 
average of two pounds per day... . and 


that’s from western weight to market Sible for the feeding. He'll feed 200 
weight. That includes about 5% head of cattle three times a day for a - 
shrinkage at both ends. And it usually _ttal of 34 minutes. Alll he has to do is : 
takes about two weeks before they flip five switches. I put a window in | 


the control house because half the fun 

in feeding cattle is to see ‘em eat, 4 
“One year we fed some steer calves on Harry concluded 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) 


every three months on our place so 
we know the gains we’re getting. 


*““My pride and joy is our new feedlot. 


We call it ‘Cattle Castle.” My 12-year- 


old boy, John, is going to be respon- 


recover and start to eat right. 


Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin B12 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANYeA DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


| 
fp. iit 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 25¢ per word; minimam charge 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
Seales, bag closing machines and other anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
good mi feed and elevator equipment tor drive. Address Ad No, 3479, Feed- 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 
City, Mo 

MODEL HA HOUGH LOADER. EQUIPPED 
with LP gas. Very good ondition. Rea- 
sonable. Kem Milling Co., New Brighton, 

SITUATIONS WANTED Minn.; Phone Melrose 3-4411 

v MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 

PRESENTLY EMPLOYED FEED MILL SU- tery rebuilts, Comprete with grinder, 
perintendent desires position with young mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
. wing concern. Thirteen (13) years’ ex- ible. Ilowa Portable Mill Co., Oecelwein, 
I nee in all phases of production. Age lowa. 

umily. W furnish references, Posi 
must hav future. Address Ad No SEWING MACHINES—ALL TYPES CON- 
wedatuffs 60. Wi veyors, swinging units, portables. New and 
istuf Minneapolis 40, Minn Union Spe 
ipolis Complete ret d 
McCullough & Co $205 i 
Kansas City 34, Mo.; SOuth 1-2857 


HELP WANTED JE 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, CENTRAL 


tes feed manufacturer. Opportunity for 
rrowtl with company Inquiries strictly 
confidential Address Ad No. 6953, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


SALESMAN WANTED BY LARGE, WELL- 


ed eastern feed manufacturer for 
\ Must have 
ne exper Ss stric y 
al Addr 6996, Feed 
iffs, Minneapo 
OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY wit ba 
large Midwest grain products firm r 
young man with mechanical engineering 
background to do engineering work and 
serve as assistant superintendent of main- 
tenance department, Excellent opy mnity 
for 1dvancement Salary 
with training and ex} e. Send resu 
of background edu tion ind exper 
ence to Crete Mills, Crete Neb 


CAREER OPPORTt NITIES 


sive salesmen t 8 a na 


pou equipmet! ni nols and souri 
The nen w see} ure Ww ) nd 45 
with I ears sfu xperi 

ence & ng feed f supt s, and 
i » earning 00 » $15,000 
per yea ipportunit for pr tion to 
list iles supervisor (ur Sa 

know of this ad Address Ad No, 6985 
Feedstuf Minneapolis 40, Minn 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


If you have a record of earning more than 
$12,000.00 per year selling feed additives 
feed premixes and livestock and poultry 
health products, and would like to double 
your income, we would like to hear from 
you. The position we have open is in an 
established territory. The potential of this 
territory, however, has only been scratched 
Earned commissions must top $25,000.00 per 
year. This is not a job for a beginner; we 
want a man who can show us proof that 
he can sell. We will examine his record 
carefully. if you think you are the man 
to represent us in this Midwest territory, 
sel! yourself to us, giving complete infor- 
mation in your first correspondence 


Address Ad No. 6999, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HEIL 8x24 DE ATOR COMPLETE, 


100 Century t mill complete 

yvoler, shaker Nel is boiler, mo- 

50 California et mill com- 

I t with cooler boiler Napoleon Al- 
Mills, Napoleon, Ohio 

FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 


irdson scale truck scales ammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
nixers sewing machines elevator legs; 
screw ynveyors isses xers and 
pelle s. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 
JAY MILL. ALL-IN-ONE 
feedn yun ym 1957 *.600, 
ju iw d mo 
s Motors 
| Haban 
1 1 molasses tank 
with heat Mill tely overhauled 
Price $12,500. Phone BA 2-0486 or write 
Pau Meyer R. R 6, East Broadway, 
u y Ill 
rwo ONE TON, 2% TON, 500 LB. HORI- 
zontal mixers; one ton vertical mixer; 
2412 continuous mixer; 700 series Wenger 
molasses mixer; 1,500 and 500 gallon mo 
lasses tanks; 50 H.P. and 30 H.P. Cali- 
fornia pellet mills with coolers; No. 15 
Prater, 3W Jay Bee 40 O B Wise, 24” 
Lixie 5W26 Jay Bee hammer mills; 
blowers; pulleys; many other items. Gen 
eral Mill Equipment Co 2021 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; GR 1-2454. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 


repairing and overhauling 
and Minneapolis 
con- 
sale. 


Specializing in 
Fischbeins, Union Special 
machines. Complete line of machines, 
veyors, parts, thread and oil for 
All repairs guaranteed. 

— 2-4087 


ROBERT E. * 
Ave. Cal. 


620 W. Victoria 


GUARANTEED REBUILT 
PELLET MILLS 


All types of dies and roller shells. 15 years’ 
experience. Al! dies guaranteed |,500 tons. 
Feed & Grain Milling Accessories Co. 
9545 E. Rush Street El Monte, California 
CUmberland 3-6044 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER ANIL 
mixer mills. Champion Portable Mill Co. 
2105 Como Ave. S8.E., Minneapolis 14 
Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 
FOR SALE—FEED PLANT, GOOD TERRI- 

tory, southern Wisconsin. Ample flat and 
| bin storage. Retiring account age. Bent- 
ley Dadmun, Whitewater, Wis. 


WATER POWER 
Two houses 
road. Ill 


possession 


SMALL 
feed business 
m hard-surfaced 
Immediate 
igton, W. Va 


FOR SALE — 
flour mill and 
operty 


PURINA FEED BUSINESS 
nplete plant with stationary 

ns, and portable Champion 
business in rich farming 
Erwin Richter, Rity., Lewis 
Phone 3251 


$20, 000 BU ¥s 


ton 


FOR SALE—FEED PLANT LOCATED IN 
—_ farming area in E. South Da- 

| kot 200,000 bu grai storage Selling 

| complete line. 10,000 tons yearly Now 

operating at profit. Personnel of proven 
ability. Priced to sell. Address Ad No 
72, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED — COMMISSION SALES REPRE- 


sentative in agricultural field. High calibe 
individual or company with good contacts 
eking additional ine Quality dairy 
pharmaceuticals Established house Na 
mal or regional |t Products avail- 
ble under brand name or private label 
Address Ad No. 7009, Feedstuffs, Minne 
40, Minn, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
v 
FOR SALE — BALED SHAVINGS. BUY 
from 1 10,000 bales, delivered or f.o.b 
Juneau “Wis., Carm Grain Co., Juneau, 
Wisconsin 


AUCTION 


The Kensington Supply Co. located 24 miles 
east of Canton, Ohio, on Ohio U.S. 30, is 
quitting business. Real estate with 500 ft. of 
highway frontage, 700 ft. of rail siding, six 
buildings including feed mili and implement 


repair shop, four vacant lots. And all mill 
equipment, tools, new and used implements 
will sell at auction 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, AT 12:30 P.M. EDST 


Sale will include new John Deere impie- 
ments, thousands of JD parts; large line of 
used implements; all mill equipment; 
hammer mill; 75 H.P. motor; two mixers: 
molasses pump; 3,000 gal. tank; corn 
sheller, etc 

For brochure contact Donald H. Stafford, 
Auctioneer & Realtor, Box 25, East Roch- 
ester, Ohio; Phone 894-463). 


ASSISTANT 
TECHNICAL SERVICE 
MANAGER 


Large nationally known midwestern corpora- 
tion has opportunity available on its head- 
quarters staff. Ph.D. preferred. Should have 
knowledge of nutritional needs of farm ani- 
mals. Also of milling, handling and com- 
position of feed ingredients. Experience as 
nutritionist for feed manufacturer or allied 
ndustry also desirable. Able to translate 


research findings to practice. Sales per- 
sonality and genuine liking for technical 
selling. Send complete resume to: F. W. 
Luck, Personnel Manager, Administrative 
Center 

INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 

& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Skokie, Illinois 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS 


|\—Sprout-Waldron burr mill, 25 H.P. 
2—Louisville 6'x30' steam-tube dryers. 
|—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
|—Louisville 4' 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 
8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chalmers interpiane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extraction presses. 
8—Forster hammermilis, 75 and 100 H.P. 
6—Davenport No. 2A Dewatering presses. 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 


pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural! 
steel, etc 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 960A 
Perry Equipment 
Corp. 


1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


Government Surplus 


BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 


Capacity per Maximum 
Diameter ft. of height height 

38 fr. 992 bu. 66 fr. 

55 fr. 2,004 bu. 55 fr. 
Also furnished with 13' x 10' doorways 
for warehouses. Present location— 
Lima, Ohio. Standard steel sections 


erected anywhere at substantial saving. 


MORRISON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Box 1087, Salina Kansas 
Phone Collect: TAylor 7-933! 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


Economist Says Co-ops 
Aren’t Exempt from 
Anti-Trust Legislation 


AMES, IOWA—Recent court deci- 
sions are beginning to outline the 
boundaries for co-op action, reports 
L. B. Fletcher, an economist, in Iowa 
Farm Science, Iowa State University 
monthly publication. 

Legislative measures such as the 
Capper-Volstead Act of 1922, for ex- 
ample, have led some people to as- 
sume that farm co-ops are exempt 
from prosecution for antitrust viola- 
tions. This isn’t so, Mr. Fletcher says. 
Court decisions haven't yet marked 
all of the boundaries for co-ops under 
antitrust legislation. But the emerg- 
ing pattern of judicial decisions is 
showing that legislation has given 
co-ops only a limited exemption from 
antitrust actions. 

Control Restrictions 


Complete control of the production 
and disposal of a product is theore..- 
cally open to cooperatives under pres- 
ent statutes as long as such control 


is acquired by “lawful means of at- 
tracting voluntary membership.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Fletcher 


says, if co-ops with complete or lesser 
control can be punished for ail marxet 
conduct deemed ‘“‘unreasonable,”’ then 
their exemption for monopoly struc- 
ture seems worthless. 

While antitrust actions don't seem 
to be directed against power arising 
solely from large-scale organization, 
he points out, actions by co-ops 
against buyers and competing produc- 
ers that “substantially lessen compe- 
tition” are probably illegal. 

Thus, recent court decisions imply 
that the use of market power by co- 
ops may be restricted to a _ point 
which largely invalidates their “ex- 
emption” for monopoly control over 
supplies and marketings. 

No “Special” Status 
appears that farm operators 
have “special” status in their 
attempts to achieve market powe1 
through cooperatives, Mr. Fletcher 
notes. Marketing cooperatives, there- 
fore, may be forced to confine their 
activities to “usual marketing func- 
tions” and to participate in supply- 
control and price-fixing activities only 
under specific legislative authoriza- 
tion such as federal or state market 
order programs. 

A copy of Mr. Fletcher's orticle on 
the status of farm co-ops—reprint 
FS-917—may be obtained by mail 
from the Publications Distribution 
Room, Morrill Hall, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa. 


Nebraska to Hosi 
SPF Event Aug. 11 


LINCOLN, NEB 
Specific Pathogen Free swine wil! 
be held at the University of Ne- 
braska’s Center for Continuing Ecu 
cation Aug. 11. 

The conference will be designed 
for hog producers who are raising 
SPF stock, county extension agents, 
vocational agriculture teachers and 
other interested persons, according 
to Louis Welch, SPF coordinator at 
the university. 

Purpose of the conference will be 
twofold: To present details of the 
SPF program to interested persons 
and to report new developments to 
those who are already acquainted 
with the program. There already fre 
60 producers of SPF swine in Ne- 
braska, and there is a potential for 
some 300 producers in the program. 

During the conference, members 
of the university staff will discuss 
the SPF swine certification program, 
herd improvement through perform- 
ance testing, parasite control in SPF 
herds, functions of SPF laboratories, 
disease, management and _ nutrition 
problems of SPF swine and new de- 
velopments in swine equipment. 


It 


don't 


A conference on 


There also will be a panel discussion 
by SPF swine producers. 


— | v 
A. S. Lyor 
| mill. Thri 
irea, Terms 
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New Company to 
Distribute ‘Pigloos’ 


WAUKON, IOWA 
pany, Impro, Inc., will distribute 
“Pigloos,”’ along with several other 
products for the livestock industry, 
it was announced this week. The firm 
said that an improved version of Pig- 
loos, isolation systems for raising 
hogs, is now available. 


A new com- 


Heading Impro, Inc., are Robert 
and James Collins, president and vice 
president, respectively. Both are di- 
rectors of Pigloos, Inc., and Collins 


Products, Inc., the companies han- 
dling Impro products 
“A former contract granted ex- 


clusive distribution of Pigloos to Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc.,” the announcement 
said. “Pigloos will now be available 
through Impro, Inc., and its distribu- 
tors and dealers 


“Pigloos were developed by the 
Collins brothers several years ago. 


They are based on the principle of 


isolation. It is known that mammals 
build antibodies which are secreted 
in their milk to protect the young 
until their own systems are able to 
protect them. By isolating each sow 
and litter, we reduce the danger of 


infection from other animals by mi- 
croorganisms against which the sow’s 
antibody protection is not prepared.” 


James Collins said that isolation, 
described as effective with the sow 
and litter, can also be used all the 


way to market and result in “better 
performance.” 

‘We are now able to provide Pig- 
loo systems to fit into a wide variety 
of operations, from litter testing 
through finishing for market, and for 
well as confinement 
said Mr. Collins 

‘We are now able to produce 2,000 
hogs per year in some systems, with 


pasture as 
tems,” 


sys- 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
fon ANIMALS 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED AMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Konsas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 

COB MEAL is available in six 

rinds—from the coorsest to the \ 
inest — for all feed applico- 
tions—roughage, pellets and as U 
a carrier for molasses and feed 

additives. Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 


P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


| 


SVRE HE'S SMALL, GUT HE 
DOES THE WORK OF Two MEN 
WHEN HE HANDLES BULK 
WITH THE WEIGH- BURRG 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scole is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cop. 1000 Ibs 

Order by collect wire today. 


BURROWS 
SEND FOR 


Burrows Equipment Compony CIRCULAR 


Dept. C-7, Evanston, Ill. 


about the same total investment pre- 
viously required for a 1,000-hog-per- 
year operation. 

“A change in the size and shape of 
feeding floors in the confinement sys- 
tem makes it possible to produce 
2,000 or more hogs a year with only 
21 Pigloos.” 

It also was announced that the 
units have been changed to insulated 
double-wall construction and _ that 
improvements in roof construction 
and other areas have been made. 

Impro, Inc., also announced plans 
to distribute pig and calf injectibles 
under a process (patent applied for) 
assigned to Impro by Collins Prod- 
ucts, Inc. These injectibles contain 
antibodies to fight pig and calf dis- 
eases. They will be available through 
veterinarians. 


lst Hatch Completed 
At AVI Subsidiary 


WALDRON, ARK.—Scott County 
Hatchery, Inc., a subsidiary of Ar- 
kansas Valley Industries, has hatched 
its first chicks in a new hatchery 
just recently completed here. 

Paul P. Paladino, general manager 
of hatcheries for AVI, said the hatch- 
ery would produce 91,600 chicks a 
week for three weeks and then would 
increase its production to 137,400 a 
week 

The production of 137,400 chicks a 
week is half capacity for the hatch- 
ery, Mr. Paladino said, and the fig- 
ure will be doubled in December, 
when _ additional incubators and 
hatchers will be installed 

AVI has contracts for 50,000 hens 
laying eggs for Scott County Hatch- 
ery now, and that figure will in- 
creased to 92,000 within the next 
three weeks, it was indicated. 

Feed for the laying hens and for 
broilers hatched at Scott County 


be 


Hatchery is milled at Waldron by 
AVI’'s Scott County Milling Co. All 
chicks hatched at Waldron will be 


placed with contract growers in the 
Scott County area, Mr. Paladino said 

The new Waldron hatchery was 
built by Scott County with part of 
the proceeds from a $500,000 indus- 
trial development bond issue ap- 
proved by Scott County residents in 
November, 1960. The rest of the bond 
issue receipts will be used for con- 
struction of a poultry processing 
plant. Rentals paid on the hatchery 
and processing plant by AVI are 
scheduled to retire the bond issue in 
20 years. 


Travel Plans for 
Poultry Congress Set 


KANSAS CITY—In celebrating its 


Diamond Anniversary, the World's 
Poultry Science Assn. will hold its 
12th congress in Sydney, Australia 


in August, 1962 

Site of the quadrennial meeting 
will be the Sydney Showground, 71 
acres of buildings and grounds near 
the heart of Sydney. 

Plans have been formulated hy all 
major poultry organizations in the 
U.S. and Canada. The International 
Travel Service, Inc., Chicago, has 
been appointed by the U.S. and Ca- 
nadian poultry industries to operate 
tours and coordinate travel arrange- 
ments for congress participants from 
both countries. 

Tour programs have been prepared 
to include all major points of inter- 
est that might be visited by congress 
participants en route between North 
America and the Australian conti- 
nent. 

A total of 16 round trip programs 
are offered, ranging from direct air 
flights to Australia, to “around the 
world” tours. Both air and steamship 
programs are offered. In addition, 
independent itineraries will be pre- 
pared for those not interested in the 
group tours. 

A complete brochure giving full 
details of the tours may be obtained 
by writing to International Travel 
Service, Inc., 119 South State St., 
Chicago 3. 


FEEDSTUFFS, July 1, 


ORGANIZATION MEETING—A formal organization meeting of the allied 
associates of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. took place recently, with 
the following committee members in attendance. From left to right are: 


Kenneth G. Sanderude, Wenger 


Mixer Mfg., Kansas City; Wiley Akins, 


Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago, chairman; Frank Meyers, St. Regis Paper 


Co., Kansas City; and J. 


Paul Smith, J. Paul Smith Co., Ft. Worth. Other 


committee members not in the picture are: Rudy Eschenheimer, Rudy Eschen- 
heimer Co., Chillicothe, Mo.; William Kahle, Merck & Co., Kansas City, and 
R. A. McFadden, National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., Kansas City. 
The committee was appointed by W. L. Alley, president of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., following approval by the directors of such a committee 
at the last annual meeting of the association. The objectives of the committee 
are (1) to aid Midwest in serving its members, (2) advise directors on matters 
within the area of the allied associates, and (3) coordinate activities at Mid- 
west association functions. The chairman of the allied associates committee 
will be a member of the board of directors of Midwest. 


Nebraska Boiler Plans 
New Factory, Offices 


LINCOLN, NEB Plans for the 
construction of a new modern factory 
and offices for the Nebraska Boiler 


Co. here were announced recently by 
W. F. Harder, president of the com- 
pany which supplies the feed industry 
with many boilers 
The new $1 million 
sisting of a 75.000 sq 


facilities, con- 
ft. factory and 
a separate 4,000 sq. ft. office buildin 

will be built on a 10-acre tract near 
Union Airport. Construction will start 


early in July and the plant is to be 
in production by late in the year. 

“The new plant will be able to 
process more than $5 million in boil- 
ers annually and will employ approxi- 
mately 150 skilled employees,” Mr. 
Harder said. The present plant, which 
started more than 30 years ago as a 
small repair shop, employs about 40 
people. 

With facilities in the new plant, 
Nebraska Boiler will be able to build 
all of its boiler-burner components 
with the exception of special elec- 
tronic equipment and special controls. 


feed ingredients 
handy reference 
The table 


and amino acid content 


includes data 


The large size table 
price of $1.00 per copy. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Reader Service Department 


Please send 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


Wall Chart Available .. . 


196] FEEDSTUFFS 
ANALYSIS TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


The 1961 Feedstuffs Analysis Table, showing the analysis of more than 80 


is available in a large size for posting on the wall for 


on protein 


of ingredients used in feed formulation. 


is 20 by 29 inches. It is available at a 


Analysis Table for which payment at 


fat, fiber, mineral, energy, vitamin 


| 

| 

P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. | 

| 

copylies) of the large size 
$1.00 per copy is enclosed. | 
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with patented 

hinged louvers for 
automatic air flow 
control 


SPROUT WALDRON 


COOL AIRE 
COMPACT EFFICIENT 

v7 SPACE SAVING Vv EASY TO INSTALL 

Write for Bulletin 105-A 


S One unit in America’s most complete 


line of feed milling equipment 


Wad SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SINCE 1866 


Firms Consent to FTC 
Order, Officials Report 


WASHINGTON — “Smith Grain 
Co., Inc., Limestone, Tenn., and an 
affiliated company, Alexander-Smith, 
Inc., Tampa, Fla., have consented to 
an order forbidding them to receive 
unlawful brokerage on purchases,” 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
announced. 

Joined in the order is Heard-Kinard 
Sales Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., which 
was formerly named and was cited in 
the FTC’s complaint of Oct. 29, 1959, 
as Heard-Kinard-Smith, Inc., accord- 
ing to FTC officials. 

“The order also is binding upon 
William F. and James J. Smith,” FTC 
said. “Both are officers of Smith 
Grain, and the former also is an 
Alexander-Smith official.” 

(R. K. (Bob) Alexander announced 
in Feedstuffs, June 17, that the Flor- 
ida secretary of state had approved a 
request to change the name of his 
firm to Alexander & Co., Inc. The 


LIKE HAVING A SALT AND TRACE MINERAL LABORATORY 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD! 


When you deal with Morton Salt Company, your ques- 
tions about salt and trace mineral nutrition will be 
answered quickly and correctly—by specialists with 
a background of more than 30 years experien¢e in 
studying and evaluating salt and trace mineral re- 
quirements for formula feeds. 

Morton's continuous study and testing program, 
combined with rigid quality controls, also assures 
you mixing salts that give optimum results in your 
feeds. As a Morton customer, you know the best in 
scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern 
production methods are always working for you. 

In addition to technical help on salt and trace min- 
erals for formula feeds, Morton offers a complete line 


of Mixing Salts —Multi-Purpose, Swine and Poultry 
Mixing. And Morton Mixing Salts are available any- 
where in the country. For more information, ask pb nd 
Morton representative, or write: 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. F-71, 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. . 


CHECK ARTIST SWINDLES 
TURKEY PEOPLE 


A bad check artist continues to 
swindle turkey industry people al- 
though several warnings have been 
issued on the man, according to M. C. 
Small, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation. 

Mr. Small gives the following in- 
formation on the man and his usual 
approach: 

“He usually goes by the name of 
Robert Gohs, Joyce Enterprises, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, but uses several aliases 
and addresses. He is a pleasant man, 
heavy set, about 30 to 35 years of 
age, and seems to know everybody 
in the turkey business. He uses the 
line that he needs ‘a few birds to 
tide me over the week end’ and makes 
a tentative deal to buy a large num- 
ber at a later date. To allay suspicion, 
he will argue over the price although 
he usually will ‘pay’ a premium price 
for the birds he agrees to ‘buy.’ He 
usually gives a check on the Cincin- 
nati National Bank—and has forged 
credentials from the bank as well as 
other identification. He has been op- 
erating over a rather wide area pri- 
marily in the northeastern and cen- 
tral states.” 

Mr. Small advises, “If this man 
should approach you with an offer to 
buy turkeys or any other sort of 
business dealing, contact your local 
sheriff or police department and have 
him apprehended. Instruct your law 
enforcement officers to contact 
Sheriff Dan Tehan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Gohs is out on bond pending an 
appeal of a case of bad check writ- 
ing.” 


firm previously operated as Alexan- 
der-Smith & Co., Inc., Mr. Alexander 
is president of the new firm.) 

“The complaint was dismissed as 
to William F. Smith, president of 
Heard-Kinard-Smith, Inc. (now 
known as Heard-Kinard Sales Co., 
Inc.),” according to FTC. “On Aug. 
22, 1959, he resigned from the corpo- 
ration, and all of its stock held by 
him and James J. Smith was trans- 
ferred to the corporation. 

“All the respondents and the FTC's 
Bureau of Litigation agreed to the 
order. It was accepted in an initial 
decision by Walter R. Johnson, hear- 
ing examiner, which the commission 
adopted. 

“Smith Grain is a wholesale dis- 
tributor of grain, animal feed ingredi- 
ents, citrus fruit, sugar, phosphate 
and other commodities. The other 
two concerns are brokers dealing pri- 
marily in sales of grain and animal 
feed ingredients.” 

The complaint alleged that Smith 
Grain made numerous purchases 
through the two brokerage firms and 
that in these transactions the latter 
received brokerage fees from the sup- 
pliers although they were either act- 
ing for the buyer or were subject to 
the control of the buyer or the two 
individuals. At least a part of these 
brokerage fees allegedly went to the 
two men in the form of salaries or 
stock dividends. These practices vio- 
late Section 2(c) of the amended 
Clayton Act, the complaint charged. 

It alleged that Smith Grain and 
the two officers further violated the 
statute by receiving price reductions 
(such as “trade discounts”) in lieu of 
brokerage on purchases of citrus fruit 
juices and other products for their 
own account for resale. 

Respondents’ agreement to discon- 
tinue the challenged activities is for 
settlement purposes only and does 
not constitute an admission that they 
have violated the law, FTC pointed 
out. 
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NEW DIAGNOSTIC LAB—Chas. 


Pfizer & Co., 


POULTRY 
DIAGNOSTIC 
LABORATORY 


Inc., New York, recently 


opened this new poultry diagnostic laboratory near Forest, Miss. Diagnostic 
services, which include autopsy, diagnosis, conferences and recommendations 
for disease treatment and prevention, are offered free of charge by the facility, 
headed by Dr. Raymnod Fields, poultry pathologist and laboratory director. 


Pfizer Opens New 
Poultry Diagnostic Lab 


FOREST, MISS.—A new poultry 
diagnostic laboratory was dedicated 
here by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., in 
support of Mississippi's expanding 
broiler and egg industries. 

Several hundred visitors from For- 
est and surrounding counties, in- 
cluding scientists and state govern- 
ment leaders, attended an afternoon 
open house at the all-brick and stone 
laboratory for a tour of 3,600 sq. ft. 
of diagnostic equipment and facili- 
ties. The new one-floor structure is 
located just off U.S. Highway 80, less 
than a mile west of Forest. 

At a morning open house program, 
agricultural division representatives 
from Pfizer’s new international head- 
quarters in New York City dedicated 
the work of the new laboratory to 
“the prompt and accurate diagnosis 
of poultry disease problems that in 
past years have cut sharply into prof- 
its of Mississippi poultrymen.” 

Hugh O. Dermody, assistant gen- 
eral manager of Pfizer’s agricultural 
division, told more than 250 guests at 
the morning program of his com- 
pany’s decision to locate its labora- 


tory in Scott County, “the heart of 
Mississippi’s bustling broiler indus- 
try.” It was his hope and that of his 
associates that such a facility under 
the direction of an experienced veteri- 
nary pathologist, Dr. Raymond Fields, 
would make a sizeable contribution 
to reducing Mississippi's share of the 
$160 million lost annually through 
poultry disease. 

Visitors to the new Pfizer facility 
had an inside look at the diagnostic 
and working laboratory area. Here, 
the actual posting of birds, and ex- 
amination for disease identification 
will be done by Dr. Fields, assisted 
by trained technicians. Dr. Fields 
told separate groups that Mississippi 
poultrymen have a standing invita- 
tion to bring their birds in for bac- 
terial and viral diagnosis. 

Dr. Fields directed the State Diag- 
nostic Laboratory at Alexandria, La., 
for two years prior to joining Pfizer 
this spring. 

Attending the laboratory open 
house and lunch on the laboratory 
site were members of Forest's indus- 
tries, Forest Chamber of Commerce 
representatives, area poultry produc- 
ers, feed dealers, feed manufacturers, 
state government officials, and agri- 
cultural staff members from Missis- 
sippi State University. 


MIDWEST 


(Continued from page 1) 


marketing of the livestock and live- 
stock products. 

@ “There is a tendency away from 
programs which underwrite or guar- 
antee the farmer fixed prices for, or 
income from, the livestock under con- 
tract.” 

The report 
feed financing as 
contract programs. 

The trends Dr. Phillips defines 
are indicated by changes which have 
occurred and have been observed by 
26 feed concerns who had a total 
of 120 different financing and con- 
tract programs in operation between 
themselves and livestock farmers in 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 


conventional] 
as so-called 


covered 
well 


New Programs 

Now, how about new, experimental 
programs under consideration? In 
what directions are ordinary financ- 
ing and contract programs of the 
Midwest likely to go in the future? 

Dr. Phillips observes that it is sig- 
nificant that feed manufacturers are 
moving cautiously on their new pro- 
grams, giving them careful 
and trial before making major ef- 
forts to put them into operation. 
“Even some of the programs which 
already have been taken through the 
experimental 


should develop a greater demand for 
them or a more opportune time to 
put them into practice,” he says. 


Future Possibilities 

In more specific terms, here’s what 
Dr. Phillips says he found midwest- 
ern feed men are thinking about in 
the way of new approaches to ar- 
rangements with feeders: 

HOGS AND BEEF CATTLE—“The 
major additional kinds of hog and 
cattle programs under consideration 


study | 


stages apparently are | 
being held in abeyance until there 


would involve an arrangement be- 
tween the feed manufacturer and a 
meat packing company for a com- 
pletely integrated marketing pro- 
gram as well as the feeding program. 
Most of these would parallel the ar- 
rangements between feed manufac- 
turers and broiler processors common 
in the commercial broiler production 
areas. 

“Although the farmer would re- 
ceive a premium for high feed con- 
versions and for high quality live- 
stock under some of these programs, 
none would guarantee him a fixed 
price or income. Most of them would 
provide farmers under the program 
with some sort of arrangement for 
obtaining approved parent stock or 
feeders, however. 

“Detailed arrangements for the 
marketing of the hogs or cattle and 
for the supply of feeders vary among 
the different programs under study.” 

DAIRY—“The dairy programs un- 
der study would offer more complete 
financing and management services 
to commercial dairy farmers with 
reliable milk outlets. Financing would 
extend to production equipment and 
supplies, as well as to the feed. One 
of the experimental programs men- 
tioned furnishes the feed and extends 
financing through a cow pool which 
is operated jointly by several dairy 
producers.” 

TURKEYS—‘The new or experi- 
mental contract programs for tur- 
keys 
contacted represent 
ward completely integrated opera- 
tions, including the source of the 
birds, the feed and the marketing 
of poults. These turkey programs are 
like many of the broiler contract 
programs in the South in that the 
producer, once he decides to enter 
the program, does not have to make 
decisions regarding the supply of 
birds or the marketing of the poults 
These are arranged under the pro- 
gram. 


movement to- 


mentioned by manufacturers | 


“But the fully integrated turkey 
programs in the Midwest are differ- 
ent from many of the southern broil- 


er programs in one key respect 
they do not give the producer an 
assured price for his birds irrespec- 
tive of the market price.’ 


EGGS—‘‘Like the programs for 
other livestock, the egg programs un 
der study by feed manufacturers Vis- 
ited represent further toward 
complete integration through furnish- 
ing the pullets to marketing the eggs 
Most of these would operate through 
feed dealers who also have hatcheries 
and through separate egg marketing 
agencies, comparable to most of the 
fully integrated egg programs under 
which 176,500 tons of poultry feeds 
were sold in Iowa and the five border- 

ig states in 1959. A few of the man- 
ufacturers are considering their own 
egg handling plants, however. 


trends 


‘But like the existing egg pro- 
grams in the Midwest, those pro- 
grams under study by the feed man- 


would base the 
producer receives for his 
1 current market price (in eithet 
the local or a central market). They 
would not guarantee the producer 
a definite egg price 

“One experimental program report- 
ed represents an unde! 
this program the producer would re- 
ceive a price for eggs based on 
his cost of production.’ 


ufacturers price the 


eggs on 


exception; 


Conditions for Contracting 

Dr. Phillips recognizes in his r 
search report that the feed indus- 
try represents important integration 
innovators, but he indic: that the 
role of the industry in the contract 
farming phase of integration is not 
in automatic function; it depends on 
a number of factors 

He says three conditions must ex- 
ist to cause development and expan- 
sion of contract farming. These are: 
(1) Basie efficiency and competitive 
advantage over uncoordinated produc- 
tion and marketing, (2) innovating 
firms who profit incentive in 
offering contracts and (3) acceptance 
of the contracts by the segment to 
which they are offered 

Two-Phase Study 

Dr. Phillips’ report comes from a 
study which was organized into two 
phases. The objective of the first 
phase was to obtain detailed infor- 
mation on the financing and contract 
programs being used by the feed in- 
dustry in Iowa and _ surrounding 
The objective of the second 
phase, for which research is current- 
ly under way and is scheduled to be 
reported later, is to measure the ad- 


ites 


see a 


states 


vantage, if any, to feed manufac- 
turers and dealers of alternative 
kinds of contract programs with a 


view to projecting the direction and 
extent of developments in contract 
ing by the feed industry in the 
future. 

In addiition to what has already 
been said in review of the first phase 
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of Dr. Phillips’ study, it was found 
that all but three of the 120 differ- 
ent financing and contract programs 
studied required the farmer to sign a 
feeder contract or agreement. Even 


| so, the programs varied greatly in 


the requirements, supervision and 


| control of the farmer's livestock en- 


terprise. 
Financing 

Of the 56 informal financing agree- 
ments, 20 provided little more than 
feed financing through the production 
*ycle. Thirty-six provided for super- 
vision of the farmer’s livestock en- 
terprise, but not for specific stand- 
ards and controls. 

All 46 of the formalized contractu- 
al programs provided for minimum 
production standards and control as 
supervision of the feeding 
program. Nineteen of them provided 
an integrated source of livestock sup- 
ply and/or marketing program. 

Only 18 of the 120 programs were 


well as 


integrated to the extent that the 
farmer's risks were shared by the 
feed manufacturer or dealer. And 


most of these were “partnership” ar- 
rangements in livestock production 
and not programs which assure the 
farmer a definite price for, or income 
from, his livestock. 

Increases in sales in 1959 over 1958 
were found for most of the kinds of 
programs and types of livestock stu- 
died. Increases were greater for tur- 
key and poultry programs than for 
the hog and cattle programs. 

Dr. Phillips qualifies these findings 
by saying, “This two-year period is 
short for establishing reliable 
trends however. Furthermore, farm 
incomes were down in 1959 as com- 
pared with 1958, so that the farmer’s 
need for financing by the feed indus- 
try may have been greater.” 

Sales Represented 

Dr. Phillips reports that the financ- 
ing and contract programs of the 26 
feed manufacturers accounted for an 
estimated 18.6% of total sales of hog, 
beef and poultry feeds in the six- 
state area in 1959. Of the 18.6% to- 
tal, informal financial agreements 
made up 5.2%, the formalized con- 
tractual programs made up 10.7% 
and the integrated risk-sharing pro- 
grams made up 2.7% of total feed 
sales in 1959. 

By type of livestock, the 120 pro- 
grams represented nearly 13% of the 
industry sales of hog feeds, nearly 
10% of the industry sales of beef 
feeds and about 28.5% of the turkey 
and chicken feeds sold in Iowa and 
surrounding states. 

Dr. Phillips’ analysis, “Feed Indus- 
try Financing and Contract Programs 
in Iowa and Surrounding States,” is 
designated as Special Report No. 28 
by Iowa State University. 

Theda Ballantyne, research assist- 
ant, conducted most of the fieldwork 
for the study and assisted materially 
in summarizing the information and 
preparing the report. 


too 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued 


rom page 2) 


tion. “This is a field that has been very stable and a service that many con- 
sumers desire and are willing to pay for,” he says. 

Integrators, he believes, prefer to go to new areas or new people in exist- 
ing areas and, with careful supervision, they can do a good job for consider- 
abdly less than most established poultrymen would consider adequate. 


Mr. Eiler says he hopes he hasn’ 


ovservations, but that’s the way he 


offended any feed people with these 


sees it. His comment about feed com- 


panies using profits from sales to independents to “take over your markets 
if they can” sort of matches the comment often made by feed men about 
growers they have financed to success turning around and building their 


own feed mills. 


v 


AN EXECUTIVE of a farm supply cooperative says he feels that the 
next major move of some farm supply co-ops will be in end product mar- 
keting. He looks for some organizations to get into or to expand operations 


in the field of end product 


processing and marketing. This would include 


poultry and egg processing, meat packing, etc. Of course, some cooperatives 
which may have started primarily in the supply field already are quite 


involved in end product 


marketing, but 


this executive feels that at least 


some farm supply cooperatives will eventually get into processing and mar- 


keting on a large scale. 


= 
= 
ii 
| 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair trer 
supply rdequate 17 lel ira i, 
Vitamir \ 
Chicago: lbemand fa 


firm to $1 


oft upp ple pro 
0. ts vita 

Worth | “i for dehydrated 
sur t 1 ete ly supply 
sacked det lrated 17 100, - 

truc ra unchanged; 
sur 4-in. gr l, No. 1 $42, truck, 
unc 

denver: lremand fair trend steady; sup- 
ply amp dehydrated $42, unchanged 

Seattle: Demand fair trend aesy; sup- 
ply ample suncured, 1 protein $38, Se 
attle unchanged (new crop) 


\ nits $67, Seattle 


v crop) 

"Portland: smand fair for suncured and 
good for 1 irated trend unchanged 
supply adequate 15 t ired $41 20 
lehydrated ellet meal 

Kansas City: Demand trend steady; 
supply adequat 1 irated alfalfa 
100,000 pelle $38 reground 
$39a@41; 18 dehydrated ilfalfa 5,000 
A pellets § “ai reg ind ts $1644: 
0 dehy ited al 1 A pellets 
$i7@48, reground pt ts $48049, un 
changed 

Buffalo: Demand r t ; trend 
steady - » lower supply idequate $55.10 
sacked off $1 

Minneapolis and good 
tiful: price steady; 17 0 
unit tamin A reground pellets riled 
reground $45 

St. Louis: nd end sup 
ply amy ira t n, 100 
units 4 pellet $i un 
changed 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend idy to 
higher supply ample lehydrated 17 
protein, guaranteed 106 units nA 

‘ reground pellets $44.6 un 


changed 

Los Angeles: Demand for dehydrated 
limited, suncurec node trend steady 
eupply adequate lehydrated 17 
protein, 100,000 A $50@51; dehydrated pe 
let meal, 17 protein, 1 A $ H 
suncured meal, 15 protein $42@43; sun 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $44@45; all 
unchanged 

Boston: Demand and supp steady; trend 
steady 17 pellets $51; sun 


dehydrated 
cured 13% $45, both unchanged 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
Chicago: Slight imp ement in demand 
trend firm to a¢ higher supply ample 
bleachable fancy tallow $¢ ewt yellow 
grease $5 ewt tank truck or carlots 
Demand lull trend barely 
steady supply juate yellow gree 


Ib lown prime tallow 6\4¢ 


down 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend down; bleachable fan 6%¢ Ib 
yellow grease It t 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady 
supply moderate prime tallow tank cars 
fe ib lrums 7%¢ Ib fo.b. north Texas 
packing plants with returnable lrum 


down \¢ 
Los Angeles: lhemand limited 


er: supp mited; 6\4¢ Ib lowr 

st. L I 1 good na firme 
supply ample ellow grease 5%¢ Ib.. deliv 
ered tar ar oer trucks, unchanged 

Mesten: Demand trend ¢ sup 
ply ample ta rw 6 t unchanged; yel 
low gr it wn 

st. : Den 1 good ipp! iple 
trend firm price | to Ib 
f.o.b producer I nt 

Atlanta: Demand and supply good; trend 
stead 6e I f.o.b Alabama and Georgia 
producir 

BARLEY FRED 

itimore: Demand ilet trend firn 
supp $44 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
etendy ed 

San Francisco: nd f supply am 
ple trend tead rolled $ round $f 
beth unchanged 

Denver [remand f trend stead surT 
{ ed. $ unchanged 

seattle fair trend firn 
tru 

Lee Angeles lv nd fair trend firmer 

ippiy wt ip é 

Boston nd yw; trend steady; suy 
ply sdequate $45 unchanged 

BLOOD MEAL 

Chicago: Demand quiet trend stead 
supply f gO protein $130, « ed 

San Franci Demand and fair 
trend $ unit of ar 

Low Demand fair trend stead 
supply $5.50 a unit of ammon 

1, unchanged 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Chieage: Temand 1 lerate trend wun 
changed fair; $9 

Ft. Worth: Lemand fair trend stead 
supp ifficient domest $1 sacked 
fo Ft. Wort inchanged 

ati: | 1 t 1 atead 
y ample $95, sa ed, Cincinnat ur 
ch ed 

San >: Ix nd good ipply an 
ple trend tea $ inchanged 

Los Angel: Demand i: trend steady 

! my 1 $80 0 ton lots 
hanged 
mand nd ipply steady; trend 


unchanged 


Demand vl trend stetady 
supply fair; $105, sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo, un 
changed 

Seattle; Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest from 
Feedstuffs 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 


available 
and are not 


quotations 
correspondents 
prices represent 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have ec- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


ply good car Seattle, sacked, 


unchanged 
Denver: 
ipply imple; 


light; trend st 

slivered 
GRAINS 

trend 


mand eady; 


$103 
BREWERS 
Boston: 


DRIED 


Demand good; firm; sup 


tre md higher; 


Demand slow; a higher; 


Worth: r 
protein $52.50, sacked, 


sufficient; 26 


easier, off 


$34.50 


trend 
protein 


Demand slow; 
supply fair; 26% 


Demand good; trend steady; 
$50, unchanged 
Demand fa supply am 
$51, sacked, unchanged 
trend steady 
protein 36.50, up 50¢ 
supply fair; trend 
$46.50, Boston, 


Le os Angeles: 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
imnati: 9@10¢ Ilb., sacked, unchanged 
- Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
9%@i10¢ carlots, sacked 
ton lots; 11%¢ iIb., than 


less 
ton lots. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend 
ply ample 9% Wilde ib., car 
1% Ib., Le.l 

Milwaukee: Lemand fair trend steady; 

ipply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 


steady; sup- 


lots, sacked; 


supply good; 
hang 
steady; 


sacked, 


Franc o: Demand fair 
trend ste ib., sacked, un 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow: trend 


if ent 11 ¢ lb ton lots, 


need 

Angeles: lLiemand good trend steady; 

mited lie b » ton lo sacked 

1 ton lot ed 12¢ b 
ton lots, sacked uncha 

Bosto: 

t uncha 


buffalo: b 


trend steady; 


CARBONATE 


De mand slow 
$12 ecwt., 


ipp iT 
seattle: 
ply imiple 


sup 


CALCIUM 
Ft. Worth: 


Demand normal; trend steady; 
ent $i @5 f.o.b north 


trend steady; 
grind plain 190 Ib. b 
bulk in 
premium 
polis: Fine grind 50 Ib 
$13; bulk, 
opper $11; coarse grind $1 
vered Minneapolis 


Minne 


. ed mea $10 9 on cars, sacked; 
inchanged 
Denver d and trend 
$ carload unchat 
Senttle: Demand and trend st 
rod $14, ex-w 


irehouse, sa 


MEAL 

supply am- 

hanged 

trend 
un- 


COCONUT 

San Francisco: [remand fair 
ple trend steady) solvent $52, une 
Los Angeles: [ieman moderate 


upply ample 


cake $65 
nged 

Portland: Demand slow trend steady; 
sup 


car Se- 


senttle Demand fair t 
tieht 7 


solvent 
ed uncl 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


end firm 


ht. Werth: Demand upply unobtain- 

e for nearby position; tank car, West 

Coast produetion, nominal $4.41 cwt dried 

t nomina $151.60, unchanged 

Los Angeles: ID good; trend steady; 
ipply mited: ¢ unchanged. 

Boston: Lemar trend steady; sup- 


i sate: $45 


hanged 

good; trend steady; sup- 
West Coast, unchanged. 
AND MEAL 
bulk 


Demand 
GLUTEN FEED 
itions for all cities are 
sacked basis $6 more) 
Miinneapolis: Feed $39.70, meal $78 70. 
Atlanta: Feed $43.19, meal $82.1 

Birmingham: Feed $40.90, meal 379. 90, 


Denver: 
p imple 
CORN 
(All quot 


basia, 


Boston: Feed $44.60, meal $83.60 
Chicage: Feed $33 

Cleveland: Feed $41 $80 

i $82.30 

Ft. meal $80.80 
Indianapolis: Feed $38.25, meal $77.2 
Kansas City: Feed $33 meal $72 
Louisville: Feed $39.55, meal $78.55 
New York: Feed $44.20, meal $8 0 
New Orleans: Feed $43, meal $82 
Norfolk: Feed $43.60, meal $82.60 
Philadelphia: Feed $43.80, meal $52.80 


St. Louis: Feed » Meal $72 
CORN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 


supply adequate; $42, unchanged 
Seattle: | ind good; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $54 ear, unchanged 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm 
ply light Memphis basis, hydraulic $62 

Los Angeles: Lemand moderate 
steady; supply adequate; $60, unchang 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend stea 
supply adequate; $68.50, up 40¢. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady on meal, higher on hulls; supply 
idequate on meal, searce on hulls; 41 

i process $56@57, f.o.b. mills Ft. Worth, 
unchanged; pellets $2 additional; hulls $17 

18, up $1 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady 


supply light prime 41 

ess $62, unchanged. 
San Francisco: Lremand fair I 

ple trend firm; 41% $64.20 44 $658.20 
th down $3 
st. Louis: 


protein, old pro 


trer firr 
process $62, 


Demand slow; 


ipply limited 41° solvent 
Memphis basis, $1 higher 
westuae: Demand slow; trend mixed 
y adequate; 41 solvent $69.204@ 74 
yumsas City: Lhemand slow; trend stead 
ipply adequate; 4 solvent process $41.80 
hanged; 41 old process 
i 
‘Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 
er: supply poor; $83.30, sacked, Boston 


up $1.0 

Atlanta: Demand and supply good; trend 
teady 41 $61.50 Mississipp!, $51@58 
exas producing mills 

Denver: lLemand fair; trend stead I 

mple; $60.50, down $1 

Seattle: Demand fair; tre sup 

ply imple 41 expeller ear 


Seattle unchanged 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 

New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
eans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18 
ninimum calcium 31 maximum calciun 
M4 maximum fluorine .18 guaranteed 
uniform analysis carload $41.2 sacked 
19 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
oad $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags 

k $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla 
: Minimum phosphorus 14 
ninimum calcium 28 maximum fluorine 
14 52, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. mult 
bulk 
: Minimum phosphorus 18 
nimum calcium 33%, maximum 36° 
iximum fluorine .18 $66 (or $3.67 per 
mit of FP), f.o.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi 
bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18° 
ninimum ¢ ium 32%, maximum calcium 
' maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than 
10 tons $10 more, bag i or bulk 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19° min 
mum caicium maximum calc tum 5 

iximum fluorine .19 $69.35 _net t f.o.t 
Houston, 160 lb. multiwall bag $66.35 bulk 


($3.6 per unit of P) 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
. ton lots $72.50, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
inchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: trend manty: 
supply sufficient minimum 18% - 
phorus, maximum 31% calcium 
18% fluorine $76.65, sacked, unchanged 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $88.80 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. produc 
tion points, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


$81.50, 
Demand 


supply adequate; 
Los Angeles: 


sacked, unchanged 
slow trend steady 


supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus $95.10, 
sacked 

Trenton, Mich.: 3, bulk, box 
car pp ear in less than 
irload lots 21 bulk, boxcar 
hopper car; $97.6§ in carloads or 
ruck loads; $107. bagged, less than car 


mad; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight equal- 


zed with nearest producing point 
Chicage: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18, phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
18%% phosphate $81 and 21 2; 
lesser quantities, 18% % phosphate $91 and 
1% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn 


Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 


granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
earload basis bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.99; Washington, 
Oregon, Montana and Idaho, "$107.15; bulk 
carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 


tons, $10 more. 


phosphorus 
$81, f.o.b 
; freight 
car 


Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags 
equalized with nearest producing point, 


load basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20° maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine 12% ear 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked, in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $73 50, f.o.b. Texas 
City. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $82.93, f.o.b. Buf 
falo, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $88.50, carload, unchanged 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup 


ply limited; $91, sacked, 


unchanged 


DIST 


ex-dock, Seattle, 


LERS DRIED GRAIL 


s 


San Francis Demand fair; supply am 
ple; trend steady; solubles §79, sacked 
unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply poor; $68 Boston, un 
changed 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply tight $64.25, up $11.25 

Bost« Demand active; trend firm; sup 
ply tight; Canadian $67@68, up $4@5 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend uncertain 

»; bourbon grains $53, sacked 
: f.o.b Louisville, for dark 
x with ght grains $1@2 less; solu 
ble 7 however with no anticipated pro 
duction by whisky distilleries in July and 


may flare 


De mand good 


Seattle: trend firm; 
ivailable $71, delivered truck lots, sacked 
unchanged. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend stead) 
supply adequate $47.58 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair 
trend steady; $44, off $1.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend firm 
er; supply adequate; $47.10, July, up $1.90 

trend steady; sup 
sacked unchanged 
trend steady; suy 


3.50, sacked, delivered 

Denver: Demand light trend steady 
supply searce; $60, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy sup 
ply mple; $48, delivered carlots, sacked 
down $1 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply adequate; $10.60 ecwt., unchanged 

Chicago: Lemand slow id firm 
ply ample edium acid 210.25 
sweet ream $9.75@10.25 both sacked 

San Puanateest Demand fair; supply am 
ple trend steady; 13%¢ Ib., sacked, un 
hanged 

Los Angeles: Lemand fair; trend steady 
upply light; 134% @14¢ Ib, sacked, un 


supply steady; trend 


hanged 


Boston: Demand and 
teady; l4¢ Ib., ume 
DRIED CITRUs PULP 
ind and supply fair; trend 
f.o.b. Florida points 


sacked 


changed 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady 


upply idequate; orange pulp $43 un- 
hanged; lemon pulp $40@41, unchanged to 
$l lower. 

Boston: Demand and supply good; trend 

n $37.59, f.0.b. Florida 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair 
trend steady; meal $48, sacked, unchanged 

Atlanta: lbem and ind supply good; trend 
steady pulp $37 sacked meal $32.50, 
sacked; both Fl processing plants 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


San Fran Demand and 
trend steady; 14%¢ Ib., sacked, 


supply fair 
unchanged 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady spray $11.45 cwt., unchanged 

Worth: Lema slow; trend steady 

5 moderate; 15.65 cwt., sacked, un 


Demand good; trend firm; supply 
t lb.. unchanged. 
Cincinnati: Lemand fair; trend stead 


supply 12@13¢ Ib., sacked, un 


adequate 
changed. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup 
ply ample; $10.85@11.35 cwt., sacked 
Los Angeles: Lemand slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate 14¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots, sacked; 13%¢ Ib., ton lots sacked; 
both unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Price holds firm at $12 ewt 

DRIED WHEY 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend ste udy 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
ewt., Le.lL; both sacked and unchange 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1.75 ewt., sacked, un 
changed, 

Chicago: [remand quiet; trend steady 
upply adequate; $4.75@5 cwt., sacked 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; trend steady; 25 ewt., sacked, un 


changed. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un 
changed 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; standard $4.75, sacked 
truck or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; smal! 
lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, un 
changed, 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
firm 5%¢ Ib unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand remains steady; 
supplies still limited; price steady at $4.75, 
f.o.t shipping points 

Denver: Demand better; trend steady: 
supply ample; $6.20 cwt., unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup 
ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, 1. 


unchanged, 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Sag Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
trend firm; $95, sacked, unchanged 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; $90, sacked, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply searce; 85% protein, nominal $84@ 
88 sacked, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $1 a unit 
of protein, sacked, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; $85, f.o.b. Alabama and Geor- 


plants, 


FISH MEAL 
Worth: Demand good; trend steady: 
light for immediate; sacked, 65% 


(Turn to QUOTES, page 88) 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Soybean Meal Decline Ranges to $4 


The price of soybean oil meal 
dropped as much as $4 in ingredient 
trading this week. Processors seemed 
to be able to produce the meal faster 
than the buyers would place orders 
However, some strength was report- 
ed in the market June 29 as soybean 
futures advanced. 


Soybean oil meal was off $2.95, 
according to the figures of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. The in- 
dex of all feedstuffs was off 1.6 
points (see table). 

Millfeed prices were also on the 
lower side. 

Reports of severe drouth condi- 


tions in the North Dakota and north- 
western Minnesota areas sent prices 
on oat, flax and barley ingredients 
higher. 

In Minneapolis, the price of sacked 
feeding rolled oats advanced $8 dur- 
ing the week to $87. Linseed oil 
meal was up $3 to $3.50 

The price of animal fat firmed dur- 
ing the week after its several week 
decline from a high of about 8¢ Jb. 


East 

BOSTON: Scattered price changes 
were the rule in the local millfeed 
market last week. 

Only a few feedstuffs showed any 
price change, half of them firm and 
the balance weak. Outstanding weak- 
ness was displayed by soybean meal, 


Which lost about $4. Oat products 
and middlings were on the soft side 
yielding around $1. 

On the other side of the market 


distillers grains showed outstanding 
strength, primarily because of a tight 


supply situation, gaining $4 to $5 
Only Canadian supplies were avail- 


able as domestic was practically non- 
existent. Brewers grains were about 
$1 higher 

The demand for fish meal was con- 
stant but not sufficiently aggressive 
to boost quotations. Once again in- 
quiries were generally limited to spot 
or nearby requirements Extended 
commitments were practically im- 
possible to consummate 

CINCINNATI: The 
mand this week for 
reflected in a stagnant 
ingredients. 

Several manufacturers attributed 
this unhappy situation to the mari- 
time strike, which has stopped the 
flow of ingredients to foreign 
markets, with a resultant pileup in 
this country that is tending to flood 
American markets with oversupplies 
of these ingredients. However, the 
moderate price fluctuations this week 


de- 
was 
for 


minimum 
feedstuffs 
market 


some 


for most ingredients did not tend to 
support this opinion. 


But there was one price change 
that caused considerable local com- 
ment. That was the price of distillers 
dried grains, which was quoted at 
$64.25, up a sharp $11.25. While 
brewers and distillers dried grains 


were in tight supply, virtually all 
manufacturers said the price increase 
of the latter was “purely specula- 
tive.” 

Other price increases were: Brew- 
ers dried grains, $2.50; cottonseed oil 
meal, 40¢; hominy feed, $1.50; lin- 
seed oil meal, $1 to $2, and unground 
grain screenings, $2 to $3. 

Moving downside were meat and 
bone scraps, $1.50; millfeed, $1 to $2; 
molasses, 4¢, and soybean oil meal, 
$3. 

BUFFALO: Adverse weather con- 
ditions influenced ingredients 
in a slow, irregular market. 

Oats were independently strong 
and up 4¢ with drouth and heat in 
the Northwest. Corn was unchanged 


some 


but the market had a firm undertone 
and it could work higher. Cool weath- 
er in some areas has_ slowed its 
growth. 

Animal tallow appeared to have 
bottomed out from its recent sharp 
leclines at 64%4¢ Ib 

Soybean oil meal backed down 
$3.50 on lack of exports. Cottonseed 


oil meal moved up $1.05, but linseed 
il meal despite poorer 
flaxseed crop prospects. Fish meal 
was scarce and prices jumped $5, but 
meat scraps held steady 

Distillers’ grains were steady and 
Gluten 


eased 


brewers’ grains were off 50¢ 
feed dropped $2 

Millfeeds were slow on lack of de- 
mand. Bran was steady, middlings 
were off 50¢ and red dog was down 
$1.50. Flour mill running time is 
holding up and there is no immediate 
threat to production because of the 
maritime strike. Demand for mill- 
feeds from mixers appears to be two 
to three weeks off. 


South 


MEMPHIS: Business ingredi- 
ents was generally quiet during the 
week 


The tone of soybean oil meal was 
weak. The weakness of old crop soy- 
bean prices exerted a similar trend 
in the meal. Buyers were reluctant 
to take on meal except for immedi- 
needs until some indication of 
returns to this market. 


ate 
firmness 

One local mill resumed cottonseed 
oil meal crushing, but production 
continued light. Prices were relative- 


ly firm in comparison with 
oil meal due to the 
production 

Local producers were in some cases 


soy bea! 


seasonally lower 


temporarily short on 17 alfalfa 
meal. The market firmed up some- 
what and asking prices were above 
those of a couple of weeks earlie1 
One dealer said that it is possible 
the season’s low was reached in early 
June and the market may stay firm 
to higher the balance of the season 
Demand from feed mixers was said 
to be fair to good. 

Normally at this time of the 
month, July bookings would be go- 


ing in animal protein and animal fat 


Buyers’ and sellers’ ideas fail to co- 
incide and the weakness in vegetable 
protein is reportedly having a psy- 
chological effect on animal protein 
and animal greases 

Oilseed meal futures on the Mem- 


phis Board of Trade saw a decline 
in unrestricted soybean oil meal 
prices in cottonseed oil 


and 


unchanged 


meal 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal was 
influenced by the drop in old crop 
soybean futures. These contracts 
closed June 27 $4.75 lower to 75¢ a 


ton higher than June 20 


Trading volume totale 7,900 tons 
ff unrestricted soybean oil meal and 
100 tons of bulk solvent cottonseed 


oil meal for the week 


Midwest 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: The 
price of soybean oil meal dropped $3 
to $4 in the local ingredient, market 


FEEDSTUFFS, July 1, 1961——87 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
June June from 
20, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal .. - 71.45 74.40 —2.95 
Cottonseed meal 63.60 63.30 + .30 
Linseed meal 60.65 60.35 + .50 
Copra cake or meal 58.50 58.55 — .05 
Peanut meal 62.50 62.50 
ndex 89.1 91.5 —2.4 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal 91.55 91.75 — .20 
Tankage .... 88.25 69.50 —1.25 
Fish meal $10.75 113.60 —2.85 
ndex 82.2 83.0 — 8 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 46.95 48.15 —1.20 
Dist. dried grains 59.20 57.20 +2.00 
Brewers dried grains 40.50 40.40 + .10 
dex 75.5 76.2 — .7 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Brar . 35.30 35.90 — .60 
Midds. and shorts 38.50 39.55 —1!.05 
ndex 66.7 68.1 —1.4 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Hominy feed 41.10 41.865 — .75 
Rice bran 30.00 30.00 ves 
ndex 63.3 643 —1.0 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts 45.95 446.35 — .40 
ndex 8.5 89.2 — .7 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts 28.19 28.19 
dex 83.9 83.9 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
dex 81.4 83.0 —I.6 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
r 38.60 38.70 — .10 
45.10 43.60 +1.50 
rley 40.90 40.50 + .40 
sorghums . 41.80 42.00 — .20 
63.2 63.1 
*Base period of index is 1947-49. 


USDA 
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MINIMUM 65% 
FULL MEAL 


Phone 
HAnover 2-4174 


Albumina Peruana S.A. 
Lima 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


& 60% 
(FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


100°% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


LBUMINA SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


PROTEIN 


Teletype 
NY 1-3788 


Albumina Chilena Ltda. 
Santiogo de Chile 
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ALL FEED GRAINS 
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88——-FEEDSTUFFS, July 1, 1961 
The 44% meal was down to $59 from 
$62 while the 50% weakened $4 from 
S68 to $64. 

Sharing the spotlight along with 
the drop in price of soybean oil meal 
was a jump in the prices of ingredi- 
ents affected by the reported drouth 
conditions in the Northwest and in 
the southern Canadian provinces. 
Sacked feeding rolled oats was up 
from $79 to $87 and other oat prod- 
ucts also showed increases although 
not as great. 

The price of linseed oil meal, also 
affected by the reports of drouth, 
rose $3 to $3.50 to a level of $53 to 
$54. In the screenings, unground Ca- 
nadian was up $2 to $16.50 as Cana- 
dians were reluctant to sell in the 
light of the dry conditions and the 
15% flax screenings rose $1 to $37. 

Millfeed prices declined $1 to $2. 

Animal fat was on firmer ground 
and advanced %¢ to Ib 


CHICAGO: Plentiful supplies of 
bean meal found demand none too 
brisk during the week and prices lost 
another $2 to $2.50 per ton 

Processors seem to be making it 
faster than it can be consumed al- 
though the official Census Bureau 
figures for the month of May had 
shown that a modest inroad had been 
made on the supplies in processor 
warehouses. Smaller chick replace- 
ments appear to have had an impact 
on the meal price. 

In the bean meal futures market 
at Chicago, trade held up fairly well 
showing a total volume of 6,430 lots 
of 100 tons each for the week. This 
meant a daily average of better than 
1,200 lots each. Further cuts were 
made in the remaining open commit- 
ment in July meal at 1,479 lots at 
the close of business June 27 vs. 2,114 
lots a week earlier. 

Pricewise the product was a weak 
affair with July down through $57 
per ton on several days this week, 
closing at $57.60 to $57.65 June 28 
which shows a net sell-off of about 
$2.75 per ton for the week. 

ST. LOUIS: Weakness in soybean 
meal and millfeeds paced the feed- 
stuffs markets last week. Ingredient 
business was a little slow, with the 
majority of dealings for nearby ship- 
ment. 

Millfeed trading was on a limited 
scale. Buyers were cautious since re- 
cent export flour orders would in- 
crease millfeed production a shade 
above trade requirements. Bulk feeds 
dropped $2 and ended on an easy 
note 

Soybean meal dropped off $4.50 in 
sympathy with an equal decline in 
the July option. Buyers had no diffi- 


(Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 
“Has Stood the Test of Time” 
Each year thousands of tons of cattle 
feed containing RUFIS are sold by 
leading feed manufacturers. Are you 
enjoying any of this business? 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 


621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
Konses City, Missouri 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALF/, MEAL 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Alfolfa Division 
Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 


Use Feedstulfs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


culty in locating ample suppiies for 
any specified shipment. 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal held to 
a steady course, despite trade expec- 
tations of a lower trend to prices. 
Alfalfa plants in the area generally 
moved into second cutting production 
with protein content still below ex- 
pectations. 


Southwest 

KANSAS CITY: Ingredient prices 
were irregular with many items rela- 
tively unchanged and a few lower 
for the week. 

Millfeeds were a slow sale and the 
heavier offerings from the improved 
flour run were a weight on the mar- 
ket. Sacked shorts were steady but 
sacked bran and all bulk millfeeds 
were lower with bulk middlings lead- 
ing the decline. Middlings were off 
$2 and at the lowest prices in sev- 
eral months 

Soybean meal was down $2@2.50 
but found a better demand at the 
low level reached at mid-week. The 
show of steadiness brought out some 
better spot buying and also encour- 
aged some covering of July needs. 

Cottonseed meal, animal proteins 
and alfalfa meals were unchanged 
for the week with trading confined 
mostly to spot needs. 

FT. WORTH: Soybean meal was 
sharply lower than the previous 
week. Forty-four per cent was down 
$2.50 to $3 for immediate and July, 
and $6 for August. Fifty per cent was 
$5 lower for immediate and $2.50 to 
$3 off for July and August. 

Vegetable and animal fats were 
down another 4¢ but tone was a lit- 
tle better. 

Linseed oil meal was up $1.50, 
brewers grains were up $2 and cot- 
tonseed hulls were $1 higher. 

Other ingredients were unchanged 
from a week earlier, and suppliers 
reported a slow demand generally. 
However, the month of June as a 
whole was very satisfactory but after 
a round of bookings by feed mills, 
demand was off. Heavy rains over 
the state also tended to slow up de- 
mand. 


West 


SEATTLE: The grain markets gen- 
erally were quiet this past week. 
Corn fluctuated in a narrow range, 
closing at $54 which is unchanged 
from the past week. Barley and oats 
were once again unchanged at $46 
and $56 respectively. However, bar- 
ley showed signs of weakness with 
new crop only about two weeks away. 
Milo was unchanged at $52, but was 
in small demand as it has priced 
itself out of this market. 

In the concentrate markets soy- 
bean oil meal weakened off about 
$2 per ton to $87.10, delivered. 

Herring meal was firm and scarce 
at $1.85 per unit, Vancouver, B.C., 
brought about by a sale of 3,000 tons 
to England. 

PORTLAND: Feed quotations this 
week averaged weak to lower as the 
continued reflection of a seasonally 
slow trade call. 

Buying interest was still limited to 
satisfy nearby needs and as a result 
the supply of most ingredients was 
on the ample side. 

Feed grain prices followed an ir- 
regular trend. Barley appeared firm 
while oats carried a stronger under- 
tone with corn values steady. Milo 
quotes declined $1 a ton or more as 
the reflection of the offering of sur- 
plus stocks by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

A $3 a ton decline was posted by 
soybean meal quotes under a sluggish 
demand and ample offerings while 
cottonseed meal prices covered a 
wide range as resale lots were 
pushed for sales. 

Markets for animal protein feeds 
appeared more stable near the week’s 
close. Meat meal sold unchanged to 
$2.50 a ton lower while fish meal list- 
ings advanced 10¢ per unit. 

Wheat millfeed listings closed $1 
a ton lower as the result of a nar- 
row demand for the increased supply. 


Other Reports 


ALFALFA MEAL: Commenting on 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
latest alfalfa meal production report 
(Feedstuffs, June 24), a bulletin of 
the American Dehydrators§ Assn. 
says, “With May (dehy) production 
down 23% and disappearance up by 
20%, it is a little surprising to find 
stocks at May 31 up by 22,400 tons 
from last year. Part of the reason 
for this is an increase in California 
production by 6,000 tons over last 
year, or nearly 25%. Nebraska pro- 
duction was down 51.9%, Kansas 
18.6% and Colorado 36.5%. 

“Production seems to be back on a 
more nearly normal basis at present 
in most areas. From what we could 
see and hear in Nebraska on June 19 
and 20 at the Nebraska Alfalfa De- 
hydrators Assn. party, good strides 
are being made in recovering some 
of the lost tonnage, but June 30 will 
still show them considerably behind 
the year earlier production figure.” 

FISH MEAL: Preliminary data 
compiled by the U.S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries indicates that do- 
mestic fish meal production in May 


amounted to 34,094 tons and that 
output of fish solubles, including 
homogenized condensed fish, was 


about 11,284 tons. 

April production of fish meal and 
scrap in the U.S. amounted to an in- 
crease of 1% compared with the 
same month last year. The April, 
1961, tonnage was nearly 6,200. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries says menhaden meal production 
in April came to 3,600 tons—59% of 
the total. 

During the first four months 
1961, meal and scrap _ production 
amounted to 13,700 tons—15% below 
the amount reported for the same 
period last year. 

MOLASSES: Production of cane 
molasses in 1960 has been reported 
by the Commodity Stabilization and 
Conservation Service at 46,686,000 
gal., about 9% more than the 42,826,- 
000 gal. produced in 1959. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 86) 


protein Peruvian $124, 
new crop menhaden 
changed. 
Baffalo: 


July, 
$127.50, 


unchanged; 
July, wun- 


Demand fair; trend very firm; 
supply scarce; 60% proten menhaden $125, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, up $5. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply tight; $1.90 a protein unit, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm: sup- 
ply ample; menhaden, East Coast or (Gulf 
$112@115; serap $108@111; Canadian her- 
ring nreal $1.70 a unit of protein 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend firm; $1.85 a unit of protein, 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 
supply 

Los 
light; 


trend steady; 
unchanged. 


Demand fair; 
adequate; $108.10, 
Angeles: Demand slow; supply 
trend steady; local production, 60% 
protein $1.85@1.90 a unit, umchanged to 
2%¢ lower. 

Boston: Demand active 
ply light; 57% $110, unchanged; menhaden 
60%, July-December shipment $115. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 60% mrenhaden $115, sacked, 
f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply short; $1.85 a unit protein, West Coast 
unchanged 

Seattle: Demand 
ply limited; $1.85 


; trend firm; sup- 


fair; trend firm; sup- 
a unit protein, f.o.b. 
truck Vancouver, B.C., sacked (Canadian 
production), unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies still 
limited to scarce; price of Canadian herring 
advanced 2¢ a unit; West Coast biended 
$142; Canadian herring $1.77 a unit, f.o.b 
West Coast, subject to production. 


HOMINY FEED 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply scarce; yellow hominy $35.50@36, 
up 50¢ 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply fair to good; $47.50, Boston, off 50¢. 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
$1 lower; $38. 
ton: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $47.50, down 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply adequate; hominy meal $52, hominy 
pellets $54, both up $1. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $41, up $1.50. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample; yellow $38, down $1. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 


ply limited; $53, delivered carlots, sacked, 
unchanged. 
LINSEED OIL, MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 34% protein, extracted 
$66.90, July, up $1.50. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; Minneapolis basis: solvent $50, ex- 


peller $55.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; new process $51.50, old 
process $56.50, Minneapolis, up $1@2. 

Portland: Demand dull; trend unchanged; 


of | 


supply limited; 34% solvent $81.50, sacked 
Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply fair; $50, f.o.b. Minne- 


apolis, off 50¢ 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; trend steady; $70, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 


steady; 32% $76.20, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $65, up $1. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies am 


ple to light; drouth conditions in the flax 
growing areas of the Northwest caused a 
hike in prices ranging from $3@3.50; $55 
@54. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; none 
available; $85, delivered, carloads, sacked, 
34% protein (Montana), unchanged 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply light; 50% meat scraps $90, f.o.b. Buf 
falo, unchanged. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply barely 
adequate; trend unchanged; 50% $85, 
sacked 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 60% $95, unchanged 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 50% $88.50, down $1.50 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; local production, 31% pro 


tein $1.80, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady 
supply moderate; meat and bone $92.50 
bulk, $96 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, un 
changed. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$88.50, Cincinnati, down $1.50 

Memphis: Demand dull; trend weaker 
supply more than adequate; 50% protein 
$90, without billing, down $1; 50% protein 
$93, with rail transit, down 90¢ 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 


steady; $1.50 a protein unit, converted 50% 
$89.50, both unchanged 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup 
ply fair; 50% protein $95, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
trend down; $1.75 a unit of protein, un- 
changed. 

St. Paul: Demand and supply fair; price 
steady at $100@103 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply searce; $86, unchanged 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 


ply limited; $1.80 a unit protein, ex-process- 
ing plant, sacked, down 5¢ a unit. 
MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 
Brownsville, 


ground rock, 
bulk $2 less; 


Mexican natural 
$39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less. 


Texas: 
13° phosphorus 
14% 43 sacked, 


MILLFEED 

Demand fair; supplies ade 
middlings off $1.50 to $36; 
off $2 to $34; sacked red 
$42. 


Minneapolis: 
quate; sacked 
sacked bran 
dog off $1 to 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to weaker; supply ample; sacked bran 
$32.50@33, down 50¢; sacked shorts $38@ 
38.50, unchanged; bulk bran $26@26.50, 
down 50¢; bulk shorts $30@30.50, down $2; 
bulk middlings $26.50@27, down $1. 

“t. orth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
offerings light for immediate, due to holi- 
day; bran bulk $36.50, buriaps $41.50; gray 
shorts, bulk $41, burlaps $46.50; bulk mid- 
dliings $37.50, delivered Texas common 
points; bran unchanged to 50¢ up, shorts 
unchanged; middlings down $2.50. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier, off 
$1.50 om bran and middlings, steady on 
red dog; supply adequate; standard bran 
$31.50, standard middlings $33, red dog $39. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $38.25, sacked 
shorts $43.25, umchanged; bulk bran $32, 
bulk middlings $33, down $2. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; bran $34, 
down $1@2. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
lower; supply good; bran 
middlings $34.50, off 50¢; 
off $1.60; all 


trend lower; 
middlings $38, 
trend steady to 
$31, unchanged; 
red dog $40.50, 
prices f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Demand fair; trend unsettled; 
supply adequate; bran $39.60, unchanged; 
middlings $43.60, down $1. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend slightly 
weaker; supply ample; wheat bran $34.80, 
down $2; gray shorts $35.80, down $4; 
standard midds. $39.80, down $2. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady to 
lower; supply ample; shorts $41.75, bran 
$36.25, milirun $39. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $41, delivered common transit 
points, carlots, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Standard millrun $46@46.60, 
unchanged to 60¢ higher demand steady, 
trend firm, supply small; red bran $45.50 
@46, down 50¢@$1, demand slow, trend 
easier, supply increased 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
trend steady; millfeed $46, up $3; red bran 
$46, down $2.50. 

MOLASSES 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank 
cars, New Orleans, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 14%¢ gal., 
down %¢@. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal, tank 
car, f.o.b. New Orleans, unchanged; $30.50 
ton, delivered Memphis truck, unchanged. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans, un- 
changed. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 16%¢ gal. f.o.b. Albany, un- 
changed. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $25.75, f.o.b. cars Richmond, 
Cal., unchanged. 

Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 

sufficient; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., 
truck $31.49, delivered Ft 
Worth, seller's market price on date of 
shipment, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
firm; 16%¢ gal., tank cars, unchanged. 

Leos Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $25.50, f.0.b. tank cars; 
$25.75, f.o.b. tank trucks; both unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand continues fair; sup- 
plies adequate; price firm at $35 for black- 
strap, tank truck, delivered; $31 for beet; 
$33 for blend. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply fair; citrus $21, f.0.b. Florida proc- 
essing plants. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; 
ply ample; $33.70 tank car, down $1. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
good; $26.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck lots, 
unchanged. 


trend steady; 
New Orleans, 


Ft. 
supply 
f.o.b. Houston; 


sup- 


| 
| 
. 
_ 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
to weaker; supply adequate; oat mil! by 
product $13.50@14, sacked, unchanged; 
feeding rolled oats $72@73, sacked, un 
changed 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply fair to good; $24.25, sacked, Boston 
unchanged 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend irregular, 
50¢ off to $1 up; supply adequate; re- 
ground oat feed $10; No. 1 fine ground 


feeding oatmeal $67.50; feeding rolled oats 
$71.50 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 
@60, unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply sufficient; 10% protein oat millfeed 
$40.30, sacked, unchanged; reground $20.80, 
sacked, unchanged 
St. Louis: Demand 
supply ample; white 
changed; reground oat feed $12, down $1. 
Boston: [vemand cautious; trend easier: 
supply ample; white pulverized $54, down 
$1; reground oat feed $23, down $1.10. 
Minneapolis: Demand slow; supplies ade- 
quate; prices were steady to as much as 
$8 higher on the feeding roll oats; the 
price jump was attributed to drouth con- 
ditions in the Northwest; sacked feeding 
rolled up from $79 to $87; sacked feeding 
oatmeal up from $64.50 to $67; sacked pul- 
verized up from $42 to $45; sacked crimped 
up from $59 to $63.50; sacked oat feed 
steady at $20. 


pulverized white oats $43 


slow; trend easy; 
pulverized $42, un- 


Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady $56 delivered truck lots, %8 b 
or better, unchanged. 

PEANUT MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply ample; $79, sacked, unchanged 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 


sup 
ply limited; 45% solvent $61, 53 


expeller $63 


f.o.b. Alabama and Georgia producing mills 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Memphis: Demand dull; trend easier 
supply adequate; 55% meal $100, sacked 
$2.50 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady 
supply extremely scarce; $100@102.50 
sacked, f.o.b. Texas plants, unchanged 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady 
supply tight; $1.60 a unit of protein, sacked 
unchanged 

Boston: Demand active; 
ply searce; $100, nominal, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; meat meal $93, f.o.b. Ala 
bama and Georgia processing plants 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply poor; bran $52.60, unchanged 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


trend firm; sup 


ple; trend firm; bran $43, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply very scarce, mills closing down for 
season; rice bran, nominal $35@36, f.o.b 
south Texas rice mills, sacked, unchanged; 
hulls $2, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady 


supply limited; bran $43, sacked, delivered 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very limited; California production 
high fat content, bran $50, sacked, un 


changed. 

SCREENINGS 
Demand and supply 
sacked $27.75, 
unchanged; bulk, 


Baffalo: 
steady; ground, 
lake and rail, 
$23, New York, unchanged 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; ground grain $31.50; Canadian 
$26, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; unground grain screenings 
$17@18, up $2@3. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


fair; trend 
New York, 
unground 


supply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged 
Minneapolis: Drouth conditions in the 


provinces of southern Canada and in the 
Northwest affected prices this week; un- 
ground Canadian up $2 to $16.50; domestic 
lights steady at $1@8; domestic mediums 
steady at $10@18; domestic heavies steady 
at $18@26; 15% flax screenings up $1 to $37. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.25. 
Buffalo: $25.50. 
Chicago: $24.96. 
Cincinnati: $23.64. 
Des Moines: $25.42 
Kansas City: $25.07. 
Memphis: $22.28. 
Minneapolis: $26.12. 
Philadelphia: $24.51. 
St. Louis: $24.32. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% solvent process $59.60@ 
60, Decatur, down $2.50. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; $56.50, Decatur, off $3.50. 
Demand slow; trend lower; 

50% protein $92.10@92.60; 
Demand fair; firm undertone 
decline; supply sufficient; 44% 
$70 immediate, $70.50 July, down 2.50 @ 
3; $71.50 Aug., down $6; 50% $78 immedi- 
ate, $80.50 July, $81.5 August, down $5 
immediate, $2.50 July, $3 August. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; 44% solvent process $60.50, 
down $3.50; 50% $68, down $3.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $60.50, Decatur, down $3. 

Chicago: Demand moderate; trend easier, 
off $2@2.50; supply plentiful; Decatur basis, 
44% protein, unrestricted billing $61 and 
E.T.L. $66.50; 50% protein, unrestricted 
$67.50 and E.T.L. $63.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend down; 

Memphis: Demand 
supply ample; prime 44% 
Memphis, down $2 


poor; trend weak; 
solvent $63, f.o.b. 


Boston: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply plentiful; 44% $56, off $4; 50% $63, 
down $4; quotations f.o.b. Decatur. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample; $84.60@85.60, down $3. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply good; 44% $68, delivered. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply firm; $87.20, delivered, carlots. 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; $75.50, down $2.50. 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply good; 
prices declined $3@4; 44% is selling at 
$59, down from $62; 50% is selling at $64, 
compared with $68 last week. 
TANKAGE 
Demand fair; 


Cincinnati: trend eteady; 


supply fair; 
unchanged. 

Kansas City: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $90, unchanged. 


60% digester $90, Cincinnati, 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein $95, sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend lower; 


supply sufficient; 60% digester $100, sacked, 

Ft. Worth, unchanged. 
St. Paul: Demand slow; 

price steady at $88@91. 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $103 bagged, 
$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of and 
including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming 
ind Montana. 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent $95, f.o.b. bagged; $90 bulk, cars or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point 

Belle, W. Va.; Minimum nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $100, f.0.b. bagged; 
$96 bulk, cars or trucks, freight equal- 
ized with nearest producing point. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $95 bagged, $91 
bulk, f.o.b. Pryor, freight equalized 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
all states to the East. 

VEGETABLE & ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply limited; 6%¢ Ib., down > 

Ft. Worth: Demand 
supply suffiicient; 6¢ Ib., 
tral Texas, down ‘\¢. 


CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 1) 


supplies heavy; 


42% 


good; trend eteady; 
f.o.b. north cen- 


ter than profit sharing when the hens 
are sold. He also expressed a prefer- 
ence for a system tied to egg prices. 

Although egg contracts were ex- 
tended to producers of various size, 
flocks of at least 10,000 to 20,000 hens 
were preferred. Larger flocks were 
more convenient from both the stand- 
point of feed company management 
and the egg buyers’ pick-ups. James 
Day noted that feed conversions were 
often better in smaller flocks. Some 
poultrymen have been given credit 
to enlarge and modernize their fa- 
cilities. 

Benefits Cited 

In the eyes of one panelist egg 
contracts protect the feed dealer from 
losses. Since the feed dealer is work- 
ing with a group, he can make up a 
loss on one or two accounts with good 
performance from the remainder in- 
stead of having one or two bad ac- 
counts on his hands. Another panel- 
ist found that being able to antici- 
pate his feed volume in advance was 
valuable. 

Egg producers in the audience di- 
rected numerous questions to the 
panel. In reply to a question on pro- 
ducer payments, James Day figured 
his egg contract payments averaged 
75¢ per hen per year, Dale Kelley es- 
timated payments would average 
around $1 per hen, and Ernest Rey- 
nolds figured 4 or 4% to 5¢ per dozen. 
In reply to questions on egg contracts 
vs. feed company owned farms, the 
panelists believed that a grower 
would be more dependable than hired 
labor. It was pretty much agreed 
that the egg producer is a party to 
the contract and not just hired help, 
although the grower was obliged to 
follow the recommendations of the 
feed company. 

The length of contract with Bal- 


EGG CONTRACT PANEL—Shown here is the egg contract 


four, Guthrie & Co. is two cycles 
from 16 weeks to 18 months and 
sometimes 2% cycles, with a decision 


on renewal five months before ex- 
piration. Both the Day Co. and Gen- 
eral Mills carried the contract until 


the hens were 18 months of age and 
had 30 day cancellation clauses. The 
paying price on future contracts will 
change, according to the panel, if egg 
prices change. 

Commenting on the future for an 
independent egg producer with from 
8,000 to 18,000 hens, the panel 
thought he should make sure of a 
good reliable egg market and suffi- 
cient capital reserve 

The panel was uncertain as to the 
end result of egg contracts. On one 
hand, they thought we might have 
more eggs produced and lower egg 
prices while on the other hand there 
should be a cutback in production, if 
need be, with this type of integration, 
they said. 


GENERAL MILLS 


(Continued from page 1) 


kept profits from reaching higher 
levels originally hoped for, the com- 
pany indicated. Weak miilfeed prices 
in March and April, which followed 
announcement of the federal govern- 
ment’s proposed feed grain program, 
also had an adverse effect 

Dividends of $1.20 per share were 
paid on the company’s common stock 
Throughout its 33-year history, Gen- 
eral Mills has earned and paid regu- 
lar common stock dividends without 
reduction. 


CONTROLS 


(Continued from page 1) 


continued to grow wheat under the 
Benson wheat program, indicating 
that that measure may not be as bad 
as the Freeman followers have con- 
tended. 

The feed grain bill extension may 


find some tough sledding before it 
gets congressional approval for the 
second time. Congress now seems 
intent to wait for the July crop re- 
port to study the results of this 


year’s feed grain program before tak- 
ing action. 


Influence of Drouth 


Another influence that may be 
found working against the smooth 
sailing feed grain legislation is the 
reported widely expanding drouth in 
the Northwest and in Canada. From 
the reports from Canada, it seems 
possible that Canada may be im- 
porting U.S. grains this year. Should 
such a condition occur, Congress may 
decide that there may not be any 
wisdom in cutting back feed grain 
supplies, particularly supplies which 
may be needed in Canada later. 

USDA feed grain law supporters 
may find some encouragement of 


their renewal proposal in the infor- 
Europe will 


mation that western 


panel on the 


program of the Western Poultry Congress held in Sacramento, Cal. From 
the left, the members of the panel are: Ernest Reynolds, San Francisco, Gen- 
eral Mills; Dale Kelley, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Fresno, Cal; James Day, Roy 
M. Day Co., Turlock, Cal.; Ed Demler, owner of Demler Farms, Anaheim, Cal., 
chairman of the morning program, and W. F. Rooney, extension poultry spe- 
cialist at the University of California, Davis. 
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have large exportable surpluses of 
barley far and above its local needs. 
The United Kingdom alone is re- 
porting a crop almost 1 million tons 
in excess of its domestic require- 
ments, and it seems probable that 
Canada may seek relief supplies of 
barley from the U.K. rather than 
the USS. 

Congress will recess this week until 
July 10, meaning that there will be 
no final floor action on the omnibus 


bill, as chopped up by the House 
Agriculture Committee, until mid- 
July. 


After Congress returns here on the 
10th of July, the committee will take 
up other sections of the omnibus bill. 
Those sections are those of exten- 
sion of PL 480, farm cooperative 
legislation and lending authority for 
farmer cooperatives. 


HOGS 
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in the 1961 spring pig crop, indicates 
that “the current upswing in hog pro- 
duction is slowing noticeably. This 
small increase planned for the last 
half of 1961 is surprising in view of 
the relatively favorable hog-corn 
price ratio prevailing since last fall.” 

The Chicago bank’s analysis con- 
tinues: 

“Even with the comparatively 
small increase indicated for this fall, 
the size of the pig crop will be near- 
ly equal to that of two years ago. 
That fall’s pig crop was exceeded 
only in the two exceptionally high 
peak years of World War II. After 
allowing for increase in population, 
the per capita supply of pork during 
the first half of 1962 would be only 
slightly larger than this year... . 


Response by Producers 


“With hog prices expected to re- 
main at relatively favorable levels 
until fall, followed by only a mod- 
erate decline during the remainder of 
the year, past experience would in- 
dicate a substantial response by 
farmers in the size of the following 
spring’s pig crop. However, the new 
feature in this year’s picture is the 
feed grain program. 

“The impact of the substantial re- 
duction in corn production expected 
for the 1961 crop, together with the 
likelihood of higher corn prices in 
the fall and winter will undoubtedly 
be a restraining influence on farmers’ 
production plans. Livestock produc- 
tion tends to respond to the supply 
as well as prices of feed grains. With 
nearly one fourth the base acreage 
of corn retired under the 1961 feed 
grain program many farmers may 
plan to reduce their livestock opera- 
tions in the coming year.” 


PRICES 
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was reported as relatively good. Pro- 
duction was declining, with large 
sizes only barely adequate or short 
at many points. 

BROILERS: Paying prices for 
broilers in the major southern grow- 
ing states were mostly 13¢ during the 
week ended June 28 following a 1¢ 
advance at the period’s outset in 
North Carolina, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. 

However, in Delmarva prices trend- 
ed downward as offerings exceeded 
processing requirements and closed 
approximately 1¢ lower with most 
sales ranging between 13.9 and 14¢. 

TURKEYS: Activity in turkey 
trading was relatively light during 
the week, USDA observed. It ap- 
peared that because of the upcoming 
Fourth of July holiday and prevail- 
ing conditions in the dressed market, 
both growers and processors were 
playing a waiting game. 

On the West Coast, heavy offer- 
ings were difficult to clear and prices 
again declined. Midwest buying was 
quiet. In Minnesota afew fryer- 


roasters moved in a range of 17-18¢. 


— 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


plored. 
“Everyone Pitched In” 
Alabama's success in the reduction 
of condemnations was due to the fact 
that every segment of the industry 
pitched in and helped in the organi- 


outlook of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago for the fall and winter 
seasons are seen egg production close 
to year-earlier levels and the possi- 
bility of egg prices remaining strong- 
er than was anticipated earlier. 


She is Mrs. Earl F. Bakke of Lewes, 
Del., whose recipe was for “Pecan 
Stuffed Chicken Breasts.” 

Invading the outdoor cookery divi- 
sion this year were the women. They 
took five of the top 10 places with 


1000's omitted) 
Week ending Maine Conn Penn In m Mo. Del Md 
April 22 a 1,209 520 939 884 167 807) 2,121 2,638 
April 29 1,140 508 956 970 162 862 2.156 2,665 
May 6 1,206 467 788 846 143 Bil 2,309 = 2,390 
1,209 473 83) 895 905 2,228 2,330 
May 20 1,198 475 745 962 109 906 1,944 34 
May 2 1,226 452 840 896 145 923 1,868 2,29 
1,242 447 840 910 80 84) 1,974 
June 10 1,230 398 949 894 104 863 1,981 2,152 
June 17 1,238 431 876 969 127 89! 1,963 2,104 
June 24 1,242 392, 806 888 85 992, 2,528 
Week ending Vea w.Vva. NC $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss 
April 22 1,512 518 4.49% 487 8, 885 268 §, 091 3,321 
April 29 1,389 60! 4,38! 527 8,927 296 164 
May 6 1,240 550 4,535 477 8.948 292 4,940 3, 169 
May 1,271 638 4,239 467 8,723 309 4.614 3,149 
1,42! 592 4,068 552 8,564 267 4,528 3.068 
May 27 1,143 469 4.09 464-8312 247 4.480 3.15 
June 3 1,110 533 3,979 462 8,307 244 «4.518 3,132 
June 10 1,097 518 4.046 466 8,307 266 44,482: 3,002 
June 17 1,155 577 4,075 406 8,072 269 4.445 3,008 
June 24 1141 473 426 8,180 264 4,414 3,005 
Tota! 22 areas 
Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 196! 1960 
April 22 5,517 584 =. 3,207 340 376 1,502 45,439 36,235 
April 29 5,677 589 3,30! 441 327 1,489 45,605 36,783 
5,495 574 3,15! 403 333 1.448 44515 38,119 
5,32! 579 3,205 384 278 1,503 43,670 39.124 SURROUNDED BY BEAUTY—Delaware’s Gov. Elbert N. Carvel is sur- 
rounded by beauty here at the 14th annual Delmarva Chicken Festival held 
June 3 5,377 602 2.949 367 250 1.435 41,713 39525 | recently at Seaford, Del. The beauties are, left to right: Miss Delmarva XIV, 
| ‘Betsy Rickards, Selbyville, Del.; Miss Delmarva XII, Nina Lou Ringler, Sel- 
June 24 5,320 553 2,754 417 277 1,324 41,173 38,404 byville, Del., and Miss Delmarva XIII, Susan Richards, Bridgeville, Del. The 
Miss Delmarva beauty pageant is part of the festival activities. 
ALABAMA Favorable E gg Scene FESTIVAL “Our modern pushbutton feed 
(Continued from page 6) mills, representing capital outlays of 
| B k’ 0 l k (Continued from page 6) millions of dollars would of necessity 
n anr s ut 00 be forced to operate at less than op- 
piling around the U.S. Chicken Cooking Champion- timum efficiency levels. Other seg- 
tion of visitors to houses will be ex- CHICAGO -——-In the egg industry ship over a field of 100 contestants. | ments including hatcherymen and 


processors would likewise be serious- 
ly affected.” 


USDA-PUBLICKER 


(Continued from page 4) 


zation of a campaign all the way These indicat al, "tee , Mrs. Henry A. Arnold of West Ches- 

down to “the county level,” according are from the | ter, Pa., named as winner. Her recipe 

to Mr. Hubbard, who paid tribute to — “i —n ring Letter, which was for “Finger Food Chicken.” | mitted to use molasses in the pro- 

the efforts of everyone, processors, | Comments on data contained in the Among the prize winners in the | duction of the types of industrial al- 
U.S. Department of Agriculture's cohol involved. But the announcement 


feedmen, hatchery people, as well as 
turkey and egg men. 


latest hatchery report. 


annual parade’s commercial industry 
float division for poultry and allied 


did not precisely specify whether the 


“T have never seen more men work- Egg production comparable to a | jnterests were: First, Southern States | Molasses cargo received by Publicker 
ing together on a problem,” he said. | year earlier this fall and winter is Cooperative; second, Barker Poultry, | at New Orleans would be excluded 
“During this time I saw more houses | seen because of downward adjust- | and third, Beacon Milling Co. from such uses under a_ contract 


tightened up and more ridge ventila- 


ments in the size of the laying flock. 


The festival does have an impor- 


which was signed after the Philadel- 


tors closed than I ever saw before. as Egg prices are expected to be helped | tant mission—creating demand for phia distiller had landed the ship 
well as more supplemental heaters | by fewer eggs currently moving into | )ouitry, according to Delmarva Poul- | ment. ; 
used. storage. try Industries spokesmen. Over 200 Some observers said the deal would 


“Reduction of condemnation figures 
from 3.76‘ in December, 1959, to 
2.48 in February, 1960, was the result 
of this wholehearted cooperation of 
the industry.” 

Four-month averages from Decem- 


“While hatchings of egg-type 
chicks for January through April this 
year were 198° greater than last 
year,”” the bank notes, “during May, 
hatchings dropped 15% below the 
year-earlier month. This brings the 


recipes for chicken came out of the 
event. It is part of Delmarva’s pro- 
motional activity mentioned by James 
Davis, president of Delmarva Poul- 
try Industries, when he spoke before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 


not throw excessive amounts of by- 
product feeds into the market. But, 
according to one distillers dried 
grains market observer, the effect of 
the USDA-Publicker agreement on 
that market is problematical. The ef- 


ber, 1959, through March, 1960, were | total for the first five months to only | recently opposing government con- | fect, he says, depends on when Pub- 
4.07%, and for the same four-month | 9% above last year and 16% below | trols on poultry. licker will start producing industrial 
period one year later the figure had | the 1959 period. Mr. Davis said. “We of the Del- alcohol from corn and when it will 


been reduced to 2.62%. 

“This reduction in just four months 
was worth a quarter of a million dol- 
lars to you,”” Mr. Hubbard said. “Now 
the task is to reduce the figures more 
and Alabama poultrymen must use 
the experience of the past and adopt 
new ideas for the future.” 


“With 20% fewer eggs in incuba- 
tors on June 1 this year, hatchings 
during June should also fall sub- 
stantially below last year and bring 
the total for the first six months even 
closer to the 1960 figure.” 


marva Poultry Industry fear the con- 
sequences of quotas for production 
and marketing. Any cutback in vol- 
ume of production would immediate- 
ly add to the nation’s very serious 
problem of unemployment. 


offer its by-product feed material 

It has been estimated that 14 mil- 
lion bushels of corn, if good, could 
produce up to 80 million gallons of 
alcohol “and possibly more distillers 
dried feed than the market could ab- 
sorb, unless sold at a giveaway price.” 


By-Product Limitation 


He described in detail how the a sage 
campaign originally was handled with USDA has specified in its contract 
regional servicemen’s meetings and with Publicker that the distilling firm 
the efforts of the county agents to must limit to 4,000 tons per month 
work on the local level. the marketing of animal feed by- 

Dr. Edgar cited tests in other products derived from the manu- 
states which Alabama may or may facture of industrial alcohol from 


not agree with and added that factors 
such as vaccinations, ventilation and 


corn. “This will extend the market- 
ing of such products over a period of 
about 18 months, thus assuring a 


disease control are to be tested in 

the future. minimal impact of by-product feed 
ee marketings on the normal feed mar- 

Mol Ph = ket,” USDA said. 
olasses- ospnoric USDA didn’t say so, but it was sub- 
sequently reported from Washington 
Acid Facilities Set | none that the price of 64¢ bu. is on the 
SAN FRANCISCO — The comple- | Sreraita Chemical Ine basis of delivery at Publicker’s plant. 


tion of new facilities for mixing P/M 


Another provision of the contract, 
which USDA says is part of a pro- 


molasses and phosphoric acid has | 

been announced by Pacific Molasses gram to dispose of low-grade surplus 
Co. The mixing facilities at the Se- | door Ady corn stocks to manufacturers of in- 
attle, Tacoma and Portland termi- “Steg | dustrial alcohol as a substitute for 
nals have been installed and are molasses, stipulates that all profits 


ready for use, according to Winslow 
Hall. 

P/M technicians said that the use 
of a perecntage of phosphoric acid in 


molasses as a means of reducing vis- | 
cosity and increasing absorption into | 
feed and as a source of phosphorus | 


“has been on a steady increase in the 
Pacific Northwest as well as in Cali- 


fornia.” The new mixture is listed as | 


containing 24 units of phosphorus. 


POULTRY CONGRESS PROMOTION—Calling attention to the forthcoming 
American Poultry Congress is this outdoor billboard, one of nine billboards 


installed in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area by Sterwin Chemicals Inc. The 
| signs were up one month in advance of the congress, which is the annual 
meeting of the American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, to be held July 
18-20 in Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium. Standing in front of the billboard 


are L. L. Baumgartner (left), Litchfield, Minn., secretary of the Minnesota 
Poultry Hatchery Assn. and a past president of the American Poultry & 


| 


| Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 


Hatchery Federation; and L. R. Patton, manager, animal health division, 


in excess of 2% after taxes on all 
products derived from the corn will 
revert to the government. 

USDA officials have said that Pub- 
licker is the only U.S. concern they 
know of that uses corn to make in- 
dustrial alcohol, and that it was the 
only company which negotiated for 
cut-rate corn as a substitute after the 
program was offered by the govern- 
ment April 11. 
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MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 
with many operators still operating 
at a loss 


General rains over most of the 
southeast have greatly improved pas- 
ture conditions with dairymen and 
cattlemen cutting back on roughages 

Production of soybean meal still i 


greater than demand: however, fair ly 
good buying interest for oil meals is 
showing signs of firmness in prices 


Most of the producers of cottonseed 
meal in the Southeast have completed 
their operations for this season. Many 
expected higher prices due to the 
shortness in supply which is not ma- 
terializing heavy inventories of 
cottonseed meal in Texas at greatly 
reduced prices are even making the 
Florida market from $1 to $3 per ton 
under asking prices from the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 


Ohio Valley 


Formula feed business in the Ohio 
Valley continued in a depressed 
this week, with practically all manu- 
facturers reporting “only minimum 
demands for anything.” As a result 
the volume of sales during June was 
definitely below’ the record of a 
lier 
dullness in 
sharp contrast 


as 


State 


year ear 
This 
quite 


feed sales was in 
to the market 
gs and poultry, which continued 
ictive to cre light short- 
ages in wholesale markets for poultry 


for es 


so as sate 


in some weights. However, prices gen- 
erally fluctuated only fractionally 

The uncertain market was reflected 
in a USDA report from Ohio that 
both the number of poults hatched 
and the number of eggs set during 
June was well below the figures for 
a year earlier 

On the brighter side is the plentiful 
rainfall to date, which makes it quite 
unlikely that the Ohio Valley will be 
confronted with a recurrence of the 
drouths that have plagued this area 
during recent years. While corn will 
not be at the traditional “knee high” 
level July 4, the high underground 
water level will assure at least an 
average crop- unless a prolonged 
rainy, cold spell hits 


South Central 


Formula feed demand has_ been 
fairly good this week, with most 
plants able to operate five days with 
comparative ease 

Feed men indicate they are reason- 
ably well satisfied with their output 


during recent months. Though sales 
for June fell below those of May, to- 
tal sales for the first six months of 


1961 are running 10% or more ahead 
of the same period last year. 

Demand may taper off some in the 
week ahead, according to some ob- 
servers. There is a holiday coming up 
and in addition harvesting is just be- 
ginning to make headway in the trade 
territory and this always restricts de- 
mand for formula feeds. 

Hog feed sales continue to account 
for the heaviest part of mill output 
with turkey feeds gaining in impor- 
tance at present. Price lists have 
eased for several weeks and another 
reduction appears in order. 


Pacific Northwest 


This week’s Oregon, Washington | 
and Idaho formula feed movement for | 
most poultry rations was considered 
fairly good by the trade, but sales of 
dairy and_ livestock supplemental 
feeds continued to be seasonally re- 
stricted by increased availability of 
new crop homegrown hay and feed 
grains. 

The income outlook for regional | 
poultrymen continued to loom bright- | 
er in the face of unchanged to higher | 
producer paying prices for farm-fresh 
eggs and fryers. 

Portland egg handlers this week | 
advanced quotations to producers by 
2 to 3¢ a dozen as the reflection of | 
stronger outside markets and a de- 
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dozen 

A broader pre-holiday demand and 
firmer outside market quotes pushed 
the inside producer listing for No. 1 
grade frying chickens 1¢ a pound 
higher, f.o.b. Willamette Valley 
ranches, to 15¢ with the outside price 
holding unchanged at last week’s 
20%2¢ extreme. 

North Portland livestock market 
values were unchanged to lower dur- 
ing the week’s trading period. 


Mountain States 


Commercial feeding operations con- 
tinue at high levels for this season. 
However, feeders are concerned over 
the dropping cattle prices. Sheep 
feeding and prices are a little im- 
proved and hog prices continue to 


be good. 
Prices generally are lower oa 
grains, soybeans and meat scraps, 


but steady on other ingredients. 


Northern California 


Feed men in northern California 
report that business is improving but 
probably is not as good as at this 
time last year. 

The reason for the drop in busi- 
ness was the extreme heat and the 
resultant high mortality rate among 
| poultry. Mills continue to operate on 
a 40-hour basis. 

Dairy and cattle feeds 
dropped off a bit with the availability 


ha ve, 


some protein ingredients ordinarily 
shipped from South America. The in- 
in feed grain prices to 
strengthened the _ ingredient 


crease 
have 
prices. 


seems 


Southern California 


tecord June temperatures have 
been set here with the heat wave and 
dry winds. Unfortunately the warm 
weather continued to plague the poul- 
try industry and many birds again 
died heat exhaustion 

Most poultrymen are selling “old 
hens” and non-productive stock rath 
er than feeding them through the 
summer months. The fact that poul- 
try feed prices here are 20¢ highe1 
than last year explains part of the 


poultryman’s problem. 

Turkey ranchers are hoping prices 
will improve after the extreme losses 
they suffered over a two week period 
However, hens are selling at 20¢ Ib 
and toms are 1714¢ lb., both below 
production costs here 

Egg prices improved because of the 
selling of old hens. 

Cattle numbers continue to de- 
crease in California and most feedlot 
operators are discouraged with pres- 
ent conditions. 


WISCONSIN BLAZE 
OCONTO, WIS A blaze leveled 
the two-story frame building occu- 


pied by the Oconto Milling Co. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Harold E. 
Kistner, Jr., 36, former president of 


Northern Biochemical Co., Sheldon, 
Iowa, was sentenced June 28 to eight 
years in prison for his part in a $2 
lion bank embezzlement. 

Mr. Kistner had entered a plea of 
guilty to a charge of aiding and abet- 
ting Mrs. Burnice Geiger, former 
bank cashier and major stockholder 
in the additive firm headed by Mr. 
Kistner, in the embezzlement. Mrs. 
Geiger is serving a 15-year sentence 
for embezzling the funds from the 
bank her father headed. 

Mr. Kistner was also found guilty 
of fraudulent sale of stock in the 
firm, conspiracy and 13 counts of us- 

to sell unregistered 


ing the mails 
stock 

He had pleaded guilty June 2 on 
the aiding and abetting and stock 
fraud charges and was convicted by 
1 jury April 28 on the other charges. 

At the time the embezzlement was 
uncovered, it was reported that more 
than $900,000 of the $2 million em- 
bezzled found its way into the ac- 
counts of Northern Biochemical. 


atten 


INDIANA MILL CONSTRUCTION 

WASHINGTON, IND.— The Da- 
viess County Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn. has completed construc- 
tion of a $275,000 formula feed mill 
and grain elevator with 54,000 bu. 
capacity. 


NOW 
YOU CAN BUY 
NATIONAL 
LONGER-LIFE 


treated with Ethoxyquin 


(a preservative) 
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DEHYDRATED ALFALFA CAROTENE _ AT 90°F at TlO added 
cost ! 


17% PRO,, 
18% Hi-N 
20% Broiler-Layer Grade 


% RETENTION OF CAROTENE 


"She House of Higher Quality” 


TIME IN WEEKS 


VITAMIN A SAVED BY USING ETHOXYQUIN=(ORIGINAL VITAMIN A) - 
(ORIGINAL VITAMIN A)X S* 
*S =% Difference in Carotene Retention at Time Desired 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY Ii, MO. 


Gas Storage Facilities: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS e LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
TOLEDO, OHIO e MEMPHIS, TENN. oe BLAIR, NEB. @ GARDEN CITY, 
KANSAS e BIG BEND, COLO. e LEXINGTON, NEB. e PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
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